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FROM A DRAWING BY W. HAMILTON GIBSON; 
From “ Pastoral Days.” Copyright, 1880, 1908, by Harper and Brothers 





Children every: 
where “watch 
“4 the clock” for 
y¥time to eat 


because they love it so. 


At dainty breakfast 
At delightful luncheon 
AA delicious dessert 
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ON'T cheat the baby. 


One talcum powder is not as 
good as another. 
In proof of this the following reports 


show the superiority of Colgate’s Talc 
Powder in efficiency, safety and con- 





venience, and present 


The Greatest Array of Expert 














Ever Given to the Public for a Toilet and Nursery Powder 








The Powder - The Perfume 


The Box 





Gentlemen: — Gentlemen : — 
I have determined the percentage vj Boric Acid in each : 
of six different Talcum Powders. All of these, representing We have tested the antiseptic qualities of Colgate 
well-known and widely y advertised Powders, were submitted to , . Tr ) 
the seme tests. With the exception of Colgnte’s they are desie- & Co.'s Violet Talc Powder, and the perfume used 


nated below simply by numbers. 
No. 1 Colgate’s Talc Contains 9.72% Boric Acid 


therein, and find they have a marked inhibitory action 
on the growth of bacteria. 


z Talcum Powder os none a , 

4 “ “ “ ins “ “ The tests made on the perfume show that its 
2 s Py 40 i presence adds decidedly to the value of the powder. 
a) none 


=e ’ The powder was purchased in the open market. 
Boric Acid is described in the U.S. Dispensatory as an 


antiseptic with soothing properties. Colgate’s Talc Powder also (Signed ) Fraser & Co 
contains two other ingredients described as being antiseptic, 
soothing and relieving in their nature. These same ingredients 262 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 
are not found in any of the other powders examined. % 
(Signed) A. A. Breneman, M.S Analytical Chemists and Bacteriologists. 
Analytical and Consulting as 
New York, December 14, 1909. February 24, 1904. 




















Testimony 





These well known Superintendents of Nurses, in the great 
New York Hospitals, signed the following statement in 
April, 1909. 


“We believe that Nurses will appreciate the convenience 
and economy of ¢ ‘olgate’ s latest improvementto their Talc Pow- 
der Box. This new six-hole sifter perfectly c ontrols the powder, 
both loc alizing the applic ation and regulating the quantity. 


(Signed) 


Dorothea Gothson, Babies’ Hospital 
Charlotte Ehrlicher, German Hospital 


Mary E. Gladwin, Woman’s Hospital 

Mary A. Samuel, Roosevelt Hospital 
Mabel Wilson, St Luke’s Hospital 
Anne D. Van Kirk, Mt. Sinai Hospital 

F. M. Opdycke, Hahnemann Hospital 
Annie M. Rykelt, Post Graduate Hospital 
Sara Burns, Skin and Cancer Hospital 


Mary E. Hutchison, Sloane Maternity Hospital 
Annie W. Goodrich, Bellevue and Allied Hospitals 











Every mother and nurse will find in these reports a contra- 
diction of the popular fallacy that all talcum powders are 
about alike. 

MORE. ANTISEPTIC 


Colgate’s contains eight times more boric acid, that mild yet efficient antiseptic, than the best 
of the other talcum powders. 


MORE SOOTHING 


Colgate’s contains two other antiseptic, soothing and relieving ingredients, not found in the 
other talcum powders. 


PERFUMED ANTISEPTICALLY 


Even the delicate perfumes of our powder are antiseptic and add to its absolute safety. 


Chemists’ reports, certifying to the antiseptic quality of our Cashmere Bouquet and Dactylis perfumes, as well as our 
iolet, are in our files, and will be sent on request. 


GREATER CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY 
The new six-hole sifter both concentrates the flow of powder and regulates its quantity. 
The Safety Powder in the Saving Box 
Your choice of three perfumes, Violet, Cashmere Bouquet and Dactylis or Unscented. 


Trial Box Sent for 4 Cents in Stamps 


COLGATE & CO., Est. 1806. Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. Dept. H, 55 John St., N. a 


Canadian Dept., Coristine Bldg., Montreal 
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ON AMI is the best window cleaner in 


the world. It makes the glass glisten 
like crystal. Nothing else compares with it— 
nothing else is like it. 


But windows are not the only thing on 





which Bon Ami can be used. It has a score 
of other uses.. 


For polishing brass, copper, steel and tin- 








ware it has no equal. 








On glassware of all kinds, on mirrors and 
on porcelain it is equally effective. 


For cleaning woodwork, floors, linoleum, etc., 
it 1s most satisfactory. | 


It doesn’t roughen or injure the hands or the | 
article. 


Bon Ami is an efficient aid to quick house- 
work. It saves time, money and labor. : | 


If you have Bon Ami, it is the only cleaning, 
polishing and scouring 
preparation that you need. 









It does the work quicke 
and better than any other! 
the) 


article offered for 





purpose. 


“18 years on the market 
Hasn’t scratched yet.” 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
W exrires renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and 
the renewal may have reached us after the copy contain- 
ing the blank has been packed. In requesting change of 
address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of May to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. Al! Rural Free Delivery car- 
riers can supply Postal money orders. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 


Copyright, 1910 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company, in the United States 
Entered at Stationers’ Hail, London, England. All rights reserved. 
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Registered in United States Patent Office 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 


C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as second-class matter. 
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PHUTOGKAPH BY BYRON 


The Girls I Like Best 
Mi HARRISON FISHER, he who 


draws the “ Harrison Fisher Girl” so 

successfully to the delight of the 
American girl, said not long ago that he 
would like to draw for us a series of full-page 
pictures showing “ The Girls I Like Best,” if 
we felt that our readers would care about 
them. We thought our readers “ would care”’ 
—particularly our girl readers—since a man’s 
choice of the girls he likes best is always in- 
teresting, especially when he can show what 
he means in pictures. : 

“All right,’ said Mr. Fisher, “then I'll 
draw for you the best series of girl pictures I 
have ever made.” 

And Mr. Fisher got busy. And what he 
has been busy on in the new series of pictures 
THE JOURNAL will show through the summer 
issues, presenting a succession of “ Harrison 
Fisher girls” that will bring joy to the heart 
of every girl. 


The Vacation Contest Prizes 
NTHUSIASTIC and numerous were the 


responses to our vacation prize offer. 
So excellent was the material submitted that 
it was no easy task to award the prizes; but 
after careful consideration they have been 
given as follows: 
Tirst Prize ($100) -— 
Miss Mary Howard, Massachusetts. 
Second Prize ($75) 
Miss Mary V. Wilson, New York. 
Third Prize ($50) — 
Miss Winifred Wood, Washington. 
Fourth Prize ($25) 
Miss Margaret Ida Hurtley, Canada. 





The Summer-Home Prize Awards 


HE response to our prize offer for summer 

homes costing $1500 or less was very 
large, especially when it is considered that 
floor plans, estimates of cost and photo- 
graphs were required, as well as a description 
of the house. There was much excellent 
material submitted. However, as there were 
only five prizes they were awarded thus: 


First prize ($150) — 

Henry Troth, Pennsylvania. 
Second prize ($125)— 

Miss Julia Adams, North Carolina. 
Third prize ($100) — 

Mrs. A. F. Rowley, Illinois. 
Fourth prize ($75)— 

Mrs. W. C. Greene, Ohio. 
Fifth prize ($50)— 

Mrs. Louise B. Merritt, California. 


These houses and a score and more of 
others, of all kinds, from $300 to $3000, will, 
beginning next month and all through the 
spring and summer numbers, be published 
in THE JOURNAL. 


Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 











The Price of The Journal 


By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year 
postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada, $2 a year, 
except in Toronto, where the price is $1.50 a year. 
Single copies in Canada: 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money) ; Single copies, 
11 pence each (22 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 
{For aclvertising business only. Subscriptions not received. ] 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Barristers Hall 


Cuicaco: Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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A Girl Who Came to 
New York 


GIRL came to New York to make her 
living, as so many other girls have done 
and thousands of others want to do. She 
knew more, perhaps, than did the average 
girl who goes to this big city that means 
loneliness and worse to so many girls. She 
was better equipped, in a sense, and not for 
a moment did she dream that she would 
have trouble in getting a position, and that 
men and women would treat her with other 
than the consideration due her sex. 


That was sixteen years ago. For more 
than a year past she has been writing out 
what happened to her from the first day she 
stepped from the cars at the Grand Central 
Depot: where she has worked: what she 
has done: where she has lived: the people 
she has met, and her experiences. And in 
that last word ‘‘experiences”’ is told a tale 
that will interest and thrill every girl and 
woman who feads this marvelous ‘‘ human 
document.”’ 


Simply and directly has this girl written 
out her story: she has not varnished a single 
‘‘experience’’: such adventures as she has 
had need no veneer to thrill and bring home 
the truths that she tells. And putting aside 
all precedent the editors of Tue Lapiers’ 
Home JourNAL have deemed it wise to 
present — for the benefit of thousands of girls 
who want to go to New York, and for 
thousands of parents who have wondered 
whether they would let their girls go —this 
frank recital ofa girl’s experiences. For frank 
it is, and frankly must it be given if it serves 
to answer the question that, more than any 
other, has been asked this magazine by hun- 
dreds of parents living in smalltowns: ‘‘What 
will be the probable surroundings of our 
little girl if we let her go to New York?’”’ 


This remarkable serial will answer that 
question as no similar experience ever pub- 
lished will answer it. And in the next issue 
of the magazine will this thrilling human 
document begin—the true story of a girl as 
she tells of 


“My Experiences in 
New York” 




















A Magazine All for Girls 


NE of the most successful things that 

THE JOURNAL did last year was when 
the editors made the May issue ‘‘A Girls’ 
Number.” It was a magazine “all for 
girls,’ and as tens of thousands of girls buy 
and read THE JOURNAL every month we felt 
they were entitled, once a year at least, to 
have a number all their own. The result 
was a perfect chorus of delight from girls all 
over the country, and we were “ begged’”’ to 
“do it again.’”” So we have. Next month 
the magazine will be ‘‘ The Girls’ Number.” 


The Man Who Opened Our Eyes 


ATURE study is now with us and all 

about us. But there was a time when it 
was not, and that was not so long ago, either. 
There was scarcely a popular book on the 
subject when a young writer got the idea 
that the American people ought to know 
better than they did the flowers, trees and 
birds that were all about them. So he wrote 
some articles, and told about the green 
things that grew, and the little eyes in the 
woods that saw us, and we not them. But 
not an editor would have of his wares. He 
decided that he would illustrate what he 
wrote and make his articles more attractive 
to the eyes of the unresponsive editors. And 
the first article met with instant apprecia- 
tion and acceptance, and the name of W. 
Hamilton Gibson appeared in “ Harper’s 
Magazine.”’” Success came almost instan- 
taneously: there followed articles and books 





by Mr. Gibson, the public opened its sleep- 
ing eyes to the delicate drawings of Nature 
in her different moods, and the work of in- 
structing a nation in Nature study had 
been begun. Mr. Gibson died fourteen years 
ago, but he lived to see his work implanted 
in firm roots, and the eyes of his country 
opened to the beauties of the woods and the 
fields. And even today his work stands forth 
fresh and dainty and beautiful, as witness 
the design of “Springtime” on the cover of 
this number of THE JOURNAL. 

A new generation has come up since Mr. 
Gibson’s day, but with all the progress we 
have made in Nature study, no one has 
yet arisen to equal the work or match the 
charm that Mr. Gibson gives in such of his 
books as “ Highways and Byways,” “ Happ 
Hunting Grounds,” ‘Our Native Orchids,” 
“Pastoral Days,” “Eye Spy” and “Sharp 
Eyes.’ These books are as worth while 
today as they were twenty years ago: they 
are veritable classics of their kind: teachers 
of a people. 
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It—Being a Sketch From the Life 
By Arthur Guiterman 


TS eyes are gray, 
Its hair is either brown 
Or black; 
And, strange to say, 
Its dresses button down 
The back! 


It wears a plume 
That loves to frisk around 
y ear; 
It crowds the room 
With cushions in a mound 
And queer 


Old rugs and lamps 
In corners & la Turque, 
And things. 
It steals my stamps; 
And when I want to work 
It sings! 
It rides and skates— 
But My 3 i ge and fills 
lls 
With oth and plates, 
And hes 4 paying bills 
hud calls. 


’Tis firm; for if 
I should my many woes 
Deplore 
’T would only sniff 
And perk its little nose 
Some more. 
It’s bright, though small, 
And rhymes, you may have guessed, 
With ‘‘strife.”’ 
Yet, after all, 
It gives a wondrous zest 
To life! 








He Had a 


Name 


PATRICK, lately over, was working in the 

og of a railroad. One day he happened 
to be in the yard office when the force was out. 
The telephone rang vigorously several times and 
he at last decided it ought to be answered. He 

walked over to the instrument, took down the 
receiver, and put his mouth to ‘the transmitter, 
just as he had seen others do. 

‘*Hillo!” he called. 

‘*Hello!” answered the voice at the other end 
of the line. ‘‘Is this eight-six-one-five-nine ?” 

‘Aw, uv ’wan! Phwat d’ ye tink Oi am? A 

box car?” 


Why He Wanted More 


SUBURBAN chemist had been advertising 

his patent insect powder far and wide. One 
oy a man rushed into his shop and said excit- 
ediy: 

‘*Give me another half pound of your powder, 
quick, please.” 

‘*Oh!” remarked the chemist as he proceeded 
to fill the order, “*?’'m glad you like the powder. 
Good, isn tite” 

is Yes,” replied the customer. ‘‘I have one 
cockroach very ill; if I give him another half 
pound he’ll die.”’ 














An Unsatisfactory Remedy 


AW IFE once complained to a clergyman of 
her husband’s unsatisfactory conduct, when 
he said to her: 

**You should heap coals of fire on his head.” 

To which she replied: 

‘Well, I will. But I tried boiling water once, 
and that did no good.” 


Not Qualified 


Two men were getting warm over a simple 
difference of opinion. 

They turned to the third man. 

“*Isn’t a home-made strawberry shortcake 
better than a cherry pie?” demanded one of 
them. 

“*Isn’t a home-made cherry pie better than 
any shortcake ?” inquired the other. 

The third man shook his head. 

**I don’t know,” he said. ‘‘I board.” 


= 


The Exception 


WAS married men’s night at the revival 
meeting. 

‘*Let all you husbands who have trouble on 
your mind stand up!” shouted the emotional 
preacher at the height of his spasm. 

Instantly every man in the church rose to his 
feet except one. 

‘*Ah!” exclaimed the preacher, peering out at 
this lone sitter, who occupied a chair near the 
door apart from the others, ‘‘you are one ina 
million.” 

‘It ain’t that,” piped back this one help- 
lessly, as the rest of the congregation turned to 
gaze suspiciously at him. ‘‘I can’t get up—I’m 
paralyzed.” 


No Children Allowed 


AVE you any children?” demanded the 
landlord. 

“*Yes,”’ replied the would-be tenant solemnly, 
‘*six—all in the cemetery.” 

‘* Better there than here,” said the landlord 
consolingly; and proceeded to execute the de- 
sired lease. 

In due time the children returned from the 
cemetery, whither they had been sent to play. 


Pretty Thin Soup 


gone nagad complaints had come before a 
certain public official in regard to the quality 
of food served to the inmates of one of the public 
institutions, and he determined to make a per- 
sonal investigation in order to see if the matter 
really needed remedying. 

Making his way just about dinnertime to 
the particular building in question he walked 
straight over to where the kitchen was located. 
At the very door he encountered two muscular- 
looking men carrying a huge steaming boiler. 

‘Put that kettle down,”’ he ordered brusquely, 
and the men at once obeyed. 

‘*Get me a spoon,” he next commanded. 

The man that brought the spoon was about 
3 say something, but he was ordered to keep 
silent. 

‘Take off the lid,”? was the next command; 
“T’m going to taste it.” 

The two men were utterly cowed by the 
brusqueness of the official, and wonderingly 
watched him gulp down a good mouthful. 

‘Do you mean to say you call this soup?” the 
official demanded. “Why, it tastes to me like 
dirty water.” 

‘*So it is, sir,” replied one of the men respect- 
fully. “We were just scrubbing the floors.” 
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Getting Ready for Him 


fn little girl entered the shop with the air 
of a real grown-up lady and stood by the 
counter with Ber wide blue eyes on a level with it. 

‘*Well, Sadie!” said the shopkeeper. 

‘*Sarah, if you please,”’ she corrected. 

‘*Well, Miss Sarah,” he said; ‘‘what can I do 
for you?” 

‘*T want to get a mitten, if you please, an’ 
charge it to Mother.” 

‘*You mean a pair of mittens, don’t you?” 

‘“No,” she said, with an impatient toss of her 
head; ‘‘I mean jus’ on’y one; one that’s suitable 
to give to a young man that’s going to propose 
an’ be rejected.” 


The War Game in the Choir 


fi high soprano started out 

With naught her rush to stem, 

And with a battle-cry advanced 
Upon Jerusalem. 

The alto met her on the road, 
Engaged her in a ‘‘scrap”; 

The tenor on the double-quick 
Came up to fill the gap. 


Around the theater of war 
The steady basso boomed; 
Then all of them fell to at once: 
Jerusalem was doomed. 


The city was about to fall, 
Her glory proud to doff, 
When higher powers intervened 
And called the fighters off. 





His Second Wind 


RUF FE, JOHNSON was heard telling this story: 
‘“*Yessur, it sure was ah ghost, and I run 
some. De fust mile I made in nuffen, den I burnt 
the wind for two or free more, and den I sit down 
on a rail fence to rest, and when I’d ’bout cot 
my breff I looked over my shoulder and dere 
was dat ghost agin, an’ it said: 

““*We sure did run, Rufe, didn’t we?’ 

“And den I say: ‘Yes, Mr. Ghost, we sure 
did, but we didn’t run nuffen to what we’s gwine 
to run.’” 


Strange 


ISS HOMELEIGH: Perhaps you won’t 
believe it, but a strange man tried to kiss 

me once. 
Miss CutTinG: Really! Well, he’d have 
been a strange manif he tried to kiss you twice. 


English Coffee 


HE American opinion of coffee as understood 

in the English home is not high, and how the 
coffee of the English lodging-houses is esteemed 
may be understood from the following traveler’s 
tale: 

It was his first morning in London ‘‘apart- 
ments,” and his landlady came up with the 
breakfast. As she set down his cofiee-cup she 
opened a slight conversation. 

‘*It looks like rain,’’ she said. 

“It does,” agreed the American, ‘‘and it 
doesn’t even smell unlike it.’ 











Overwhelming Evidence 


EEING a tramp hurrying away from a large 
house a fellow-professional asked him what 
luck he had met with. 

‘*Tt ain’t worth asking there,’’ was the reply. 
**T just ’ad a peep through the winder. It’s 
a poverty -stricken ’ouse, mate. There was 
acshully two ladies playing on one pianner’ 


Insufficiently Protected 


ARY had been greatly interested in watch- 

ing the men in her grandfather’s orchard 
putting bands around the fruit trees, and asked 
a great many questions. 

Some weeks later, when in the city with her 
mother, she noticed a gentleman with a mourning 
band around his sleeve. 

‘*Mamma,” she asked, ‘‘what’s to keep them 
from crawling up his other arm?” 
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He Loaned 70 
Cents to 
Jay Gould 


John Burroughs: 
Born at Roxbury, 
New York, April 
3, 1837. 

ANY a col- 

lege girl a 
generation ago 
enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of a tramp 
through the 
woods with John 
Burroughs. It 
was not unusual 
in those days for 
the great Nature 
writer to spend a week at some seminary in the 
early spring and paca ag the classes in their 
rambles, pointing out the birds and identifying 
the plants they encountered in their wanderings. 

Although the books of John Burroughs now 
fill the shelves of our libraries he is as much a 
farmer as ever. He rises at six or six-thirty 
o’clock every morning, goes for the mail and 
builds a fire in the open grate in his study. He 
chops wood and still helps with the grapes about 
his home in West Park, New York. He makes 
the garden in April, planting peas, corn and 
other vegetables. He gathers and boils down 
sap, making it into maple sugar or syrup. 

Some of his literary work is still done at his 

icturesque retreat that he calls ‘‘Slabsides” 
But he is generally to be found at Riverby, his 
village home, and there he does his work from 
September to January. 

Mr. Burroughs was a schoolmate of Jay 
Gould. It is a curious thing that Gould was 
better at essay-writing in their schooldays than 
was Burroughs, and Gould sometimes actually 
wrote Burroughs’s compositions for him. Once 
Gould aeeden seventy cents, and Burroughs 
loaned him the money, the future millionaire 
giving two old schoolbooks as security. The 
next time Mr. Burroughs saw Mr. Gould the 
latter was worth $70,000,000. 

The way in which Mr. Burroughs met Walt 
Whitman was characteristic—of Whitman. Mr. 
Burroughs was then in Washington, and a 
friend of his told the poet that there was ‘‘a 
country boy who was very anxious to meet him.” 
That afternoon Mr. Whitman walked into the 
store where young Burroughs was employed 
and asked for him. They became fast friends, 
and Mr. Whitman used to come to his house 
every Sunday for breakfast. Mrs. Burroughs 
would go to church and ‘‘John” and ‘*Walt” 
would talk till her return. Then they would 
wander off to the Capitol and sit on the steps 
and talk until midnight. 






Just a Man, Not 
an Icicle 





AR LLLLL/LL, 


Charles E. Hughes : 
Born at Glens Falls, 
New York, April 

II, 1872, 


HE Governor of New York State has been 
pictured often as a solemn, rigid man so stiff 


that he fairly ‘‘bends over backward.” As a 
matter of fact, he is a genial man, fond of his 
joke, and fond of teasing his children. The story 
of his rigidity arose primarily from the fact that 
he was upright with an uprightness which would 
not consider a compromise. 

It was said of Governor Hughes that he never 
called at the home of the girl who became his 
wife until after they were engaged. That does 
look stiffly punctilious. But the fact is that 
Mr. Hughes knew her for three years before they 
were engaged; that her brother was his chum 
and roommate, but that her father was his em- 
ployer, and young Hughes was too proud to pay 
a l attentions to the d: aughter of his ‘‘ boss.”’ 
And he never did until he was admitted to the 
firm. It was simply uprightness, not rigidity. 

When Mr. Hughes first ran for Governor the 
early returns indicated that he had been de- 
feated. He received them, showed them to his 
wife, and said, with a laugh: ‘‘My dear, I con- 
gratulate you. You have escape d two years of 
genteel poverty at Albany.” For it was, indeed, 
at a tremendous loss of income that he con- 
sented to serve the State. 

The Governor’s favorite joke is on one of his 
trusted aids. One day a convict came into his 
room, sat down at the Governor’s desk and en- 
tered into conversation with him. The Governor 
got rid of him tactfully, and then sent for the 
assistant who had allowed the convict to enter. 

‘*That man’s a convict,” said Mr. Hughes; 

‘why did you let him into my room?” 

‘“‘T thought he was an Assemblyman,” was 
the explanation. 


Not a Hero to His Coachman 


Richard Harding Davis: Born at Philadelphia, 
April 18, 1864. 


T WAS Richard Harding Davis who found it 

necessary to discharge a worthless coachman. 
The man took his dismissal so *You sen that the 
novelist was rather nettled. ou seem to think 
it is easy to get jobs,” he said 

**Oh, I ain’t worryin’,’”’ was ‘the reply. 

‘““No?” asked Mr. Davis. ‘‘And where do 
you ee to get a new job?” 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know,” answered the man. ‘“‘I 

may not get one with horses. But if worst 

comes to worst I may try writin’ books. Since 
I’ve been here I’ve found out it don’t take such 
a fearful amount of brains as I used to think it 
did.” 
. Mr. Davis is what might be described as a 
farmer who does not farm. He has a farm at 
Mount Kisco, in New York State, and spends 
his time there, but he doesn’t know anything 
about farming ’and is not in the least fired with 
ambition to be an amateur gardener. He em- 
ploys a man to run the place for him, and all he 
does is to get enjoyment out of it. And that, he 
maintains, is the true way to be a farmer. 

The place i is five miles away from the village 
and pretty well isolated. Mr. Davis has no near 
neighbors. But in these days of the automobile 
that does not make the difference it used to do in 
country life. Besides playing tennis he is very 
fond of taking long wks, and he is a great hand 
with the axe. Cutting ‘timber may not seem 


much of a pleasure to many, but Mr. Davis 
finds it so. 


What He Invented 
at 23 


William Marconi: 
Born at Bologna, Italy, 
A pril 25, 1874. 


HEY used to call him 

Guglielmo Marconi. 
But the inventor of the 
wireless telegraph is so 
much of an English- 
man, Irishman or 
American—it is hard 
to tell which—that it 
seemed out of place, 
and for years he has 
been known by the 
Anglicized version of 
his Christian name. 

He did not speak 
English very well when 
he first came to Amer- 

1, but on his last visit it was generally men- 
tioned in the newspaper reports that he spoke 
it like a native. This gratified Marconi about 
as much as a patent of knighthood. ‘‘For,” he 
says, when he comments on it, ‘‘I am an Irish- 
manon my mother’s side. And as I have had to 
speak English all my life it is pleasant to know 
that I have improved.”’ And he married an 
Irish woman, too. 

He not only speaks English, but he also 
speaks it in the vernacular. A man who met 
him for the first time, and who had been planning 
to speak English very slowly and distinctly for 
the benefit of the foreigner’s untrained ear 
addressed him as ‘‘Chevalier”—for he is a 
Chevalier in Italy. 

‘*Thanks,” said Marconi, in New York Eng- 
lish, to the vast astonishment of the American. 
‘*That’s the first time I’ve been given a title in 
this country. But Mister’s good enough for 
me,” 

Marconi was only twenty-three when he 
astonished the world with his wireless discovery. 
He will be thirty-six this month. He is a keen- 
eyed, thin-lipped young man, frail in appearance, 
quick in movement, but with an odd appearance 
of bashfulness, or at least of diffidence. 





A Brain That Can Do Two Things at Once 


Arthur Twining Hadley: Born at New Haven, 
Connecticut, A pril 23, 1856. 

E HEAR sometimes of people who are 

ambidextrous—that is, who can work 
equally well with both hands—but it is unusual 
to find persons who can work with two brains. 
That, of course, doesn’t express it, but it almost 
seems as if that were what President Hadley is 
doing when he composes articles and listens to a 
conversation on a totally different subject at the 
same time. He calls it composing with one-half 
of the brain and liste ning with the other. 

President Hadley’s view of a _ university 
President’s relation to the student body is the 
exact opposite of that of ex-President Eliot. He 
believes that the President should maintain a 
close personal relationship with the young men in 
his charge, and he is proud of the fact that the 
students look on him as ‘‘one of the boys.” 
His election shattered a tradition maintained 
for two hundred years—that Yale’s President 
must be a clergyman—and Doctor Hadley fur- 
ther jarred tradition by reading his inaugural in 
English instead of Latin. 

Dox tor Hadley was formerly a newspaper 
man, and he considers that training to be of 
value to him in his present calling. When he 
undertakes any serious literary work he reverts 
to his old newspaper methods. He decides ap- 
proximately how many hundred words he wants 
to write on a subject, makes an analysis of the 
proportion to be given to each part, thinks out 
the relations of the headings one to another, 
puts a catchword for each head (dictating a 
skeleton, he calls it), and then dictates from 
these fragmentary notes. This plan, he says, 
was the one he adopted as a newspaper man, 
and he follows it still. 


When Mr. Crane was a Singer 


William H. Crane: Born at Leicester, Massa- 
chusetts, April 30, 1845. 


E HAVE grown so accustomed to think of 

William H. Crane as the player of those 
bluff, lovable parts in breezy, typically American 
plays that it is hard to realize that he began as 
an opera singer. It was in the days immediately 
following the Civil War. The American standard 
of/artjwas not so high as it is now, and Mr. Crane 
recalls that when he was singing Mephistopheles 
in ‘‘Faust” the actress ~ was Marguerite 
came out and sang ‘‘ Tassels on Her Boots,” and 
then danced a jig, with Mephistopheles Crane 
glowering in the Background. But nobody saw 
anything incongruous in it. 

Mr. Crane attributes his success to hard work. 
One day a member of his company complained 
of having to attend an extra rehearsal. ‘‘My 

oung friend,” said Crane, “‘I knew a time when 
| played nine parts in four nights.” The com- 
sisialng actor had no more to sa 

One of the things which starte Mr. Crane on 
the road to fame was the appearance of himself 
and Stuart Robson in ‘‘The Two Dromios.” A 
friend suggested that Crane and Robson should 
star as the two Dromios. ‘‘But,” objected 
Crane, ‘‘Robson and I don’t look alike.” 

“*You can make the public think you do,” 
was the answer. 

So, a few days later, Crane mentioned it to 
Robson. His partner looked at him in utter dis- 
gust and said, ae” with his famous lisp, 
“*Crane, you are an ath 

Some time later Robson came rushing up 
shouting: “Crane, I have a great idea!” 

‘‘What is it?” asked Crane. 

‘For us to play ‘The Two Dromioth’!” 

““Why, Kolecai” exclaimed the astounded 
Crane, ‘‘I suggested that to you six weeks ago.” 

Robson looked at him hand tor a moment, and 
then said with deep conviction: ‘‘Crane, you 
are a liar!” He believed it, too, and Crane 
could never convince him to the contrary. 


He Gave His Grandfather the Credit 


Edwin Austin —: Born at Philadelphia, 
April 1, 1852. 

wos. Edwin A. Abbey was commissioned 

by King Edward to paint the Coronation 
scene it must have seemed to him a far cry from 
the time when he was first allowed, after persist- 
ent effort, to illustrate an article for ‘ ‘Harper’s 
Magazine.” That he had that gulf in mind was 
shown by his reply to a friend who congratu- 
lated him. ‘‘Yes,” he said, ‘‘naturally I’m 
pleased, but I wasn’t tickled half so much as 
when I got my first sketch in ‘Harper’s.’” 

The room in which he did his work in those 
early years is still in use in the old-fashioned 
Harper building in Franklin Square. It has 
been remodeled, but before the remodeling was 
done a photograph of it was taken. 

A friend said to him when he received King 
Edward’s commission: ‘‘Abbey, it is a great 
chance; but tell me, how did you get it?” 

“‘Through my grandfather,” said Abbey. 

The friend looked astonished, and then said: 
‘“‘And I see that you are also to decorate the 
new Capitol of Pennsylvania. Did your grand- 
father get you this commission, too?” 

“*If I do the work he will be the cause.” 

Roswell Abbey, the painter’s grandfather, 
was a merchant, but, for his own pleasure, an 
artist, and spent hours at his easel. 

Mr. Abbey’s first picture which was exhibited 
at the National Academy of Design was valued 
at seven hundred and fit dollars, but did not 
secure a purchaser. Finally a man offered him 
five hundred dollars. Abbey refused the offer, 
and rather than sell his picture for less than the 
price he had put upon it he destroyed it. 





King Edward’s American Double 


Henry James: Born at New York, April 15, 1843. 


HE man who wants to get at Henry James’s 

one vanity tells him that he looks like King 
Edward, and Mr. James never fails to look 
pleased. He does not wear the King’s style of 
whiskers, nor indeed any whiskers at all; but 
those who know say there is much resemblance. 

In England Mr. James is regarded as a 
typical American author, and on this side we see 
him so little that we have almost got into the 
habit of regarding him as an English one. His 
visits to this country are short and years apart. 

But if he is not all an American he is not all an 
Englishman. He is a cosmopolitan. Albany, 
New York, Paris, London, Boston and Rome 
are all milestones in his career. He was only 
a boy of fifteen when he first went abroad. He 
did not quit school to do it, for—and in view of 
his standing as the most ‘ ‘cultured ” of American 
writers, this will seem strange to many—he 
never spent a day in school. His father, almost 
as famous as a writer in his day as the son is in 
ours, took charge of his education, and afterward 
he studied under private tutors. 

So noted was his father in his day that long 
after his death it was still necessary to call the 
son ‘‘Henry James, Jr.,’”’ to make it clear which 
writer was meant. 


The Sightless 
Horseman 


Joseph Pulitzer : 
Born at Buda- 
pest, Hungary, 
April 10, 1847. 


BLIND man 

riding the 
most spirited of 
horses is a sight 
one does not 
often see. Yet 
those who hap- 
pen to be about 
when Joseph 
Pulitzer, the 
sightless proprie- 
tor of the “‘New York World” and the ‘‘St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch,” takes a little exercise, can 
see it. Riding is second nature to him, and the 
loss of his eyesight made no appreciable differ- 
ence. A servant rides behind him, but Mr. 
Pulitzer often gets exhilarated and leaves the 
servant far behind and even out of sight. 
Most of his time now is spent on his yacht, 
but he always keeps in touch with his news- 
papers, and edits them just as of old. 

i Ge Pulitzer was a penniless Hungarian 

nce, at the height of his fame, and before 
bis eyes had given way, a wealthy St. Louis man 
visited the ‘‘World” office with his wife and 
presented her to the editor. 

‘*‘Madam,” said he instantly, _- have had 
the pleasure of seeing you before.” 

“‘T am afraid not,” she laughingly said; “‘ if 
that had been my good fortune I should never 
have forgotten it.” 

‘“It is true, however,’ said Mr. Pulitzer. 
“*One bitterly cold night in St. Louis you held a 
social reception at your house. Outside the 
drivers of the guests’ carriages were stamping 
around in the snow in a vain effort to keep 
warm. Suddenly the door opened, and you 
stood there, with a number of servants behind 
you, bearing large trays holding cups of smoking 
coffee, which you ordered them to give to the 
drivers. I was one of the coachmen.” 

At the close of the Civil War Mr. Pulitzer, 
then a soldier, out of a job and penniless, tried 
to enter French’s Hotel in New York. He was 
promptly kicked out. Many years later he 
bought the site of French’s Hotel to erect the 
‘*‘World” building upon, and those who know 
him say that that day he literally danced around 
his office with glee. He had wanted to tear 
that building down for a quarter of a century. 
Now his chance had come. 








The Never-Idle Millionaire 


John Pierpont Morgan: Born at Hartjord 
Connecticut, April 17, 1837. 


[* J. PIERPONT MORGAN has any philos- 
ophy of life it is this: Keep moving; keep 
busy; never be idle. On his seventieth birthday 
a friend, a banker many years younger than him- 
self, called at his office and found the great finan- 
cier as busy as a boy when he is killing snakes. 

‘‘Why don’t you retire, or at least take a 
rest?” ‘said the friend. ‘‘Here you are cele- 
brating your seventieth anniversary by working 
just as you do all the rest of the time.” 

Mr. Morgan looked at him keenly from under 
his bushy brows. ‘‘When did your father” 
(whom he knew very well, and who was also a 
banker) ‘‘retire?” he asked. 

‘*Five years ago,” replied the younger man, 
somewhat astonished, for Mr. Morgan knew 
the date as well as he did. 

‘* And when did he die?” pursued Mr. Morgan. 

‘*Two years ago,” was the reply. 

‘*Well, if he had done as I am doing he would 
be alive today,’’ commented the banker, return- 
ing to his work. 

When Mr. Morgan was engineering his plan 
to combine the steel industries of the country he 
asked Andrew Carnegie to put a price on his 
plant. Some time before Mr. Carnegie had 
offered to sell the works to Henry C. Frick for 
$100,000,000, but he saw that the banker was 
very anxious to make the purchase and he 
thought he would name a fancy price and let 
Mr. Morgan propose a reduction. So he named 
$300,000,000. To his great astonishment Mr. 
Morgan promptly accepted. 

A year later Mr. Morgan and Mr. Carnegie 
were crossing the Atlantic Ocean together. The 
Steel Trust was making its tremendous record, 
and Mr. Carnegie said: ‘‘I think I ought to 
have charged you another $100,000,000 for the 
Carnegie works.”’ 

‘Well, I would have paid it,” replied Mr. 
Morgan, "and Mr. Carnegie hasn’ t got over it yet. 


When you think what a terrifying person — 


Mr. Morgan is today in the imagination of many 
people it is amusing to know that he was once 
known by the irreverent name of ‘‘Pip.” It 
was during his schooldays in Boston. 
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Children frequently suffer from headaches. Headaches cause 
wakefulness. 





Next time your youngster is afflicted with wakefulness, bathe his 
feet in hot water, using Ivory Soap. 


_ By no possible chance will harm follow; and it is almost a certainty 
that good will. 


But please remember one thing: It is the hot water that soothes 
the child’s nerves. Ivory Soap makes the bath more efficacious. But 
Ivory Soap has no medicinal virtue. No soap has. 

For bath, toilet and fine laundry purposes; for the nursery; for shampoo- 


ing; for everything and anything that necessitates the use of a better-than- 
ordinary soap, Ivory Soap is unequalled. 


Ivory Soap................ It Floats. 
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FE ditorial 


E HAVE now reached a stage in our barbarous method of the 

Fourth of July celebration where drastic action is not only necessary 

but where it should also be quickly forthcoming in every community. 
To go on and kill, blind and maim 5000 persons each year, principally 
children, is nothing short of murder. 


It HAS GOT TO THE POINT where we now prepare for a 
Fourth of July as’ we do for a battle. Hospitals are 
stocked up with bandages: the ambulance service is 
increased: the corps of nurses is enlarged and unusual 
| Just as We supplies of tetanus antitoxin are bought. If we were pre- 
paring for a National war we could scarcely do more. A 
war would be less gruesome, because at least we would be 
preparing to save the lives of adults: in the case of “the 

' glorious Fourth” we are preparing to save the lives of 
hundreds of maimed children. This magazine has deemed it wise this year 
to give, on pages 27, 28, 29 and 30 of this issue, a visual demonstration of a 
part of the holocaust that happened last Fourth, and even these pictures 
represent only one-tenth of the whole slaughter and maiming. They do not 
make pleasant pages to look at, but for years the magazine has resorted to 
polite argument on this question without avail. If the picture pages now 
given fail of effect nothing can reach the common-sense of the American 
people. 

It is high time that we now, once and for all, put aside the silly and 
senseless notion of what we choose to call “the spirit of Americanism” in 
our Fourth of July celebration: it is nothing but the spirit of barbarism: 
the spirit of murder, pure and simple. These are strong words, but the 
time and need have come for using plain words. Several cities proved last 
year that the celebration of a safe and sane Fourth of July was not only 
possible but also successful. It is, therefore, no longer the truth to say 
that we know of no other way to celebrate the Fourth. The way has been 
pointed out, a way free from the sacrifice of life, eyes, hands, arms and legs. 
It is now squarely up to every City Council to pass and enforce such an 
ordinance, as is given on page 30, absolutely forbidding the sale or use of 
fireworks except in public displays. And it is the duty of every good citizen 
in every community to insist upon such an ordinance. ‘The day is at hand 
when every city failing of such an ordinance will be open to a charge of 
criminally neglecting its children. Restrictions do not avail: to temporize 
any further with this murderous method of allowing our children to be 
killed and maimed is nothing short of aiding and abetting torture and 
murder. It is time for the American people to wake up. 





Prepare 
for a War 











have long needed: a marriage song that, asa newly married 
couple receives the final benediction of the clergyman, shall 
be sung in chorus by the friends present? ‘There is an 
opportunity here for some poet who can embody the beauty, 
the dignity and the joy of the event: words that shall express 
the gladness of the friends in the beginning of the new life 
which they have just seen solemnized, and be to the newly 
married pair a serenade and an outpouring of joyful hearts 
and future blessings. What memories would such an expression be in years 
to come as the married pair recalled their departure from church or home 
to a pouring forth of music and song. Welcome the poet and the composer 
who shall combine to give to waiting thousands in the years to come a 
marriage song. 


“) ‘TO WHAT POET WILL IT BE GIVEN to compose what we 
| 





Wanted: 
a Marriage 
Song | 


—— 


THE MOTHER OF A SON AT COLLEGE was deploring the 
dishonesty which, in her mind, existed in the business 
world of today, and which, in a year, her son would have to 
face. ‘Why cannot men be honest?” she asked in sorrow. 








Shia Boy She was a woman who stood, as we say, high in her church 
on and in her community. <A few days afterward I happened 
was Tau io “ina te 
6 to be going into town on a train with this mother. The 
to Steal 


| train was overcrowded, and the conductor overlooked the 

ticket of my companion. Without the slightest movement 
to attract the conductor’s attention she put her “commutation card” back 
in her hand-satchel. A young boy, sitting opposite, whom the conductor 
had also overlooked, and who had honestly made two or three ineffectual 
attempts to get the conductor's attention and deliver his ticket, saw my 
companion’s action: he knew the woman very well, and put his ticket in his 
pocket! And yet, what would be this mother’s opinion of a man who would 
teach her son to steal as she unconsciously, but effectively, taught that young 
boy to steal! Before we deplore the dishonesty that we think is so prevalent 
in the world let us be careful that in our own small actions, whether in the 
voluntary deliverance of a railway ticket or a trolley fare, or the substitution 
of overtime transfer slips, we are thoroughly honest ourselves. ‘The woman 
who holds back a five-cent fare is just as much at heart and in principle a 
thief as the man who steals from his business fellows. 

















FOR THE FIRST S1X YEARS OF ITS EXISTENCE, from 1883 
to 1889, this magazine was edited by Mrs. Louisa Knapp. 
A brief period of editorship it was, but in that short time 
was laid, firmly and well, the foundation-stones and the 





The First 


solid superstructure upon which the present editors have 
. built. For it was she who struck the editorial keynote of 
Editor of , : psa ; ’ 
the magazine and fixed its dominating policy: that woman’s 
The Journal 


greatest sphere was the home. Nor was this alone a 
theory with her: she lived her belief. When her daughter 
grew to an age where she demanded more attention than the mother-editor 
could give her, much as she loved her work, she gave up editorship and 
devoted herself to the development of her fullest motherhood. And neither 
editorship nor authorship claimed after that a moment of her attention. 
She gave herself to her home: to the training of her daughter, and to the 
sympathetic support of her husband in the building up of the magazine 
which the two, without means, had started. For Mrs. Louisa Knapp was 
Mrs. Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 

Now, for the first time, we write of her in the past tense. On February 
twenty-fifth she passed away—her work here done. But as hundreds felt 
her personality when she was editor, so hundreds equally felt her personality 
as amother. Never was a hand so ready to do the bidding of a heart. And 
from that heart there truly came abundance. The world is today greener in 
many a spot and easier to many a foot because Mrs. Curtis lived. What the 
public gave to her in indorsement of the magazine which she started she 
gave back to the public in its most needy phases. In a threefold sense 
Mrs. Curtis leaves her works to live after her: in the hearts of her family: 
in the lives of her friends: and, to the great public, in this magazine which 
her mind created and her hands fashioned. 











THE SIGN “ EASTER PRESENTS” IS BECOMING more and 
more general in the shops and the same note is being 
struck with greater force each year in advertisements. 
That the movement toward a general giving of presents at 
Coming : Kastertide has grown during the past few years is apparent. 
aa The shopkeepers may safely be trusted to commercialize 
a Springtime ‘ is P yet 
Easter as they have Christmas. But their success lies with 
the public. The question is directly up to us to decide: 
Are we going to allow ourselves to drift into the habit of 
establishing another Christmas at Eastertide? There is where we are headed 
as directly as we can be. Not only have we vulgarized the day of Christ’s 
birth as no other nation on the face of the earth: now we are taking the 
first steps to do the same with the day of Christ’s resurrection. We have 
already made it a day of the “ Easter bonnet,’’ which has such a deep and 
intimate relation to the resurrection of Christ! But that does not suffice! 
The present habit must now be introduced: the vulgarization of the day 
must be complete. But we are still at the stage where we can head off this 
useless burden which we are unconsciously but surely bringing upon our- 
selves. It will take years to undo what we have done with Christmas: are 
we going to make the same mistake with Easter? Every person who thinks 
of making an Easter present should consider well the trouble and the after- 
regrets that she is laying up for herself and others. There is no sense in 
an Easter gift: absolutely no reason for it. Why, then, shall we begin the 
practice—or rather feed it? For begun it already has. The fortunate 
element in the situation is that it has not progressed too far. ‘To stamp it 
out entirely is the only rational step! 





Christmas 
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WHEN WE READ OF A GIRL at the age of twelve, among 
savage and barbarous peoples, being married, we shudder 
and thank our stars that we live in an age of greater 
wisdom and higher civilization. But do we ever stop to 
When reason out the basis on which these, to us, early marriages 
Aine Wisi occur? These peoples believed —as indeed do many of the 
civilized Oriental races today—that with the dawn of sex 
consciousness the actual mating of the sexes should occur. 
In other words, that Nature’s signal is man’s signal. We 
have wisely changed this interpretation, believing that actual marriage should 
be deferred until greater maturity. 





the Signal 
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But in our arbitrary change have we 
not overlooked one vital fact: that Nature has not changed: she blindly 
repeats the past: goes on giving her signal, and what substitute for actual 
marriage have we provided? Jane Addams has wisely pointed out that with 
the dawn of sex consciousness in the female the interest in the male comes 
up to high tide with a rush. There is no more dangerous period in a girl’s 
life than this if she remains ignorant and unguarded, for, while sex conscious- 
ness is strong and elemental, self-control is undeveloped, and experience with 
life is small. It was here, as is pointed out, that the savage peoples provided 
actual marriage. This we have changed: done away with. But what, I 
repeat, have we substituted? For, mark it well,“ lest we forget”: Nature 
has not changed. Have we substituted knowledge? “Light,” said Emerson, 
“is the best policeman.” But do we believe this vital truth in connection 
with this vital matter? We must meet Nature and her signal! 
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i WHEN WE ARE TIRED WE ARE POISONED. When the 
eo body or mind gets fatigued there are manufactured within 
us certain poisonous products. When we rest there goes 

on within us a similar manufacture of antidotes. Nature 
“That provides an antitoxin to meet the toxin. But that antitoxin 
Tired is not medicine as prescribed by man: it is rest, Nature’s 
own medicine which we ourselves can prescribe. Medicine 
taken for “that tired feeling” is a poor way of getting at 
what troubles us. What we should get after are the fatigue 
poisons. These poisons are in the body. When those poisons make them- 
selves felt in “that tired feeling ”’ it is Nature’s signal to us not to fly offto a 
doctor and get medicine, but to do for ourselves: to slow up. When we fail 
to do this, but keep on, the.new poison from the new fatigue reénforces the 
poison that is already in the body and we get what we call “tired more easily,” 
and finally, by adding to the poisons by constant fatigue, we “ break down.” 
If we live properly we will get tired just the same, but we give ourselves a 
period of rest sufficient to overcome the poison of fatigue. 

All of us ought to get a clearer idea into our heads of just what brings 
about ‘‘that tired feeling.” We have this feeling more often at this time of 
the year, which simply means that we have pushed ourselves too far during 
the winter, and in the absence of the exhilarating cold of the winter weather 
we have not the vitality to overcome the poisons in our systems. What we 
need is not such barbaric foolishness as a “spring medicine” or a “tonic,” 
but simply a period of rest. We want to “let go”: relax the nerves, and 
give the antitoxin that comes from the rest which Nature provides in the 
body a chance to push out the poisonous toxin which fatigue has produced. 
That is the only safe, sane and sure cure for “that tired feeling.” 
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Ir IS A THOUSAND PITIES THAT SOME WIVES who fly 
away in the summer and leave their husbands alone 
| cannot hear those husbands talk to other men in those 
rare moments when men are frank with each other on 
The domestic affairs. It would make many a wife “sit up and 
Siustend take notice,” as the saying is. These wives are very fond 
; of saying: “I don’t want to leave Jack, but it is he who 
Who is insists upon my going with the children.” And why does 
Left Alone | « Jack” insist? Listen to this same ‘<Jack”’: “Oh, yes, of 
—————=======—" course, I urge my wife to go away with the kiddies, and I 
insist upon it, for she wouldn’t be happy to remain in the heat. And no 
chap wants to see his wife unhappy, or feel that because he can’t go she 
must stay with him. So she and the kiddies go away for three months. 
But it’s a lonely job, and I don’t wonder some men don’t play the game 
exactly fair when the Madam is off. It’s no joke going back evening after 
evening to an empty house, eating your meals in solitary state. And even 
the club palls on you after a bit. The wonder is, to me, that wives don’t 
see it more clearly than they do.” The great trouble with scores of wives 
is that they cannot serenely adjust themselves to conditions as they find 
them: they cannot seem to realize that there are certain unfortunate 
conditions that they should share with their husbands as well as certain 
fortunate ones. What possible good excuse is there for a wife in normal 
health, for example, to leave a husband who has a month’s vacation in 
summer? Or suppose he only has two weeks’ vacation and she feels that 
she or the children should have more? Why cannot she go a week before 
her husband and remain a week after he leaves, giving her and the children 
a full month, enough respite for any normally-satisfied woman who has not 
married a man of leisure, and materially lessening any extended time of his 
summer widowerhood? That “the children need it” is an excuse all too 
often given and all too often untrue. Or, if it be true, is nota month adequate 
for any child unless really ill? All this where conditions must be faced as 
they are, and where we must face the situation of where we cannot have what 
we want to be happy and be satisfied with what we can get. Some day the 
wife who flits away in summer will come to a realizing sense of what she is 
doing and see more clearly why it is that her husband is ready to second her 
going or “urges” it or “insists upon it,’ and she will be fortunate if the 
realization does not come with tears. No man, fond of his domestic circle, 
is happy left alone for months at a time, no matter what “ front” he may 
make of it, and it is the wise wife who sees through his willingness to sacrifice 
his happiness for hers—and does not ask it of him. 











; "| WHEN THE PRICE OF MEAT GOES UP let us not 
S&S grumble but be thankful. Any force that will compel 
i¢ us to eat less meat than we do is a distinct cause for 

= gratitude. There was no greater blessing in disguise 

We Welcome} than when, last January, thousands agreed to abstain from 

eating meat for thirty or sixty days. Hundreds of folks 

: had their eyes definitely and convincingly opened to the 

ee truth which this magazine has constantly tried to hammer 

~——~~~=====" into the minds of its readers: that the American indulgence 

in meat is one of the most needless and wasteful of our national extrava- 
gances. The repulsive eating of meat at breakfast-time is fortunately rapidly 
dying out: for that there never was an excuse, but every known dietetic 
reason for its abolition. But meat twice a day is just as unnecessary: the 
most that any of us need, no matter how hard may be the manual labor we 
are engaged in, is red meat once a day. And three times a week is better, 
infinitely better. We do not seem to get it into our heads that meat gives 
energy that is soon burned out, but it does not give us strength. We need 
not go to the extent of abstaining from meat altogether, although it is a 
proved fact that some of the healthiest and strongest people never touch 
meat. But fish, poultry, beans, cheese, eggs or nuts—all these are not only 
good substitutes but make an infinitely better diet for the average man or 
woman than the red meats. While the vegetarians are at the other extreme 
end of the question it cannot be denied that they are closer to a strengthen- 
ing diet than those who persist in meat as a regular indulgence. Let the 
prices of meat soar: way up, say we, and rejoice shall we! for nothing will 
more effectively teach the American people what they can do without, and 
be healthier and stronger for the abstinence. 
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WHEN OvuR YOUNG PEOPLE COME HOME from college or 
school for “holidays” it is not easy for parents to deny 
them the social life that their natures crave. We want our 
girls and boys to ‘‘ havea good time while they are young,” 
Having we Say. But are we not apt to let this idea run away with 
us at times when we allow the young people to go out every 
evening to party, dance or what-not while they are home? 
Every parent knows how tired and pale the average boy or 
girl is when he or she comes home for “‘ holidays.” It is a 
time for that home nourishment and building up impossible at the best- 
conducted school. But invitations stream in: the natures and enthusiasms 
of the young people have been pent up and they want to “let go.”” And it 
is good for them that they should. But, for pity’s sake, let it be in moder- 
ation. Amanof splendid strength and physical resources who had been to 
three dances on three successive nights was complaining, last Christmas, 
of his loss of energy to a girl who hadn’t missed a dance of the six that week 
—one every evening—and said to her: “How in the world do you stand 
it?’’? The girl laughed and then she answered cozily: “I’ll tell you a secret. 
Just before I go toa dance every evening I take a small dose of strychnine, 
and you have no idea how it braces me up. Lots of girls do this and I got 
it from one of them. But, for pity’s sake, don’t let Papa or Mamma know, 
or they wouldn’t let me go.” And this sort of thing is called “ having a good 
time”! Just fancy the mental condition of this girl and the “ lots of girls ” 
when they went back to school—the long, listless period that followed, 
getting over the after-effects of the strychnine! We are wont to say that 
“one-half of the world doesn’t know how the other half lives,” and sometimes 
one is apt to think this of parents and their children. Let our young people, 
by all means, have a good time when they come home from school, but 
between each “good time ” let there be a full quiet day and a long night of 
rest for building up. Three good times on three evenings a week, alter- 
nately, are enough of late hours for young people when their bodies are in 
the process of making: more than that is dangerous, and reflective of either 


carelessness or ignorance on the part of parents. 
expressed a very common state of mind. In every com- 


& munity there are good, capable women who have both 
What One | aspiration and leisure, but they do not know how to harness 
Little Spot the one to the other, They want to do. But what to do? 

| That they do not know. And yet this is so easy, for there 
Can Do | is so much to do for the woman who has time. But the 
——— ’ first thing to do is for her to learn her neighborhood: what 
is there in the vicinity that needs to be done? Is there a rest-room for the 
weary farmers’ wives who come to town? Are there ugly fences filled with 
advertisements, and rubbish behind the fences? A dirty spot in a town is 
a splendid beginning for a woman to clean up! But are her own fences, her 
own front yard, her own back yard, allthat they should be? Or the property 
that her husband or father owns or controls? Our own doorsteps must be 
clean first before we can ask others to clean their doorsteps. Is there a good 
social gathering-place for the young people to have good times? Are the 
trees of the town or village properly cared for, and are there enough trees ? 
It is amazing, when a town begins to clean up by one woman’s efforts, how 
the cleaning process goes through every agency in the community. It 
seems a little and sometimes a futile thing for a woman to do: to take one 
dirty spot in a town and clean it up. But whole towns have had their 
fortunes changed by such a single woman’s effort. Nothing better calls 
one’s attention to the deficiencies of one’s own home than to have a neigh- 
bor’s place ‘* up to the mark,” Cleanliness and orderliness are contagious, 
say what we like. There is so much to be done to make the face of America 
more beautiful, and the woman who has leisure on her hands is to be envied 
for the chance that is hers. Just let her begin with one little spot. 
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Good Time 
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“T HAVE A GREAT DESIRE TO DO SOMETHING: Heaven 
only knows what,” said Charles Kingsley once, and he 








IN A STREET-CAR THAT WAS RAPIDLY FILLING a lady 
| and her little boy occupied a seat for two—the little boy 
| nearest the window where little children love to sit. When 
the mother noticed that the car was full she leaned over 
and whispered to her son. Every one around her knew 
| what she had said, and watched to see what the child would 
| do. With one last, longing glance out of the windowthe little 
Gentleness | fellow slid down out of his seat, and, tugging at the dress of 
a lady who had just entered, said : “‘ Here’s a seat for you.”’ 
It was sweetly done, in a childish way that did good to the hearts of 
all onlookers. ‘Then one beholder, at least, was swiftly conscious of keen 
anxiety as to how the favored woman would take the courtesy. Suppose— 
just suppose !—she didn’t thank the little gentleman. Suppose, even, that 
she were so ignorant of little-boy nature as to “ fuss ” over him and offer to 
take him on her lap. That one beholder almost held her breath for one 
instant. Then—the grave courtesy of that woman as she thanked the child 
was beautiful to see. If an Ambassador had risen and proffered her his 
seat her gracious smile, her nod, her “ Thank you” could have been not a 
shade more dignified, more anxious to seem as grateful as she felt. It was 
a pretty lesson in gentleness all around, and must have made more than 
one observer newly conscious of the importance of mannersto achild. For 
who can calculate how much that woman helped the boy’s mother in her 
efforts to make the little fellow chivalrous? One such delightful test of his 
mother’s precepts upholds all that she has told him of the happiness of 
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‘being courteous, and makes him keen to hear her further homilies. We 


grown folks do not realize as constantly as we should how children are 
testing by their experience with us the rules of life laid down tothem. We 
know how easily we, in our large experience of life, mistake the unusual 
for the typical, and are hurt in our faith when some one seems to prove to 
us that goodness does not “ pay.”” How much more easily, then, must 
children suffer lack of faith when they apply the tests given to them and find 
that seemingly the truth is not in them. Grown folks may condone many 
things in our manners, but manners to a child are a sacred obligation. 
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J ABORIOU SLY, step by step, a little 
woman in rusty black was being helped 
by her daughter up the long ascent from 
the street toward the entrance of the 
Court House. Panting from the climb, 
the mother sometimes sat down or else 
leaned against the stone balustrade. 
Above her the stark gray mass of building 
loomed large against the blue sky. 
‘There was no need to start so early,” 
the daughter announced, as she released 
her helping hand from her mother’s arm. 
‘“We'll have long to wait.” 
They had reached the second landing 
of the wide stone steps, and a morning 











dampness came to them from the terrace—a steep roll of 

freshly-cut lawn curving downward toward the street. 
‘Yes, it’s early,” said the elderly woman, ‘but I was 

thinking that - that maybe I could Does it look 


pretty well?’’ Her hands in their cotton gloves she put up 
to her bonnet, and then smoothed out the black ribbons 
which were primly tied under her wrinkled chin. 

“You were thinking you could do what?” the daughter 
inquired, and the mother’s reply was irrelevant. 

‘Shoe blacking on straw—I read that in the paper, but 
I was afraid it might show streaked. Don’t, though, does 
it?) The bonnet looks ’most as good as new.” 

| only there was some way to clean those pansies,” 
said the daughter, as she began to finger the dejected purple 
of her mother’s headdress. ‘If we could perk them up a 
little the bonnet would look real well.’ 

There was a shade of disappointment in the elderly 
woman’s voice as she observed: ‘It’s genteel, Maggie 
I’m right sure it looks genteel.”’ 

“Oh, I see!” the girl exclaimed, and a wan smile rippled 
her face. ‘‘ You are thinking you can get the better of the 
jury or the judge.” 

No, no; the mother was not thinking that. 

‘Yes, you are, you old dear; you know you are!”’ 

The mother looked demurely up, smiled and became 
grave again. ‘Well, at least we are self-respecting folks; 
they shall sce that, Maggie. And maybe—if I talk with the 
judge 

‘No, Mother, never! You can’t get around the judge; 
nobody can.” 

“But I can just ask if he has any boys in his family, and 
I can tell him that Robert, our Robbie "The mother’s 
voice quavered into silence, for Robert, her firstborn, was 
all the boy she had and he was to be tried this day. 


NEES Neither of the women would permit herself to cry, for 
they must show brave faces through the ordeal which was 
presently to come. So they got to their feet, the daughter 
first and then the mother, who had trouble in getting up 
on account of her rheumatism. Together they mounted 
the wide stone steps, and making their way to the great 
court-room they were shown to seats just inside the railing 
They sat erect and silent as though they were in church. 
And, indeed, the mother had brought along her Bible which 
she gravely opened, and putting on her steel-bowed 
spectacles began to read. Immediately she became so 
engrossed that it occasioned her some surprise when a 
subdued, friendly voice spoke to her \ young woman 
with a baby in her arms was bending over; it was Mrs 
Blakesley, a neighbor of generous heart and kindly face. 

‘‘We mustn’t lose courage,’’ she said 

And the other replied, looking over the rims of her spec- 
tacles: ‘‘You, Sarah? I’m glad you are here.” 

A few whispered commonplaces were exchanged, and the 

eading of the worn volume was continued. With a dili- 
gence so eager and with a face so troubled the little woman 
was searching through the Scriptures that she had nearly 
missed seeing the arrival of her son. She felt a tremulous 
hand close upon her arm and heard her daughter's voice 
saying huskily: ‘‘ They are bringing him in now. 

The mother looked up, and then—of course she had 
smile ready for her boy! 

He was a brown-haired youth of twenty, erect, well- 
looking, with a pale face and a weak mouth. The deputy 
sheriff permitted him to take his seat at the end of a long 
table strewn with calf-bound books and legal papers. As 
he sat down he was outwardly calm; quite in the usual 
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way, he drew up the legs of his neatly creased trousers in 
order to keep them from bagging at the knees. After he 
had sat down his mother did not give much further heed to 
him or to the impaneling of the jury. She was reading her 
Bible. Finally, however, she closed the Book. 

The first witness had been sworn. It was Harry Waldron 
—he who had turned state’s evidence—a_tallow-faced 
young man with gray, twitching lips that were perpetually 
smiling. Very dry lips they must have been, for he kept 
wetting them with the tip of his tongue. While he talked 
he sometimes rubbed his white fingers along the edge of the 
judge’s desk and frequently hooked his thumb inside his 
collar, as though it were squeezing his neck. 

“Do you know Robert T. MacGregory?”’ solemnly ques- 
tioned the county prosectuor, and the witness answered: 

“Trdo,- 

In response to tedious interrogations he told in detail 
of breaking into the establishment of the Townsend Cutlery 
Company, of having taken razors, knives and revolvers 
that were put in a sack and passed through the rear window 
to MacGregory, who stood watch in the alley. 

Time of the burglary: two-thirty in the morning. The 
witness knew it, he declared, because the city clocks were 
striking the half hour. 


WZE During the taking of evidence from a barkeeper, a 
pawnbroker, a city detective and several other witnesses, 
Mrs. MacGregory maintained an unruffled calm; at least 
she was not outwardly perturbed, although she kept scan- 
ning the faces of the jury, trying continually to detect what 
was going on in their minds. But they kept their secrets 
well, those men. Sometimes they yawned; one of them 
came so near going to sleep that the bailiff he ad to pinch his 
arm. Others fidgeted, impatient to get back to their places 
of business, begrudging every instant that they were kept 
here to do service as jurors. They listened, with re signed 
hostility, to the prosaic testimony, to the prosaic questions 
of the prosecutor, to the prosaic objections and to the 
prosaic, endless bickerings of the lawyers. 

All of these things the mother could see, but she could 
not determine what those men were thinking about her boy, 
and finally they no longer interested her; she became almost 
as indifferent as they. Yet after the noon recess her mind 
was wide awake; for the first witness of the defense, a 
policeman, had taken the stand. 

Yes, sor, he knowed the defendant—had knowed 
MacGre ‘gory for goin’ on three year. Saw him off and on 
at the pool halls. The mornin’ of the robbery, or the 
mornin’ afther the robbery, he met MacGregory goin’ 
home. They talked a bit. MacGregory axed him for a 
match. It wara half-afther wan or choo o'clock. Couldn’t 
say sure-certain if it war Sunday or Monday or Choosday 
mornin’, but it seemed like Monday. 

Such was the dismal uncertainty of the witness that the 
prisoner's mother bit her lip, and the young attorney 
representing the defense fussily rearranged his papers upon 
the table, combed his fingers through his brown hair and 
looked decidedly more troubled than his client. 

What to do? Well, nothing remained but for MacGreg- 
ory’s mother to offer her evidence. Even though she might 
prove too eager in her son’s behalf; even though she might 
seem as prejudiced as relatives commonly do when kin of 
theirs is on trial, she at least could not worsen the plight 
of the defendant. So Mrs. MacGregory was called as a 
witness. And she appeared such a quaint, gray lady when 
she took the stand—her manner had so much womanly 
poise and there was such a phantom rose-leaf bloom in her 
gray cheeks that she had the attention of everybody, even 
be fore she unexpectedly said to the jury: 

“Some of the other people who were witnesses didn’t 
talk loud enough. I want to talk loud, so you can all hear. 
It is important.” 

The trial judge, a gray-haired veteran of the bench, 
knocked on his desk, and the large handkerchief with 
which he had been wiping his spectacles flapped up and 
down like a white wing. He rapped rather sternly, but 
there was an amused gentleness in his voice as he said to 
the witness: ‘Well, Mrs. MacGregory, you are only to 
answ er questions that counsel puts to you. 

‘All right,” the little woman assented, smiling apologet- 
ically, and then added with great seriousness: ‘‘ But they 
must pay attention, mustn’t they?—and not yawn so.’ 


A ripple of merriment swept over the court-room. Some 
of the jurors flushed; some nudged each other and all of 
them laughed. Even the dignity of his Honor upon the 
bench was imperiled. 

“Proceed,” he said, and the questioning began. In a 
clear, steady voice Mrs. MacGregory told what she knew. 

“‘T don’t want to keep back anything. I want you to 
know all about it. You may think my Robbie is wild and 
harum-scarum, and has given his mother a heartache more 
than once, and so he has. Boys are that way, most boys, I 
guess, and lots of times the blame is with the mothers. We 
are so strict and hard onthem. I was that way with Robbie, 
for I did so want him to be good. Well, he has not always 
done as I wanted him to. I am not trying to hide that, but 
the bad business which the gentlemen here have talked 
about—he was not mixed up in that. How could he be 
when he was home in bed?” 

Here the judge interposed: ‘Just tell what you know, 
give the facts, Mrs. MacGregory, and leave out all argu- 
ment.” 

An old pink prettiness ran to the gray and wrinkled 
cheeks as the little woman contritely turned her face toward 
the judge. She apologized for her conduct. ‘‘I never was 
in a court-room before, and I haven't quite got the manner 
of it learned yet, but I try not to go against the rules.”’ 

For a second time her words were greeted with laughter, 
but it was the laughter of sympathy, not of derision, and 
when she turned her sad eyes toward the jury the last 
smile quickly vanished. They were sorry for her, those 
twelve men; they were ready to hearken and to believe. 

“At half-past two o'clock, on the morning when that 
thievery was done, my boy was home in bed.”’ For a brief 
interval she paused and then added: “I saw him there 
asleep; I tucked in the covers about his shoulders. I went 
to his room because I wanted to know if he had come in. 
I always know when Robbie comes home. | listen for him.’ 


24H Of course the prosecutor would not permit such a 
statement to go unchallenged, and when it came his turn to 
question the witness he began his inquisition: ‘‘Did you 
ever talk with any one about the evidence you would give 
at this trial?’ 

“Yes, I talked it over with my daughter. I said I wished 
she hz rdn’t gone out of town that week to visit her Aunt 
Phroney, for that, you see, left only Robert and me at 
home.” 

“Did any police authorities come to see you after the 
arrest of your son?”’ 

‘Two men came out to the house. 
uniforms. I heard they were e 

‘“‘Never mind what you heard. You told those men, 
did you not, that Robert was home in bed at half-past two 
o'clock Monday morning ?”’ 

se No.”” 

“Oh, you didn’t tell them that? Well, why not? Didn't 
they let you know they were connected with the police 
department?” 

‘They said they were officers.”’ 

‘And yet you refused to answer their questions?” 

‘‘No, I didn’t refuse. I told them I would tell every- 
thing before a magistrate or in court.’ 

‘But why would you not tell them? 

“I mistrusted them. They had no politeness. They 
tracked mud into the hallway and they acted as though 
they wanted to scare me into telling them something.” 

“You knew your son was home that night? You were 
positive of it? You saw him in bed at the very hour 
when the burglary was committed, and yet you absolutely 
declined to say so when the police authorities asked about 
it. Is that true?” 

In a hurt voice the woman suddenly cried out: ‘‘ What, 
don’t you believe me? I just answered that question, and 
yet you ask it again as if—as though - You are trying 
to make out that I do not tell the truth. But the judge 
knows; he can see in my face, and those gentlemen can see 
that some mothers would not lie.”’ 

The prosecutor, a tall, slow-spoken, middle-aged man 
of military erectness, deliberately stood up, balanced his 
black-rimmed eyeglasses on his finger, and said with quiet 
emphasis: “Your Honor, I insist on an answer to my 
question.” 


They didn’t have on 
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a Grandmother to Men 


The Story of a Girl Who Thought She Would Like to be One and How She Succeeded in Carrying Out the Idea 


HERE was just one thing to do and Dedy 
caught her breath at the prospect. She must 
talk to her father; and what was worse, she 
must talk to him now. She realized that she 
ought to lead up delicately to her subject, but 
she realized also that leading up delicately to 
subjects was not her strong point. Her heart 
had a way of taking uncomfortable leaps, her 
remarks were never able to finish themselves 
properly, and she always ended by losing her 
head and running away, or losing her head 

and staying miserably behind while the other person made 

a triumphant exit through some opposite door. 

Dedy wondered which it was going to be this time; and 
while she wondered she stood in the hall pretending to busy 
herself with the card-receiver and trying to scratch together 
enough courage to push her into her father’s library. She 
had laid awake for the last three nights planning how she 
would begin her remarks. She had been eloquent—very 
eloquent and altogether convincing—and he had been tact- 
ful in asking necessary questions at the perfect moment. 
And the result had turned out more than satisfactory. 

But when it came to real life ! He was a brilliant 
person, this father of hers; everybody knew it, and she 
knew it; and she knew, too, that she was not a bit like him. 
This knowledge had a depressing effect. Also, she was apt 
to be confused by the way he looked at her. Was he laugh- 
ing at her—or—or what? 

She felt deeply apologetic over being grown up and 
“finished,’’ and having brilliant parents who played their 
parts with a fine absence of flourish in their large circle, and 
not being at all what she ought to be in the way of a brilliant 
daughter to them. It was very dreadful to be twenty and 
to have been out two years and to be in continual danger of 
not being asked for your cotillions, or the supper, or to sit 
out dances, even when your mother was so extremely careful 
about the dinners she gave the dancing men and made a 
special point of the gentlemen’s favors at her own brilliant 
dances. However, being apologetic did not better matters 
any; and knowing that you only just escaped belonging to 
the permanent wall-flower class was not helpful in bolstering 
up your self-confidence at the crucial moment. 




















ZH Dedy gritted her teeth, opened the library door with- 
out knocking, and fairly dashed into the big, handsome, 
wholesome room that was her father’s special sanctum. She 
tried to be unaware of the quizzical look of amusement which 
the youngish-looking man with the shrewd, humorous eyes 
directed toward her. Did he think she didn’t know her 
entrance had been absurd? She brushed his ‘ Well, 
Puss ——”’ aside and she ignored his pile of papers. 

‘“‘T’ve come to talk to you’’—her words were a desperate 
rush—‘‘and I’ve forgotten all the beginnings I had ready; 
and I can’t think of any of the middles ——”’ 

He got up and stood looking down at her with his hand 
in his pocket and quite a broad smile on his face. But the 
smile changed from pure amusement to something softer 
and much sweeter, and he asked: ‘‘Hadn’t we better take 
it sitting down?” 

Dedy looked around for a chair, condemned them en 
masse, and collapsed on the hearthrug. Her heart had 
already turned to a dreadful lump in her throat, and she 
was convinced that the affair was going to go as badly as 
possible. But it was easier to sit on the floor where there 
was a decent amount of shadow and address your remarks 
to the carpet than to perch on a chair in electric radiance 
and talk into your lap. If she could only remember how to 
begin! 

“You see’’—she took a deep breath, trying feverishly to 
get hold of the sequence of her ideas—‘‘I’m twenty—and 
I’ve been out two years—and now it’s autumn again and 
everything’s going to begin all over again, only it isn’t a 
beginning but a dreadful going on—and this will be m 
third season—and—have you ever noticed me especially?” 
she suddenly interrupted. 

David Grayson was taken back. 
he parried. 

Dedy sighed disheartedly. ‘I thought, perhaps, Mother 
had talked it over with you,” she explained, outlining the 
carpet pattern with a careful forefinger. ‘‘ You see, it’s— 
it’s been a terrible humiliation for her, and—and I am sorry 
about it,” earnestly. ‘‘She was never meant to have a 
daughter who ” She did not finish the awful explana- 
tion. ‘‘But it seems to me, this beginning all over again— 
dressmakers and the tailor and the caterers, and getting 
ready with groans for a series of things—it’s only making 
a bad matter worse, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes?” said her father politely. 


‘“How do you mean?” 





GE Dedy glanced up quickly. No: he was not laughing 
—at least, not outside. ‘‘ You see,”’ she began again—some- 
how she seemed to have to come to an end along this line 
quite without finishing—‘‘I know, of course, how it is about 
parents, and—and I don’t blame them at all. They can’t be 
expected forever, you know—to—to—and, of course, a boy 
learns as he’s growing up that he simply can’t expect his 
parents to be supporting him all the time—the boys under- 
stand that already—and—and—the girl learns that with 
her it’s just the same way.” 

““Yes?”’ said her father. 

“But, you see, if—if I didn’t have all those clothes and 
the expense of going around, why it wouldn’t come to any 
more money than keeping me quietly for a couple of years 
more, would it? And——” 

“Suppose we leave the money question aside.’’ Her 
father spoke with chilly dryness. He had sat down again, 
and Dedy, stealing a look at him, saw two lines between his 
eyebrows. Yes; the affair was going badly. She had not 
been able to remember any of her astute beginnings. ‘‘ And 
suppose you tell me plainly,” and the continued dryness of 
his tone was not heartening, ‘“‘ what this monologue of yours 
is all about. I don’t quite gather—are you by any chance 
trying to’’—he bit back a smile and looked solemn—‘to 
insult me?”’ 

“Oh, no!” breathed Dedy, horrified. 

“Then what is the object of your preamble?” 

“It’s not the preamble,” Dedy told him with hot cheeks. 
“It’s quite the middle.” 


By Alberta Bancroft 


‘““Ah! The middle. And the end is what? That you 
want to go on flying around and think I can’t afford it? 
Or that you don’t want to go flying around any more and 
think [ can’t afford that, either?”’ He looked at her. Was 
it possible she was trying to tell him that she was engaged ? 
He wondered who the man was. His wife had always been 
scornful, not to say bitter, because of the entire absence 
of men so far as Dedy was concerned. ‘‘Or,”’ he ended, 
“‘don’t you want to live with me any more?” 

“I want to be let alone,’’ Dedy burst out with quite an 
unusual degree of courage. ‘‘I don’t want to go on trying 
and trying and trying. And besides,’’ with a flash of indig- 
nation at the thought of what she had gone through within 
the last two years, ‘I don’t think it’s dignified to spend all 
your time trying to please those little dancing men. It’s 
not —fitting.” 

“Bully for you,” said her father under his breath. The 
two lines disappeared from between his eyebrows. ‘‘I 
think you are quite right,” he agreed soberly, and he looked 
quite amiable again. 

“Only,” said Dedy, without noticing the interruption, 
“I don’t feel—I suppose I ought to, but I don’t—feel like 
going out into the world and supporting myself, mixed up 
in men’s offices, either; and ——”’ She came to a stop 
again. There didn’t seem any way to goon. The situation 
was desperate. 


ZH David Grayson looked down on her—the slim little 
figure on the hearthrug, a roseleaf color coming and going 
in her cheek, her young, red lips tremulously apart. He was 
a man of fine insights brought to bear on weighty matters. 
This was a weighty matter—this, too—and the fine insight 
instinctively came to bear upon it. 

‘‘Dedy,” he asked gently, ‘“‘has it ever occurred to you 
that the biggest sorrow a man has to look forward to is not 
the fact that he is growing older and will soon be quite old 
and quite useless, and will then be put away for good and 
all, but the fact that his children are growing older and will 
soon be grown up and won’t want to stay with him any 
longer? That they will all go away from the home he has 
spent the best part of his years in trying to make into the 
thing he hopes will please them, and he will be left quite 
alone with no children and only his old thoughts of them in 
his house?” 

Dedy stared at him, round-eyed. 

“Tell me exactly what you are thinking of,’’ he suddenly 
ordered. 

And Dedy answered quite without hesitation: ‘‘I was 
wondering whether you would really not mind if I went on 
living here ——” 

“It’s not a case of not minding,” he assured her quickly. 
‘“‘T shall be deeply grateful to you if you decide to go on 
living with me here—in your own home.” 

Dedy caught her breath. “I tell you what I should like 
to do.” Her eyes were like stars and she spoke in a trem- 
ulous rush. ‘‘ You are sure you can afford to keep me?” 
with a quick, birdlike glance up at him. 

‘‘Sure,”’ he replied. ‘‘Gypsy must have been rubbing 
it in,” he thought; Gypsy was the pet name he gave his 
wife. He was very fond of her. 

‘‘T should like just to stay here and—and live—and not 
spend all my time getting ready to live—and then being too 
tired or too cross to do it.” 

““Yes?” said her father in a very encouraging manner. 

““Yes.”” Dedy’s enthusiasm grew apace. ‘And I would 
like not to have to think about men at all; at least, not ina 
bothering way, I mean. It’s not that I want to be an old 
maid. I don't like old maids. They don’t have to be, but 
they always are—so very much like—like old maids.’’ Her 
father pulled his mustache and eyed her delightedly. Why, 
the child was charming. He wondered if Gypsy knew it. 
‘‘And I don’t want to be a sister to men; for sisters do get 
into awful scrapes and rows with their brothers. And I 
don’t want to be a cousin, or an aunt, or a mother to them, 
because when you’re a mother it’s such a responsibility. 
But I should love—oh, I should just love to be a grand- 
mother to them.” 

“Yes?” again encouraged her father, trying not to smile 
too broadly. 


GB“ Yes.”” Dedy clasped her hands over the beauty of 
the thought. ‘You see, being a grandmother is just the 
loveliest thing that can happen to you. You can do what- 
ever you want to, because there’s no one older to interfere 
with you. You can plant flower seeds when it’s time to 
go toa tea, and you can go riding because it’s such a lovely 
day when it’s time to go to the skating- rink instead—and 
no one can say anything. And you can have four or five 
frocks made up quietly and in a hurry and have it over 
with, instead of having fifteen or twenty and having the 
agony of going to fittings all winter. And no one can make 
you go to those dances where men stand against the wall 
and stare at you. And you can treat men ——” 

She paused, overcome. 

“Have you ever thought of that?’’ she asked in an awed 
tone. ‘Just think of being a grandmother when it comes to 
men! You’re old enough so that you can look at them— 
quite calmly—without minding whether they ask you to 
dance or not—ever. You don’t have to have them on your 
mind at all. They don’t make the least bit of difference. 
And yet’’—a sudden wistfulness came into the bubbling joy 
—‘‘you can be just as nice to them as you want to—between 
times, without having to feel that it has to be your life 
work—and you don’t have to feel, not for one single miser- 
able little moment, that you’re making up to them, or that 
people will say you’re trying to, or anything of that kind at 
all. Oh,” with a heartful sigh, “it’s just too ideal! But 
what do you think of it?” 

Her father answered promptly, heartily and solemnly 
that the idea was an admirable one. It was the thing above 
all others that he chose to have her do. Let her begin at 
once and be a grandmother by all means. Only 
With dismay, David Grayson suddenly remembered his 
wife. He must not make things difficult for the child—or 
her mother. He proceeded rapidly to hedge. 

“Only,” he interposed, ‘‘could your mother let—I mean, 


would she perhaps not prefer Perhaps I had better 
talk it over with her.” 











Dedy had bounced up off the floor at his first words of 
approbation and was already headed for the door; her 
point, miraculously, was gained; her father’s big room, too 
small a place to contain her joy. Now she came slowly back 
again. 

‘*You won’t have to talk it over with Mother.” 
him solemnly. ‘‘ Mother’ll talk it over with you.” There 
was a pause. ‘She'll want to, I guess, when she comes 
back. She’s gone away for it to be a lesson to me”” —Mrs. 
Grayson had left for Del Monte three days before—‘‘and 
she'll be back tomorrow. She’s gone so that I can remember 
myself,’’ Dedy’s mouth became doleful, ‘“‘and I’m afraid she 
won't like—I think, perhaps, she’s going to wash her hands 
of me—for a while, anyway. But, perhaps,’’ with tentative 
hopefulness, ‘‘it’ll be a relief to her hands not to have me on 
them.” 

David Grayson’s eyes were gravely sympathetic, but his 
inner man was replete with gurgles. ‘I’ve suspected it for 
years,” he was telling himself, ‘‘and now I know it. That 
child’s a perfect circus; and she’s never been allowed to 
have a show of her own.” 

Dedy was headed toward the door again, and again she 
turned back. She came and stood at his side by the table. 
“T haven’t been quite square,” she admitted, her face 
flushed, her fingers reaching for the paper-cutter. ‘‘ Would 
you—are you sure you would feel the same about me if I 
were a genius and could support myself? Or—or if some 
one else wanted to—to support me? You’re not saying 
this because you want to put a good face on a bad matter ? 
Because you think you have to and you're going to be 
polite about it, even if it takes a spell of sickness? Because, 
perhaps, I could ——” 

For answer she found herself enveloped in a bearlike hug. 
“You and your support!” a big, delighted voice scoffed 
above her head. ‘You trot off to bed. You’re quite the 
youngest thing I’ve seen for a month.” And with a kiss he 
let her go. 

But at the door she faced him desperately. ‘‘ Abraham 
Todd wants to marry me,” she burst out in an agony of 
perturbation. ‘I don’t see how it happened. Neither does 
Mother. She thinks it’s wonderful, though she’s too polite 
to say so. She acts as though she had always expected me 
to end that way. But she’s very determined about it. 
They both are. And I can’t. I just can’t.” 

And with that she fled. 


She eyed 





HEY talked it over, solemnly, excitedly, exhaustively, 

and still the mystery remained a mystery. Todd had 
never haunted the house; had never acted shadow to Dedy 
in public, or otherwise indulged in young men’s attentions. 
And the parents stared at one another helplessly. 

“Todd is distinctly —er—distinctly ——”’ Grayson began. 

“Exactly,” agreed Gypsy, biting off the word as though 
it were a piece of thread. She was just back from Del 
Monte, and the knowledge that Dedy had not ‘‘ remembered 
herself’”’ in the three days set aside for that purpose had not 
diminished the mother’s sense of helpless exasperation. 

‘‘We will leave her alone,” they finally decided. There 
was no object in sending her away and every object in 
keeping her where she was. 

On the other hand, Gypsy was not a person to remain 
defeated on the field. She would retire and give the enemy — 
Dedy, to wit—time to exhaust herself in useless manceuvers. 

Grayson did not want Gypsy to go away at all. It was 
always pleasanter for her to be wherever he happened to be. 
And in particular, Henry Chalmers was coming out from 
New York; there was the possibility of a big business 
alliance—the possibility, that is, if the matter were man- 
aged right—and he had counted on Gypsy to look after the 
social end of the affair. 

But one look at her averted face and he smothered his 
objections. Dedy to have the effrontery to turn her back 
on the goal of all ambition and refuse one of the most 
coveted eligibles of their acquaintance! Preposterous! 
Appalling! Impossible! The mother could not get over it. 
So she went East. 

“But I leave on one condition, Davie,” 
husband at the station. 
dinner once a week.” 

And that was seven weeks ago. 


she told her 
“You have Abraham Todd to 


David Grayson sat in his library thinking them over— 
those weeks. He had spent a good part of them watching 
Dedy—her summary disposal of the wardrobe question; 
her bland way of taking charge of the house; her attitude 
toward Abraham Todd. She showed not a tinge of embar- 
rassment at meeting that gentleman; and one might have 
gathered from her entire absence of feeling that she had the 
habit of refusing eligibles every day in the week. And then 
her pose, her inimitable pose, as a grandmother. It was as 
though, suddenly, by some mysterious means placed above 
all humans of masculine persuasion, she spent such time as 
she could spare from vital matters benignly patting them on 
the head. 

And this attitude left its mark upon them. 

Now only was Abraham Todd inclined to grovel; and 
Grayson saw the half-revealed looks of delight with which 
he received the demure impertinences of Dedy (and where 
had Dedy learned to be so delicately impertinent, if you 
please?); but the younger men as well—the twins, her 
brothers, now Sophomores in college across the Bay, and 
the host of young fellows of their set—they were all of 
them ‘‘sitting up and taking notice.” 





WES And the result of all this watching on his part was, he 
told himself savagely, that he was sitting here in a fit of the 
sulks because he had actually become jealous on account of 
her. He shook himself impatiently and poked the fire. It 
was not those boys; no, nor Abraham Todd that roused this 
extraordinary feeling. But that Henry Chalmers, almost 
old enough to be her father, should have come forward 
boldly and proclaimed himself a suitor for her hand—that 
was too much. 

He should not have her. Grayson’s fingers clenched. 
He was too old. She was too sweet, too young, too fine. He 
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RED PEPPER BURNS 


The Romance of a Country Doctor 


By Grace S. Richmond, Author of the “Juliet” Stories, etc. 


III—In Which He Assumes a Responsibility 


pone or 


“1OU’RE all to come in and have an ice-cool, 
salad-y supper with us,”’ Mrs. Macauley declared 
as the car turned in at the home driveway. 
“Hot coffee, too, if you want it—or even beef- 
steak if you prefer. But I thought since it 
was so hot ——”’ 

“‘T’ll take the beefsteak,’’ announced Burns 
over his shoulder, “‘if I find nothing urgent for 
me todo. If there’s a call fs 

i ‘“‘If there is make it, and you shall have the 
> ” ; 
A; beefsteak when you get back,’’ Martha promised 

Mrs. Macauley was of the sort of young married woman 
who delights to make her friends comfortable — and none 
better than Red Pepper, who was her husband's most valued 
friend, as he was that of his neighbor on the other side, 
Arthur Chester. To everybody’s regret the call was wait- 
ing, and as the party went 
in to supper they waved 
their hands at the Green 
Imp flying away down the 
road. It was not till long 
after the ‘“‘ice-cool, salad-y 
supper’’ was ended and the 
women, freshly clad, were 
sitting on the porch again, 
the men smoking on the 
steps below them, that the 
Green Imp came back. 


224 Ten minutes later a 
familiar figure crossed the 
lawn at a pace which sug- 
gested both reluctance and 











fatigue. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for 
that beefsteak ——’’ Burns 
began. 


‘““You wouldn’t have 
come,” finished Macauley. 
“‘Oh, we know that! Go in 
and get it, Red, and perhaps 
afterward the charms of 
human society will have 
their innings.”’ 

Whether or not the beef- 
steak made the difference 
a change had taken place 
when R. P. Burns at length 
returned to the comforts of 
the porch. He threw himself 
1pon a crimson cushion on 
the upper step precisely at 
the feet, as it chanced, of 
Ellen Lessing. As he leaned 
comfortably back against 
the porch pillar he looked 
directly up into her face, 
his eyes meeting hers with 
an odd, searching expression 
as if he now saw her for the 
first time. Pauline, gazing 
enviously across, saw the 
black eyes meet the hazel 
ones in the dim light, and 
noted that a curiously long 
look was exchanged—the 
sort of look which denotes 
that two people are observ- 
ing each other closely with- 
out attempt at producing 
an impression, only at dis- 
covering what is there. 


WZ But when Burns be- 
gan to talk he appeared to 
address the midsummer 
night air, staring off into it 
and speaking low, so that all 
leaned forward to listen. 
For, at last, he seemed to 
have something other than 
motor cars upon his mind. 

‘*He’samighty taking little 
chap,” he said musingly. 
‘Curly black hair, eyes like 
coals—with a fringe around 
‘em like a hedge. Cheeks 
none too round—but milk 
and eggs and good red steaks 
will take care of that. A 
body like a cherub’s—when 
it’s filled out a bit.”’ 

‘‘What in the name of gibberish are you giving us, 
Red?” inquired Macauley. 

‘“Name’s ‘Bob,’’’ went on Red Pepper. “By all the odd 
chances! That’s what decided me. ‘Bobby Burns’—it 
was the last straw!”’ 

“Is he crazy?’’ asked Chester of the company. They 
seemed undecided. They were listening closely. 

‘‘Clothes—one pair of patched breeches—remember 
‘Little Breeches,’ Ches ?—one faded flannel shirt— mended 
till there wasn’t much left to mend. A straw hat with a 
fringe around it—uneven fringe. Inside—a heartache as 
big as a little fellow could carry and stagger under it. 
Think of having the heartache—at five—and for your 
grandmother!”’ 

‘‘Why for his grandmother?” asked Winifred Chester. 

‘‘Because there wasn’t anybody else to have it for. Rest 
all gone, grandmother the one who mended the breeches 
and patched the shirt, and went without food herself lest 
the boy’s cheeks get thinner yet. That was what fixed her 
at last—she hadn’t enough vitality to pull her through.” 

‘‘So that was the matter with you today,’ hazarded 
Chester. ‘‘Worried about your patient all day and found 
you'd lost her when you got back?” 


DRAWN BY C. M. RELYEA 


Burns turned upon him with a characteristic flash. ‘‘ You 
go join the ranks of the snap-shots. They sometimes miss 
fire. No, I didn’t. I’d lost her before I went or I wouldn’t 
have gone, not for you or any other box-party. It was the 
kiddie that was on my mind—as I’d seen him last.” 

‘‘Where is he now?”’ asked Martha Macauley urgently. 
She was the mother of two small sons and Burns’s sketch 
had interested her. 

He looked up at her. ‘‘ Want to see him?” 

“Of course Ido. Did you take him to somebody in town? 
Are you going to send him to the asylum in the city ?”’ 

‘Do you want to see him?” Burns inquired of Winifred 
Chester. He rose. 

“Red! What do you mean? Have you got a child 
here?”’ 

“Come along, all of you if you like. He won’t wake up. 
He’s sleeping like a top—can’t help it, with all that bread 
and milk inside of him. Part cream it was, too. I saw 





Cynthia chucking it in. He’d got her, good and plenty, in 
the first five minutes. Bless her susceptible heart! 
on.”’ 


sar 


Come 


lalk of susceptible hearts,” jeered Macauley as he fol- 
lowed. ‘‘ There’s the softest one in the county.” 

*“Nobody would ever guess it,’’ murmured 
Hempstead. 

They tiptoed into the house, across the offices into the 
big, square room which was Burns’s own. He switched 
on a hooded reading-light beside the bed and turned it so 
that its rays fell on the small occupant. 

He lay in spread-eagle, small-child fashion, arms and legs 
thrown wide, the black, curly head disdaining the pillow, 
one fist clutching a man’s riding-crop. In sleep the little 
face was an exquisite one; the onlookers might guess what 
it would be awake. 

Burns pointed at the crop, smiling. ‘That was the 
nearest approach to a plaything I could muster tonight. 
Tomorrow the shops will help me out.”’ 

“Tl send over plenty in the morning, Red,” whispered 
Martha Macauley. Her eyes were suspiciously shiny. 

‘Did you bring him home just now?” questioned 


Winifred. 


Pauline 


Burns nodded. “I hadn’t meant to get him tonight, if I 
did at all. My call took me within half a mile. I went over 
and saw him again. That settled it.’’ 

_ The small sleeper stirred, sighed. Burns turned off the 
light in a twinkling. ‘‘He’s not used to electricity point 
blank,” he chuckled. 

_ Going down the steps a hand touched his arm. He looked 
into Ellen Lessing’s upturned face and discovered anew that 
it was a face to hold the attention of a man. But there was 
no coquetry in it. Instead, he saw a stirred look in eyes 
which struck him suddenly as singularly like those of the 
child he had just shown her, ‘‘black, with a fringe around 
em. 
“Doctor Burns,” she said, “will you give me the very 
great pleasure of dressing the boy? I know how to do it.” 

“Of course, if you want to,” he responded gladly. ‘I 
hoped you ladies would look after that.”’ 

“Let me do it alone,” she urged. “They have their 
children: it would be only 
a task to them. To me—I 
can’t tell you what a de- 
light it would be.” 

“Tl take you and Bob 
to the city in the morning, if 
you'll go.” 

“Tt will be a happy morn- 
ing for Bob and me, then,”’ 
she answered, and he saw it 
in her face that it would be. 
But he felt that it was be- 
cause of the boy; not forany 
otherreason. It occurred to 
him that it might possibly 
be a happy morning for the 
_" of the Green Imp, 
also. 


WES “So Ellen’s going to 
dress the brat.’”” Macauley 
was strolling over the lawn 
with Chester and Burns, as, 
having outsat the women on 
the Macauley porch, the men 
were turning bedward, re- 
luctant to leave the cool 
starshine of the July night. 
“It’s easy to see why she 
wantstodothat. Her three- 
year-old boy would have 
been just about this Bob’s 
age by now. Tough luck, 
wasn’t it ?—when he was all 
she had left since Jack got 
out of the game?” 

Burns stared at him. 
“Oh, that’s why? I didn’t 
know about her boy, or I’d 
forgotten it if I was ever 
told. She will enjoy fitting 
Bob out, if I can keep her 
from putting him into white 
clothes to make him re- 
semble an angel instead of 
a small boy with an eye for 
dirt.”’ 

“You'll find Ellen’s no 
fool,’’ Macauley assured him 
warmly. ‘But if she takes 
an interest in the boy it’ll 
be the best thing that could 
happen to him. She has a 
lot of money. She may get 
a notion to adopt him.” 

But upon this Red Pepper 
Burns spoke with decision. 
“‘Confound you, the kiddie 
belongs to me. Didn't I tell 
you his name is now Robert 
Burns? She may dress him 
if she likes. She can’t have 
him, not by a long shot. 
He’s mine!”’ 

“Oh, well, it might be 
arranged,’’ murmured 
Macauley, but not quite low 
enough. 

In a flash he was laid flat 
on his back on the lawn, a 
menacing figure standing 
over him. 

‘“None of that!’’ growled 
the man with the temper. 
“Not now nor any other 
time.” Then he laughed 
and let his victim up. ‘Alcohol will take out grass stains, 
Jim,” he advised. ‘Tell Martha that.” 


IV—In Which He Makes a Concession 


ED PEPPER BURNS opened his eyes. What on earth 
was that? Asmall voice piping at him from within close 
range? Buthow could that be? 

Something bumped against him. He turned his head on 

his pillow. A small figure at his side had raised itself upon 
its elbow; a pale little face was staring at him in affright. 
Burns roused himself, suddenly very wide awake indeed. 
_ “It’s all right, little man,” said he, pulling the child gently 
into the warmth of his encircling arm. ‘‘ You came home 
with me last night. Don’t you remember? You're going 
to make mea visit. And this morning after breakfast we're 
going to drive to town and buy a train of cars—red, shiny 
cars and an engine with a bell on it. What do you think of 
that?” : 

It did not take long to change Bob’s fright into the happi 
est anticipations. Red Pepper Burns was at his best wit! 
= he had what their mothers called ‘‘a way \ 
them. 
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A knock at the door and Cynthia’s voice calling, 
“‘Here’s some things for the little boy, Doctor,”’ put an 
end to a full half-hour of delightful comradeship, during 
which the sheets of the bed had become a tent and the 
two were soldiers resting aftera day’s march. Burns rose 
and took in the parcel. Martha Macauley had sent it. 
Her boy Harold was the nearest in size to Bob of any of 
the children of his neighbors, and the parcel held every- 
thing needed, from undershirt to scarlet windsor scarf to 
tie under the rolling collar of the blue blouse. 


'OZS5 ‘A bath first, Bob,”’ and his new guardian initiated 
him into the exciting experience of a splash in a big white 
tub, in water decidedly warmer than it would be a week 
hence when he should have become used to the invigorat- 
ing cool plunge. Then Burns, glowing from contact with 
water as cold as it could be got from the tap, clad in bath- 
robe and slippers, attempted to solve the mysteries of 
Bob's toilet. Roars of laughter interspersed with high 
crowings of glee presently brought Cynthia to the door. 

“Can't I help you, Doctor Burns?” she called anxiously. 

“Not a bit of it, Cynthia: much obliged. I’m having 
the time of my life. Stand still, son; let’s try it this way 
round!’ came back to the housekeeper’s ears. 

“‘T ain’t never wore so many fings before,’’ Bob declared 
doubtfully, as a small white waist with dangling elastic 
stocking-supporters was finally discovered to go best 
buttoned in the back. 

“I know. But you'll see how fine it is to have your 
stockings held up for you. Hi! Here are some sandals, 
Bob! Barefoot sandals, only we'll wear them over 
stockings today, since we’re going shopping. Now for 
these blue garments—I wonder how they go. Shapeless- 
looking things, they appear to me. I suppose they’ll 
resolve into baggy knickers and the sort of long shirt with 
a belt to it the youngsters of yourage all wear. Here we 
go. Does this top part button behind, Bob, like the waist ? 
No, I think not. . . . It sure looks odd, whichever 
way we don it, but that may be because it’s pretty big. 
Harold’s several sizes bigger than you, though he can’t 
be much older. Give me six months and I’ll have you 
filling out any other five-year-old’s clothes.” 

‘“My hands—they’re all gone,” remarked the child, 
holding out hisarms. The blue sleeves did, indeed, cover 
them to the finger-tips. Laughing, Burns rolled the cloth 
back, making an awkward bunch at the wrist, but allow- 
ing the small hands freedom. 

“‘When Mrs. Lessing trains her eye on you she'll want 
to make time getting to the shops,” Burns observed, 
struggling with the scarlet scarf and finally tying it like a 
four-in-hand. ‘ But you’reclean, Bob,and hungry, I hope. 
Now I want a great big hug to pay me for dressing you.”’ 

He held out his arms and his new charge sprang into 
them, pressing arms like sticks around the strong neck of 
the man who seemed to him already the best friend he had 
in the world—as he was. 


WES At eleven o'clock, a round of calls made, the Green 
Imp came for Bob and Mrs. Lessing. They met him, 
hand in hand, the little figure in its misfit clothes look- 
ing quaint enough beside the perfect outlines of his com- 
panion’s attire. But both faces were very happy. 

““How many dollars do you suppose Ellen has stowed 
away in that handsome purse of hers, ready to spend 
on the child?”” Martha Macauley queried of Winifred 
Chester as they watched the Green Imp out of sight 
from the Macauley porch. 

Mrs. Chester shook her head. ‘‘I’ve no idea. 
want to get him everything a child could have. 
won't let her.”’ 

““He won't know. He'll drop them at a store and go off 
to the hospital. The things will come home by special 
delivery, and the next thing he sees will be Bob in silk 
socks and white linen.” 

“I don’t believe it. He'll go shopping with them. 
He’s wild over the boy, and he doesn’t care a straw what 
people might think who saw the three together. He'll 
tyrannize over Ellen—and she'll let him, for the pleasure 
of being ruled by a man once more!”’ 

It was a shrewd prophecy and goes to show that women 
really understand each other pretty well—women of the 
same sort. For Red Pepper Burns did go shopping with 
the pair from start to finish. It was an experience he did 
not see any occasion for missing. 

“You won’t mind my coming, too?” was all the per- 
mission he asked, and Mrs. Lessing answered simply: 
“Surely not, if you care to. We shall want your judg- 
ment.” 

She had not conducted them to a department store, 
but to the small shop of a decidedly exclusive children’s 
outfitter. Burns knew nothing about the presumably 
greater cost of buying a wardrobe in a place like this, but 
he soon scented danger. He looked upon certain glass 
showcases containing wax lay-figures of pink-cheeked 
youngsters attired as for the stage, and boomed his first 
caution into his companion’s ear. 

“That’s not the sort of puppet we want to make out 
of Bob, eh?”’ he suggested. 

She turned, smiling. ‘Not unless you intend to keep 
him in a glass case, Doctor Burns.” 

“‘No long-trousered imitation of a sailor-boy, either, 
please,’’ said he, pointing, disfavor in his eye, at the 
presentment of a curly-headed infant of five in a Jack-tar 
outfit of white flannel topped by an expensive straw hat. 

“‘I see you're not going to trust me,’’ murmured Mrs. 
Lessing, as a slim-waisted, trailing, black-gowned sales- 
woman approached. 

“T’'ll trust you, but I intend to keep my eye on you,” 
admitted Burns frankly. He observed with interest the 
wonderful figure of the saleswoman. Quite possibly that 
lady thought he was admiring her, for nothing in his face 
could have told her that he was mapping out in his 
surgeon’s mind her physical anatomy, and speculating 
as to where in the name of Hygeia she could have disposed 
of her digestive organs in a circumference the diminutive 
size of that! 


She'll 
But Red 


‘27 Underwear first. Mrs. Lessing went straight at the 
foundations of Bob’s makeup, and began to look over 
boxes of little gossamer shirts and tiny union suits of a 
fabric so delicately fine that Burns handled a fold of it 
suspiciously. 
“Silk?” he questioned. 
o She shook her head, the corners of her mouth curving. 
Only a thread now and then. Mostly lisle—for very 


hot weather. These others have some wool in them, for 
cooler days. Those nearest you are quite warm, though 
very light in weight. For really cold weather , 

““You’re not planning to watch the thermometer and 
keep him changing underwear accordingly ?”’ 

‘‘Not at all, Doctor Burns. But four weights for the 
year aren’t too many, are they?”’ 

‘*Are you buying for a year ahead?”’ 

‘Please let me. I shall not be here when he needs to 
change.” 

Their eyes met. 
from argument. 

Stockings came next. Mrs. Lessing bought substantial 
tan ones in quantity, long and well reénforced. Then she 
took up socks of russet and of white. ‘‘Shall you object 
to his wearing these a good deal?” she asked Burns. 

He took up one small sample, running his fingers into 
it. “I should think he might put his toes through one of 
those in an hour or two,” he suggested. ‘‘His legs are 
pretty thin. Do you think pipe-stem legs in short socks, 
to say nothing of bruises and scratches, really attractive?” 

“You want him to go barefooted a good deal of the 
time, don’t you?”’ 

‘‘Sure. But legs in socks are neither fish, flesh nor 
good red herring, to my thinking.’”’ 

He looked obstinate in spite of the smile on his lips and 
she deliberated, drawing a white sock unmistakably fine 
and expensive over her gray-gloved hand. Plainly she 
wanted to see Bob in socks and strap slippers, of the 
sort her boy would have worn. 

Burns studied her profile as she studied the sock. ‘Get 
him a pair or two for your own satisfaction,’’ he conceded. 

He did not hear the order she gave, but the saleswoman 
was pleasantly smiling as she checked it. 





Something in hers made him desist 


ZH The next thing that happened Bob was being meas- 
ured. Then he was trying on Russian blouse suits that 
fitted, practical little garments of blue galatea, of tan- 
colored linen crash, even of brown holland. Burns looked 
onapprovingly. Theclothes turned Bob intoa gentleman’s 
son, no doubt of that, but it was the sort of gentleman’s 
son who can have the very best of romping good times. 

Something diverted Burns’s attention for a little, and 
when he turned back to Bob a bright scarlet reefer had 
been pulled on over his blouse, and a wide sailor hat with 
a scarlet ribbon crowned his black curls. The result was 
engagingly picturesque. But the critic frowned. 

“T’m afraid that won’t do, Mrs. Lessing,’’ he objected 
decidedly. 

“You don’t like the color? 
eyes?” 

“It won’t hurt his hair, but it will his eyes. 
on that red will torture him.” 

“Will it? I shouldn’t have thought of it. So many 
children wear them.” 

“And shortly come to spectacles. 
half an hour.” 

She drew off the reefer. Bob objected. ‘‘I like the red 
jacky, Dotter Burns,” he said. It was his first comment. 
Hitherto he had been in a dazed state, submitting wonder- 
ingly to this strange experience. 

Another small coat of tan-colored cloth with a gorgeous 
red and brown emblem on the sleeve consoled him. 

“T think we are through,” said Mrs. Lessing. 

Burns looked at her. ‘‘ No white clothes?” he asked. 

“Did you want him to have some?”’ 

“No. But I thought you would.” 

“Tl have ordered three suits to be made for him,’’ she 
admitted, flushing a little. ‘‘They will be very plain and 
will launder beautifully. He will wear them only on 
special occasions. Do you mind?” 

“Well, not on those conditions,” he agreed reluctantly. 

They went to a shoe shop, and Bob became the richer 
for leather sandals, canvas shoes, and various other foot- 
wear, some of it undeniably fine. Burns took one little 
black slipper into his hand. 

“T wonder what Bob’s grandmother would say to that,” 
he observed in a whisper. 

Ellen Lessing regarded its mate. Her lashes hid her 
eyes, but her lip quivered and he saw it. The salesman 
was busy with Bob. Burns laid his hand for an instant 
on hers. She looked up and a smile struggled with the 
tears. 


Not with his hair and 


The sun 


Try it yourself for 


ZH Atoy shop came last. Here Bob was in an ecstasy. 
His companions walked up and down the aisles, follow- 
ing his eager steps. Mrs. Lessing would have filled his 
arms, but she found the way obstructed. 

“He may have the train of cars,’’ Burns consented. 
“But they must be cars he'll have to pull about for 
himself. No, not the trotting-horse, nor the trolley on 
the track, nor any other of the mechanical stuff. I'll get 
him that dandy little tool-chest and that box of building 
blocks, but that’s enough.”’ 

“The mechanical toys are of the best, sir,’’ suggested 
the salesman. ‘‘They won’t break except with pretty 
rough handling.’’ 

“That’s bad,’’ Burns asserted. ‘‘The quicker they 
broke the less objection I’d have to ’em. It’s a wonder 
the modern child has a trace of resource or inventiveness 
leftin him. Teach him to construct, not to destroy, then 
you ve done something for him.”’ 

“Tsn’t he rather young for tools?’’ Mrs. Lessing was 
turning over a small saw in her hands, feeling its sharp 
teeth with a premonitory finger. 

“There are gauze and bandages in the office.’ He 
laughed at her expression as she laid down the saw. 

“You won't object to that box of tin soldiers?’’ she 
asked. 

“Decidedly. You don’t want to spoil him at the start. 
For a boy who never had a toy in his life he’s acquired 
enough now to turn his head. Come away, Mrs. Lessing 
—flee temptation. Come, Bobby boy,” and he led the 
way. 

Bob, astride of a marvelous rocking-horse taller than 
himself, was like to weep. Mrs. Lessing went to him. He 
whispered something inher ear. She came back to Burns. 

“Doctor Burns,” said she, ‘‘every boy has a rocking- 
horse. He’s just the age to enjoy it. Surely it won’t 
hazard his inventiveness: it will develop it. He’ll ride 
all over the country, as you do in the Green Imp.” 

““What’s the price?” 

‘It’s not costly and it’s a very good one.” 

Burns inquired the price again; this time he asked the 
salesman. Then he spoke low: 


“Fifteen dollars seems ‘not costly’ to you, I suppose. 
Think of Bob yesterday, with not a toy to his name.” 

“That’s why I want to give him one today.” 

“He'll be just as happy riding a stick—as soon as he 
forgets this.’ 

“He won't forget it. Look at his eyes.” 

“You're looking at his eyes all the time. 
what undoes you.” 

He had to look away from her eyes then himself, or 
he felt quite suddenly that he, too, would have been 
undone. He had resisted the entreaty in women’s eyes 
many times, but not always, despite the reputation he 
held for invulnerability. 

“Doctor Burns, won’t you give me this one pleasure? 
You’ve really been quite firm all the morning.’ 

She was smiling, but he had himself in hand again and 
he was blunt with her. ‘‘Bob’sa bachelor’s child now,” 
he said. ‘‘He must be trained according to bachelor’s 
ideas. Come, you know it’s out of reason to give the 
youngster any more today. Be sensible.” 


That’s 


"ZS They followed him out of the store, Bob’s hand held 
fast in hers. Somehow, they both looked very young as 
they stood outside the shop window, gazing back at the 
marvelous display within. He felt as if he were being 
rather cruel to them both. This was absurd, of course, 
when one considered the box of blocks, the train of cars 
and the tool-kit. The child had enough playthings 
already to send him out of his head. Burns drove away 
rapidly to get out of range of other windows which seemed 
filled with rocking-horses today. 

He looked down at Bob. “Happy, little chap?” he 
asked. 

Bob nodded. His arms clasped the red train, but he 
was not looking at it. 

‘‘ Like the cars?”’ 

Bob nodded. His wide sailor hat obscured his face. 
Burns could see only the tip of the small nose. 

You'll have a splendid time with those blocks, won't 

ou! 

: Again the nod, but no reply. 

‘“The hammer’s pretty nice, too, isn’t it?” 

Once more the dumb answer. But the silence seemed 
odd, for Bob had long since lost his fear of these com- 
panions. 

‘*Look up here, Bob.”’ 

Reluctantly the child obeyed. Burns caught one 
fleeting glimpse of wet black lashes. One big tear was 
slowly stealing down the pale little cheek. 

‘‘What’s the matter, old man?”’ 

No reply. 

Burns looked at Ellen Lessing behind Bob’s back. 
She did not meet his glance. She was looking at the 
boy. It struck him that her profile made the most 
enchanting outline he had ever seen. He tried to steel 
his heart against them both. He knew his theory was 
right; he now had the chance to put it into practice. 


ZH) The Green Imp turned acorner tothe right. They 
were not yet out of the city, and at the next block the 
car turned another corner, also to the right. At the end 
of another block the Imp swerved once more to the 
right. This brought them back to the wide street which 
led to the shopping district they had lately left. With 
silent passengers the Imp threaded its way to the toy 
shop. In front of it Burns stopped the car. He got out 
and went in and came out, the big rocking-horse in the 
arms of the salesman who followed him. 

He looked up at their faces. Bob’s was one wide-eyed 
countenance of incredulous joy. The other’s—if he 
had seen there satisfaction at having brought a man to 
terms he felt he should have despised her; but that was 
not what he saw. 

There was just room to wedge the rocking-horse in at 
Mrs. Lessing’s feet without encroaching on the steering- 
gear. As they drove off Bob was bending over and 
gently stroking the animal’s splendid black mane, with 
little chuckles and gurgles of joy. Once more Burns 
looked at Ellen Lessing behind Bob’s back. 

‘*You’re happy now, aren’t you?”’ he asked. ‘Then, 
confound it, I must own I’m paid for letting my wise 
bachelor notions go hang just for this time!” 

‘‘Thank you,” she answered very gently. 
paid for trying to be reasonable.” 

He laughed, suddenly content. Between them the 
little lad who had never owned a toy in his life, stow- 
ing the red train carefully away between his feet, gave 
himself wholly to the rocking-horse. 


““And I’m 


ZS “Well, Ellen,” was Martha Macauley’s greeting 
to her sister, ‘‘did you have as interesting a time dressing 
the child as you expected?” 

‘‘T had a charming time,”’ replied Mrs. Lessing. She 
shook the dust out of her long gray veil, smiling at her 
memory of the morning. 

‘Did R. P. prove docile?” 

‘“‘Docile’ doesn’t seem to me just the word.” 

‘‘T used it in an attempt at fine irony,” explained Mrs. 
Macauley. ‘‘ Well, was he tractable, then?” 

‘*He was very polite and kind and jolly—until the real 
business of shopping began. Then he became suspicious 
—and a trifle autocratic.’”” She recalled his look as he 
told her that he would trust her, but that he meant to 
keep an eye upon her. 

‘Didn't you get your own way about anything?” 
demanded her sister, with eager curiosity. 

Ellen looked at her. Martha noted that the soft black 
eyes were glowing, and that she had not seen Ellen 
appear more alive and interested since the days before 
trouble came to her. ‘‘Do you imagine we fought a 
battle over our shopping?’”’ she asked, her lips curving 
with merriment. 

‘But you don’t tell me. I'm anxious to know whether 
we shall see the boy dressed according to Red’s ideas or 
yours.” : 

‘‘We agreed beautifully on nearly all points of his 
dressing. Where we differed we—compromised.” : 

‘“‘Red never compromises with anybody, so I suppose it 
was done by your giving in.” 

“‘Henever compromises? Youdohiminjustice. Hecan 
compromise royally —by that same method of ‘ giving in.’”’ 

“IT simply can’t believe it,”’ murmured Martha, shaking 
her head. 


CONTINUED IN THE MAY JOURNAL 



































Part Ill 





HE lady announced as the future Mrs. John 
Shand that wild election night in the Glasgow 
barber shop became Mrs. John Shand before 
the month was out. After six years, I, 
Maggie Wylie, was married. I was Mrs. 
John Shand, M. P. 

The iron cementers had made John their 
London manager. They were glad and lucky 
to get him and pay him eight hundred pounds 
a year. So we went to London to live. And 
London, that great town where simple folk 
iuesasseesseesnneeed SCEM SO Small, was not too big for John Shand. 
Almost from the first John had made an impression in the 
House. The newspapers were asking who he was. The 
Ministers had their eyes on him. They knew he was a 

strong man. 

In his second year John took up the cause of the women 
who want votes. I have never had the head to understand 
the woman question. But it seemed to me that it was a 
good thing for John to be the leader and champion of a 
cause. It gave hima chance, and all John needed was that. 

But it was not all plain sailing for long, for the ladies 
were ever growing more insistent that John should do some- 
thing more than make speeches for them in the House. 
They wanted him to press their bill to a vote, and that, as any 
one could see, would em- 
barrass the Government. 
For it was one thing for 
those unhappy men, the 
Ministers, to favor votes 

for women as men, and 
another to support the 
bill for it as Ministers. 
It came to John very 
plainly that if he pressed 
the matter to a division 
it was theend of him with 
the leaders of his party; 
and if he refused to press 
it it was the end of him 
with the ladies. 


W243 From this unjust 
and difficult situation 
there seemed to be no 
escape, and John was 
preparingtomeetit. He 
was writing a great 
speech, eloquent and 
strong, and at its close he 
was preparing to declare 
his position. On the 
afternoon that he fin- 
ished it the ladies’ suf- 
fragette committee was 
waiting on him in the 
dining-room, with Lady 
Sybil Lazenby as one of 
its members. The 
Comtesse de la Briere 
was calling on me in our 
living-room, and any 
minute I was expecting 
Alick, David and James 
from Scotland. They 
were coming to celebrate 
the second anniversary 
of our wedding. Somany 
things there were for me 
to think of that I decided 
to think of none of them 
but to knit my stocking 
and visit with the 
Comtesse, of whom I was 
truly fond. 

I remember John 
came in as we were talk- * % 
ing, and the Comtesse 
hailed him as ‘‘The 
Ladies’ Champion.” 
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DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


‘“‘And so,”’ she said, “I understand you are about to intro- 
duce a bill to give women an equal right with men to-grow 
beards.” 

The Comtesse was always a puzzle to dear John. ‘‘ There’s 
nothing about beards in it,’’ he answered. Then he asked 
me if I had typed it. You see, I had learned to use the 
typewriting machine and to take shorthand notes as well. 
It was useful in small ways. 

‘“Yes,’’ I answered, and I went to the desk and took it 
from the drawer and gave it to him. 

‘“‘I’m to tell the ladies’ committee what I’m to do,” he 
explained to the Comtesse. ‘If you'll excuse me I'll just 
see if I know the peroration,” and he began while I held 
the manuscript: ‘‘In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, these are 
the reasonable demands of every intelligent English woman’ 
—(I had better say ‘British woman,’” he added), ‘‘‘and I 
am proud to nai! them to my mast fan 

**Oho!” cried the Comtesse, ‘“‘he defies his leaders!”’ 

‘**—So long as I can do so without embarrassing the Gov- 
ernment,’” continued John, heedless of the interruption. 
(Copyright, 1910, by Charles Frohman.) 








The Girl Who Had No Charm 


As We Know Her Through Miss Maude Adams in J. M. Barrie’s Play 


“What Every Woman Knows” 
By Maggie Wylie 


T IS generally conceded that in his play, ‘‘ What Every Woman Knows,’’ Mr. Barrie has written what is thus far, 
at least, his masterpiece. The thousands who have seen the play will be glad to have their evening’s pleasure 


recalled by reading the delightful play in this story form. 


But it is for those far away from the cities who cannot 


see the play that this version is particularly given, especially as Mr. Barrie will not allow his plays, or any complete 
version of them, to be published. This version is, therefore, destined to be the only printed form in which the play 


is likely to appear. 


“Ah!” said the Comtesse. 

John silenced her with a look and went on: ‘‘I call upon 
the front bench, sir, loyally but firmly, either to accept my 
bill or to promise without delay to bring in one of their own, 
and if they decline to do so I solemnly warn them that, 
though I will not press the matter to a division just now, I 
will bring it forward again in the near future.’ And now, 
Comtesse,’ he added, ‘‘you know that I’m not going to 
divide the House, and no other body knows.” 

“T am flattered by your confidence,”’ said the Comtesse. 

‘Well,’ said John, ‘‘I’ve only told you because I don’t 
care who knows now.” 

The Comtesse’s face fell. 

“Why, John!” I said. 

“T daren’t keep the Government in doubt any longer 
about what I mean to do,” he went on. ‘TI’ll show them the 
speech privately tonight.” 

But though I was only a woman and had no experience 
in politics, | doubted in my own mind if John had really 
given this matter mature consideration. ‘“‘But not to go 
to a division is hedging, isn’t it?’’ I asked. ‘Is that 
strong?”’ 

‘To make a speech at all is stronger than most would 
dare,” answered John. ‘They would do for me if I went to 
a division.” 

But still I was doubtful. ‘‘Bark but not bite,’’ said I. 
“That’s not your way, John!” 

‘*Pooh!” he answered. ‘‘You know nothing about it, 
Maggie.”’ 

Probably John was right, so I said nothing and went 
back to my knitting. But just then an odd thing happened. 
The maid brought in a card and gave it tome. It announced 
Mr. Charles Venables, the Cabinet Minister. I knew that 





he could only be coming for one thing, to find out what 
John was going to do about dividing the House. 

“Who is it?” asked John. ‘‘Any one of importance?’ 

““No,” said I, having in mind that it might be as well if I 
saw Mr. Venables before he saw John. 

“Then,” said John, ‘‘I’m ready for the committee,” and 
he went into the dining-room. 

As soon as the door was shut the Comtesse looked at me 
inquiringly. ‘‘It’s Mr. Charles Venables,” said I. 

“Charles Venables!’’ she repeated in surprise. It 
appeared that they once had been warm friends. ‘‘Do you 
know-Charles Venables?” : 

“T think I remember meeting one of that name at the 
Foreign Office party,” I answered. 

“One of that name!” she repeated, and looked at me 
shrewdly. The Comtesse was a very discerning woman. 
“Why should a Cabinet Minister, as you know him so 
slightly, call on you?” 

“I wonder!” I said, But the Comtesse had guessed, and 
she looked at the drawer where I had just put John’s speech. 
And just then the Minister was announced. 
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“T hope you don’t mind my calling,’’ said he after he had 
made his bow to the Comtesse and expressed his surprise 
and delight at meeting so old a friend at my home. ‘We 
had such a pleasant talk the other evening.” 

“It’s very good of you,” said I. 

“T warn you,” said the Comtesse, ‘‘he’s here for some 
crafty purpose.” . 

“Really, Comtesse,” said Mr. Venables, ‘‘ you make con- 
versation difficult. Toshow you that my intentions are inno- 
cent I think Mrs. Shand ought to choose the subject.” 

“That proves his innocent intentions,” said I, and we sat 
down. 

“T hope your husband is well,’’ said the Minister after 
a pause. 

“Yes, thank you,” said I, ‘he’s very well. I decide that 
we talk about him.” ’ 

“If you wish it,’’ said the Minister. 

“Be careful!’’ said the Comtesse, ‘‘he has chosen the 
subject.” 

“Not at all,” said I. ‘I chose it myself.’ 

“Very honestly admitted,” said the Minister. 

The Comtesse gave me a glance that showed she under- 
stood, and after that she made no more interruptions. 

“You admire John,” I said as if wishing to help the poor 
man along. 

‘““Very much,”’ said he, ‘but he puzzles me a little.’’ 

‘And why?”’ said I. 

“You Scots, Mrs. Shand,” he replied, ‘“‘are such a mixture 
of the practical and the emotional that you escape out of an 
Englishman’s hand like a trout.” 

“Do we?”’ said I. 

‘Well, not you,” -said he, ‘‘but your husband. I have 
known few men to make a worse beginning in the House. 
He had the most atro- 
cious, bow-wow, public- 
park manner ——”’ 

‘“No, he hadn’t!”’ said 
I indignantly. 

“Yes, at first,” said 
the Minister. ‘But by 
the time of his second 
session he had shed all 
that and he is now a 
pleasure to listen to 
Another thing I admire 
him for,” he went on, ‘‘is 
the impromptu speeches 
he makes.” 

“What's impromp- 
tu?’’ said I. 

“Unprepared,”’ said 
he. I thanked him and 
he went on: ‘‘ They have 
contained some grave 
blunders, not so much 
of judgment as of taste 

“T don’t think that,” 
said I. How could I 
allowany man tocriticise 
John’s taste in his own 
house ? 


WES “‘Pardonme,’’ said 
the Minister, ‘‘ but he has 
always righted himself 
subsequently in the neat- 
est way. I have always 
foundthattheman whose 
second thoughts are good 
is worth watching. By- 
the-way, Comtesse,”’ he 
added, ‘‘have you found 
any dark intention in 
that?” 

‘You are wondering,”’ 
said the Comtesse, 
““whether she” (and she 
looked at me) ‘‘can tell 
you who gives him his 
second thoughts.” 

“Whether I[ can tell 
him? Me?” Icried. ‘I 
should like to see any- 
bodytry to give thoughts 
to John!” 

“Quite so,” said the 
Minister. 

The Comtesse smiled. ‘‘Anything more?’’ she asked of 
the Minister. 

“Let me see,” he said. ‘‘Yes—I admire his humor.”’ 

‘His humor!”’ cried the Comtesse, jumping up excitedly 
“That man?” 

“Why not?” said I. 

“TI assure you, Comtesse,” said the Minister, ‘‘some of 
the neat things in his speeches convulse the House. A 
word has even been coined for them—‘Shandisms.’”’ 

“Then why should you doubt that he has humor ?”’ said I. 

“In conversation,” said the Minister politely, ‘‘he 
strikes one as being somewhat lacking in humor.” 

“And you are wondering,” said the Comtesse, ‘‘ who it is 
that supplies his speeches with humor?” 

Of course it was the Comtesse’s good will that made her say 
these things, but it was very embarrassing. ‘‘I'd like to see 
anybody supply John with humor!” I cried indignantly. 

But the Comtesse kept on. ‘‘I see it all!’’ she burst out 


turning to Mr. Venables. ‘‘ You thought it might be th 
? 


wife! 
“IT own up,’ 


said the Minister. 
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“What a ridiculous idea!’’ I exclaimed. 
“T see I was wrong,”’ said the Minister, ‘‘but I am 
relieved to know that there are no hairpins in his speeches. 


If he is at home, Mrs. Shand, may I see him? I am 
going to do hima good turn. That is to say,” he added 
to the Comtesse, “if he proves himself to be the man I 


think he is.” 

My heart began beating fast, for I knew that we were 
getting into danger. I started for the door to call John, 
but stopped and came back. “He’ s still busy,” I said. 
“Is it something about his speech?’ 

_ Phe Minister laughed and sat down. 

” he said. 

Me] dare say I could tell you without troubling him,” I 
answered, ‘‘as I’ve been typing it.’ 

The Minister shook his head and my heart sank. 
“There’s no secret about it,” I said. ‘‘He is to show it to 
his leaders tonight.” 

“You are sure of that?” asked the Minister. 

Then the | Comtesse did a good turn. “ Yes, I heard 
him say SO,” ’ she said. ‘‘And he repeated the peroration 
before me.” The Minister looked at us suspiciously. 
“I know it by heart,” said I, and I began: ‘‘‘ These are 
the demands of every British woman and I am proud to 
nail them to my mast. And I don’ t care how much they 
may embarrass the Government ——’’ 


“Well, yes, it 


ZS All this time I was watching the Minister’s eyes and 
with those last words I saw a look of approval come into 
them. So I went on: ‘‘‘If the right honorable gentle- 
man will give us his pledge to introduce a similar bill 
this session I will willingly withdraw mine—but otherwise 
I solemnly warn him-———’”’ and then, instead of saying, 
‘though I will not press the matter to a division just 
now,’”’ I ended it, “‘that I will press the matter now toa 
division.’”’ For an instant I thought my voice was going 
to fail. I was afraid to look at the Comtesse. ‘‘ Capital!” 
cried the Minister. (I thought I should have fainted.) 
“Delighted!”’ he went on. 

“Then you are really pleased,” the Comtesse asked, 

‘“‘to know that he means to go to a division?’ 

“The courage of it will be the making of him,”’ said 
the Minister. ‘‘Had he been going to hedge we should 
have disregarded him. Let us have him in at once.” 

There was a gleam of fun in the Comtesse’s eyes. 
“Yes! Yes!” she cried. 

“No!” I said, fearing what the result might be. ‘No; 
he’s too busy. Don’t disturb him!”’ But the Comtesse 
mischievously threw open the doors and before I could 
warn John he was back in the rooin. 

“T can guess what you’ve come about,” said he after 
he had greeted Mr. Venables. ‘Of course I know I’m 
embarrassing the Government a good deal ——”’ 

“‘Not at all, Shand,’ said the Minister; ‘‘ the Govern- 
ment, in fact, are very pleased.” 

John gave me a wondering look. 
me to believe that!”’ he said. 

“‘T called in to give you the proof of it 
Minister. ‘‘You may know that we are to have a big 
meeting at Leeds on the twenty-fourth, when two 
Ministers are to speak. There is room for a third 
speaker, and I am authorized to offer that place to you.” 

John looked at himinamazement. ‘‘ Tome!” he gasped. 

“*Ves,’’ said the Minister. 

Then the full force of it burst on John. 
be—the Government taking me up!”’ he cried. 

“Don’t make too much of it,’’ said Mr. Venables, 
smiling, ‘‘but it would be an acknowledgment that they 
look upon you as one of their likely young men. 

Then a suspicion flashed on John. ‘It’s a bribe!” he 
shouted. ‘I see it now. It’s a bribe! ‘You are offering 
me this on condition that I don’t make my speech. How 
dare you think I would play my cause false for the sake 
of my own advancement. I refuse your bribe.” 

The Minister smiled, still more pleased, and John was 
still more dumfounded. ‘‘You are wrong,” said the 
Minister, ‘‘there are no conditions and we want you to 
make your speech. Now do you accept?” 


“You don’t expect 


, answered the 


“But it would 


WES John hesitated, wondering what on earth the Gov- 
ernment could be meaning. ‘‘If you make me the same 
offer after you’ve read my speech,” he began, and with 
that he started for the desk, opened the drawer and took 
out the manuscript. 

What could I do? If I said a word I should betray 
us. I thought desperately of some way that I could get 
John from the room, but not an idea came tome. My 
mind seemed petrified. I could only wait in horror for 
the worst. 

“Well,” said John, ‘I insist upon your reading it 
first,’’ and with that he actually put the speech into the 
Minister’s hands. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Venables, ‘‘but I assure you 
that we look upon the speech as a small matter. The 
important thing is your going to a division. And we 
agree to that also.” 

An exclamation of amazement escaped John. ‘But 
why,” he gasped, ‘‘have you been threatening to excom- 
municate me if I dared?” 

‘All done to test you,”’ said Mr. Venables. ‘‘'We know 
a division on your bill can have no serious significance. 
We shall see to that and so the test was to be whether 
you had the pluck to divide. Had you been intending to 
talk big and then hedge through fear of the Government 
they would have had no further use for you.” 

‘“‘T see,’ said John heavily. He was paralyzed like me. 
There was the Minister beginning to turn over the 
pages at the end where I had taken the liberty to make 
the small change. At last John made an effort. ‘It 
isn’t necessary you should read it now!”’ he stammered. 

““Merely for my own pleasure,” said the Minister. 
“T’ll look it through this evening.” 

Then our chance came. ‘‘John,’’ I said, 
only copy. You'd better not let it go.’ And I turned 
to the Cabinet Minister. ‘‘ Let me make a fresh copy and 
send it to you in an hour or two.”’ But the exasperating 
man was too polite. ‘I couldn’t think of putting you 


“that’s the 


to that trouble, Mrs. Shand,” he said; “I will take good 
are of it.” But I barred his way to the door. 
ae ling we 1ppen to you on your way 
home,’ Ll asked, “ wouldn’t it be considered the property 
there is forethought!’’ he said, laughing. 
shan { think after that ‘and he bowed and 
handed John the speech, and we were saved. 


he said to me. 
I’m Scotch, too. 


“You're Scotch, too,” 
“Ves,” I answered, “ 


And with that 


he shook my hand and went out, John following him to 


the front door. 


As soon as we were alone the Comtesse turned on me 


“So there is a woman 
and it’s you.” 
said I. 


with her flattering nonsense. 
behind him,”’ said she, ‘‘ 

“It’s not at all,” 
little things.” 
4S Just then John burst in. He was as happy as a boy 
from school. ‘I’ve done it again!” he shouted; ‘I’ve 
done it again!” 
happy—so confident in his strength. 

But the Comtesse began to tease him. 
because you were not going to hedge,” she said. 

‘Ah, Comtesse,” he said gayly, ‘“‘such a delightful 
woman as you wouldn’t give me away. They had just 
guessed I would be firm because they know I’m a strong 
man.” Then he came to me and patted me on the 
shoulder. ‘‘ You little saw, Maggie, what a good turn 
you were doing me when you said you wanted to make 
another copy of the speech. | hadn’t told the ladies’ 
committee I was going to hedge, so now they never need 
know.” 

The Comtesse gave me a look, but I never answered it. 
If dear John never knew that I was helping him in these 
little ways why should he? Why should I want him to 
give me credit for my petty help when I was under such 
a debt to him for this new world of London that he had 
opened to me? When I had taken his youth and his 
freedom from him? How could I ever pay that back to 
him? 

He went out in a minute to the dining-room to continue 

his conference with the ladies, and the Comtesse came to 
me very sweetly and took me by the hands. ‘He can’t 
be worthy of it,’’ she said ; “no man could be worthy of 
it. Why do you do it?’ 
“He loves to think he does it all himself,’’ I answered. 
That’s the way of men. I’m six years older than he is. 
I’m plain, and I have no charm. I shouldn’t have let 
him marry me. I’m trying to make up for it.” 

Then the dear woman kissed me and started to go. 
“There's s just one bit of advice I would give you,’’ she 
said. “Do you think it’s wise to let him see so much of 
Sybil Lazenby: r 

“You don’ t know John,” I cried proudly. ‘Those 
things can’t happen with him. Once he’s married there’s 
no other woman for him but his wife.” 

“T don’t know your John so well,” said the Comtesse, 
“but I know Sybil. And I advise you———” I put my 
hand over her mouth. ‘Run along, you dear,” I said. 
‘*My Scotch brothers are likely to arrive at any minute 
and we're to have an anniversary party—unless you'll 
stay,” I added. ‘‘Two years ago this day John and I 
were married.” 

“God bless you!” said she, ‘‘and may you have many 
happy anniversaries when you’ve made your John a 
Cabinet Minister.” 


“And it’s all 


“ar 





WES There was no ‘ceremony in our little house and I 
followed her to the door myself. Then there were 
orders to give below stairs and for half an hour I was 
busy. Those were happy duties that I was attending to, 
making ready for Alick and David and James. It was their 
first visit to us. When I had finished I went upstairs 
again and passed down the hall to the dining-room. I 
looked in. It was empty. The ladies’ committee had 
gone. But I heard John’s voice through the folding doors, 
talking in the living-room. And the voice that answered 
him was Lady Sybil’s. There was nothing in that to 
attract my attention, for she often stopped on after these 
meetings to discuss plans with John for the uplifting of 


the sex. But I heard words that made me stop and turn 
cold like living stone. I went nearer and heard more 
distinctly. ‘There was no possibility of mistake. The 


Comtesse’s warning had come true. 
his love to Lady Sybil! 
me! 

As I listened it became clear that there had been no 
low intrigue; that they both believed themselves moved 
by high motives. It seemed to Join that at last he had 
found the woman who was to be his inspiration, and she 
the strong man she had been waiting for. They spoke 
very kindly and regretfully of me. Soon I could gather 
that John was making her a present, a ruby pendant, 
drop of his heart’s blood,” he called it. 

I stood there, my hand on the door knob, stunned, until 
gradually feeling came back and I knew the pain that 
was in my heart. What was I todo? Had I not always 
told John that if he met the woman that was intended 
for him I should give him up? Yet now that it faced me 
how could I doit? Had I not the right to go in and order 
that woman from my house? Would I not be justified 
in my indignation and anger? Was it right for me to 
condone such conduct? 

But something held me back. Something whispered 
to me that these were the words of temptation. For 
what was the duty of a wife in such a position as mine— 
a wife that had no charm—only the will to help? Surely 
I must stand by my principles. If Lady Sybil was the 
woman to develop and inspire John I must give him up. 
I must keep my promise. But if she was not that woman? 
If she and John were wrong? What then? Had I any 
right to deliver him to the consequences of his own 
mistake? Ah, surely not!’ One thing only was plain: 
I must be true to John and to his best interests. And 
what those interests were I must wait to see. And while 
I struggled with temptation all I could say to myself 
was: “I must be true to John. This is the time he needs 
me most.” Yet there was little comfort in this, for while 
my mind told me that perhaps Lady Sybil with all her 
beauty and position was not the woman for John, my 
heart told me that the worst had come to me; that there 
was no hope; that my dream was over. 


John was declaring 
My John had been taken from 


WES Presently I heard the front door bell ring. Then I 
heard the door being opened and Alick’s voice in the 
lower hall. ‘‘How much shall I give the cabman?” he 
said. “Just give him two shillings and shut the door in 
his face,’ answered David. And the next minute I was 
greeting them and together we entered the room where 
John and Lady Sybil were together. 

‘““How-do-you-do, Lady Sybil?” said I, and I held out 
my hand. I felt the girl flinch. She was honest. 


‘All I can do is to help in the 


Ah! it was good to see the dear man so 


“I was sorry not to find you in,” 


movement to go. 

‘Thank you,” said I. 

“T think not,” 
your relations 

“They will be proud to see that you are my friend,” 
said I. 

She dropped her eyes from mine. “Is it their first 
visit to London?” she asked. Then the color came into 
her face and she straightened herself haughtily. Ah, she 
-was bonny! And it seemed to me that I was glad that 
it was so beautiful a woman that took John from me. Yet 
as I looked into her face I grew cold at the fate of Maggie 
Wylie that I read there. There was no pity in that 
beautiful face. And I shivered as if the north wind had 
been blowing through the room. At last she lifted her 
eyes proudly and looked into mine. Plainly as if she 
spoke her eyes said, ‘‘Do you know?” And I nodded, 
“Yes.” Then she said half aloud: ‘What are you going 
to do?” 

“Sit down, my pretty 


she said, making a 


“You'll sit down?” 


she said uncomfortably; ‘‘you see, 





,” said I. 


2% There was no more time to speak privately, for Alick 
and David and James were taking stock of our surround- 
ings—admiring the furniture, admiring everything—and 
John was standing by, uncomfortably receiving their 
congratulations. 
‘Perhaps they 
rooms, Maggie,” 
“Yes, John,’ 
“But first,’ 
Alick’s pocket. 
“That’s so,”’ said Alick. ‘‘There’s a present for you, 
Maggie,”’ and with that he drew forth from his pocket a 
package. 
“It’s a Honiton lace shawl,” 
tremendously expensive.” 
“Oh!” I cried, ‘‘the beauty! 
“It’s A-1,” said John. 
“You dears!” said I. 
such a thing?’ 


would like you to show-them to their 
said he. 

’ said I. 

said David mysteriously, and he slapped 


said James. 


Look, John!” 


““They’re 


“How did you ever think of 


“Tt wasn’t likely that we should forget the day!”’ said 
Alick. 

“The day?” said John. 

“The second anniversary of your marriage,’ said 


David. ‘‘We came purposely for the day.” 

And then James put in, ‘‘And what did you give her, 
Mr. Shand?” 

Poor John’s face betrayed him. 
“Oh, I—well, I i 

“Oh,” said I, ““he——” 
could think of no way out. 

“Did he forget?” sneered Lady Sybil. 

“Forget?” Icried. ‘‘ John forget? No! 
ant.” The words flashed out before I knew. 

‘“‘A pendant?” said Alick. ‘‘Let’s see it.” 

What was I to do? “Did I leave it on the table?” | 
said hurriedly, and I went searching here and there for it, 
“for on the mantelpiece, perhaps?” 

The brothers went about the room looking for it and 
I went close to Lady Sybil. Sheunderstood. She slipped 
the pendant from her neck and dropped it into my hand. 

‘‘Ah, here it is!”” said I, and I handed it to them to 
admire. ‘And now,” I said, ‘‘I’ll show you your rooms. 
I think John has something that he wishes to talk over 
with Lady Sybil.” 

“Stop!” cried John. 


“Me?” he stammered. 


and then I stopped, for I 


It’s a pend- 


“T prefer to say it before you all.” 


WEE Lady Sybil looked at him and shook her head. 
But I knew John and I knew that he would go on with it 
in his own we Ly. 

“Sit down,” I said. 

“But surely ——”’ said Lady Sybil. 

‘““Yes,’’ said John, ‘‘she knows,” he went on, pointing 
at me, ‘‘and it was only for her that I was troubled. Now 
we can be open. Do you think I am afraid of them?”’ 

Alick started forward with a strange look on his face. 


“What is it?” said David. ‘“What’s wrong, John 
Shand?” 
“Tt was to Lady Sybil that I gave.the jewel,” said 


John, “and all my love with it.” 

Alick dropped into a chair like a man that has been 
struck a blow. David and James stood by aghast. 

‘‘What are you going to do?” asked Lady Sybil fear- 
fully. She had turned to me. 

“She'll leave it for us to do,” said David. 

“That’s what I want,” said John fiercely. Those 
strong men started forward, and I feared for what might 
happen. 

““*Man’s the oak, woman’s the ivy,’” said I softly. 
“Which of us is it to be that’s to cling to John?”’ 

For answer John went silently to Lady Sybil and stood 
beside he or. 

“So!” said David brokenly. 

“T am afraid no longer,” said Lady Sybil. 
he asks I will do.” 

“Wait here,” said John, opening the door into the 
dining-room, and she went out. 

‘““Go, Maggie,’”’ said David sternly. 
us.” 

““No, David,” said I; ‘‘I want to hear what’s to become 
of me. - I promise not to take any side,’’ and I sat down. 

‘How long has this been going on, John Shand ?”’ said 
David at last. 

‘“‘Tf you mean how long this lady has been the apple of 
my eye,” said John, “I’m not sure, but I never told her 
of it until today.”” Then he turned to me and went on: 
‘“T’ve tried to be done with it for your sake. Often I’ve 
had a sore heart for you, Maggie!’ 

“You're proving it!’’ sneered David. 

“Yes, David,” said I, ‘‘he has. I’ve often seen him 
looking sorrowfully at me of late because of what was on 
his mind, and many a kindly little thing has he done for 
me that he didn’t use to do.” 

‘““You noticed that?”’ said John. 

“Ves,” said I 

‘“We won’t go into that,”’ said David. 
be thankful for is that it’s ended.” 

‘“‘Tt’s not ended,”’ said John, ‘‘it’s to go on.” 

There was a silence. David looked at him in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘There’s a devil in you, John Shand!” he cried. 

“I suppose there is,’ answered John desperately, 
‘“‘and I’ve wrestled with him till I was covered with 


‘Whatever 


‘‘Leave him to 


‘“The thing to 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 
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LIFE STORIES 


AS TOLD BY THE MEN AND WOMEN WHO HAVE LIVED THEM 


My Experience With the Thought Cure 


As Told by a Doctor’s Daughter and Churchwoman 





P TO the age of forty-four I had lived to enjoy, 
to learn, to achieve. The verb ‘‘to be” had not 
yet come up for conjugation. I believed that 
the world owed me a ‘‘good time.” And a 
good time it gave me. But with it came also 
some other things which I found difficult to 
adjust within any possible program of living. 

There finally came a time when the pressure 
of certain intolerable circumstances, intolerable 
for myself and for those who were dearest to 
Meee} me, seemed too great to be borne. There was 
apparently nothing ahead of me but the lunatic asylum or 
the cemetery. I had a family of growing children, and I 
naturally objected to either alternative. The nerve-bruising 
was manifested in my temper, which punished my family 
impartially, and in my own 
health. Both were reduc- 
ing me to semi-invalidism. 
From the possession of an 
iron digestion I came to be 
almost never without pain 
somewhere; the slightest 
noise wakened me at night, 
when the avalanche of the 
day’s anxieties would crush 
down upon me and banish 
sleep. I suffered from recur- 
rent throat trouble, from 
stubborn constipation, hem- 
orrhoids and nervous head- 
aches. I lived in a hurry 
from hour to hour and never 
breathed below my collar- 
button. The doctors said 
“rest”? when I had no time 
to rest, and friends, who 
were either ignorant of the 
circumstances of my life or 
accustomed to dealing with 
people who had only imagin- 
ary worries, advised me to 
“take things easy.” 














OW, my trouble was not 

imaginary: it was most 
actual and unescapable. The 
few who comprehended the 
situation granted so much. 
The trouble was there, black 
ening the days and devastat 
ing the nights. 

One day the unescapable 
fact faced me: What was to 
be done? I could not go on 
as I had; that was clear. 

Up to this time I had never 
seen into any realm beyond 
the visible and material. | 
came of a family by nature 
morally upright, but individ 
ualistic, scientifically-minded 
and materialistic. My 
father was a doctor. I could 
not accept the current the 
ology and was therefore shut 
out, or thought I was, from 
any church. I dwelt in a 
world which the love of 
family, of Nature, books, 
music and of fellow-beings 
filled to the brim. I could 
not grasp the idea of God or 
of a possible influence out 
side of myself, and I did not 
try. Religion as I saw it 
seemed to be made up of 
one-third superstition, one- 
third emotionalism and one- 
third tradition. I looked 
upon it asa good thing and 
a necessary thing in the 
world, especially for com- 
monplace people. 


BEGAN, however, uncon 

sciously to look at other 
people—to see what they did, 
what they thought. They 
were happy; they were well. 
What made them so? I be 
gan to discover, little by lit 
tle, through quiet, indirect, 
unexpected means, that there 
is, most truly and surely and 
in spite of the everlasting 
mystery of sin, a Divine 
Scheme of things. Our little part in it may be going wrong 

grievously and mysteriously wrong—but the Scheme 
remains; it stands firm and works out slowly toward light 
and life. To perceive our own relation to that Scheme and 
our part in it is to make our first acquaintance with life. 

This slowly became a faith with me, but an intellectual 
faith. My spiritual faith asked questions, wondered why, 
saw dimly; groped about and lost itself despairingly in the 
fog of uncertainties and inconsistencies of life. But always 
I got back to the conclusions reached in my sane, strong 
moments, namely: that there is a God; that He hears and 
knows and js watching our behavior. 

It was, finally, such thinking, such groping that suggested 
the query: “If there is a source of strength available to 
others, but hitherto unused by me, is it not worth while 
to accept provisionally the sum total of human religious 
experience and make a definite effort toward its acquire- 
mentr 


DRAWN BY W.B. KING 





Upon this suggestion I resolved to build a working basis 
and to test it. I assumed that there was a God; that I 
belonged to Him and He to me; that my life was in His 
hands, to be taken every morning for a day’s trial in the art 
of living, and to be given back at night with many heart- 
searchings. I did not believe this. I merely assumed it pro- 
visionally, to be abandoned in favor of some other hypothesis 
if it proved not to bear the weight of experimentation. 

I began then to make a practical test of the new prin- 
ciple, and the first effect was a certain quietude of spirit 
which I never had felt before. The pressure of torturing 
anxiety, the pricking of daily mortification never lifted, it is 
true; but, somehow, I seemed better able to meet it. I 
began to learn to breathe deeply, to hold my body quiet, to 
let somebody else rave or complain. When I was at the 





table I held each mouthful of food as long as possible with- 
out swallowing it. If I were on the street I kept the engine 
inside from driving me past the speed limit. I learned 
phrases from poems and prayers, which, keeping in step 
with feet and heart, helped to quiet my spirit: 

‘*And serve Thee with a quiet mind.” 

‘*And serve Thee with a quiet mind.” 

‘*The Peace which the world cannot give.” 

‘*The Peace which the world cannot give.” 

I have marched diligently in rhythm with those lines all 
the way downtown, market-basket on my arm and tran- 
quillity if not happiness in my heart. 

Foolish? Perhaps. I thought so, in a way, and I have 
no doubt it will be so considered; but if you will try it 
you will find, as I did, that your breakfast digests better 
and that you arrive at bedtime with less prostrating fatigue 
than if the time had been spent in dwelling bitterly upon 


large griefs or small annoyances, in gripping your elbows 
close to your side and breathing in jerks. 

Now I do not pretend to say how much of my process 
was spiritual and how much physical. I don’t know and 
I think it immaterial. The point is to arrive at the higher 
psychical plane, no matter just how. Some will argue that 
if my digestive apparatus behaved better it was because I 
masticated thoroughly—which, of course, is indisputable; 
but was the mastication a cause, merely, of the functional 
improvement, or in itself a result of the trust in God? 
I don’t know. All I know is what resulted. 

One of my trials was an annoying throat difficulty which 
interfered with teaching and lectures. A specialist said to 
me, in regard to that sudden clutching of the membranes 
which froze me with terror: “It is purely a question of 
the nerves, Madam,” and 
dismissed me with a pill or 
two and a bow. I knew all 
that just as well as he did. 
The preliminary ‘‘tickle”’ 
just behind the soft palate 
which was going to be my 
undoing and which began 
toward the middle of page 
fifteen of my thesis was sim- 
ple auto-suggestion; each 
repetition of it became a 
threatforthenext time. But 
why waste breath witha diag- 
nosis that went no farther? 
Why did he not tell me how 
to stop it? That was as 
much his responsibility as 
the asafoetida tablets. They 
were good as far as they went, 
but they did not go far 
enough. What I needed was 
asafoetida, and, perhaps, 
some slippery-elm tablets; 
but I also needed a convinc- 
inig sense that it was not 
going to happen again, and 
faith in the power of God. 
I got the first two from a 
drug-store and the last from 
the Bible, and now I use 
my voice two hours at a 
stretch every day. I donot 
mean to say that my throat 
never troubles me, but on the 
few occasions when it does | 
refuse to take it seriously. 


T WAS in my control of 

insomnia, however, that I 
felt most deeply and grate- 
fully the new capacity for 
soul-possession. Every suf- 
ferer knows the dragging 
hours ticked off by a clock 
that seems invented to drive 
one mad; the reiterations of 
yesterday, the mountainous 
dread of tomorrow; the tire- 
some pillow; the sagging 
place in the mattress that 
cannot be seen when the bed 
is made up; the creaking 
stairs; the things we said ten 
years ago and wish we had 
not said; the ghost of duties 
undone; in fact, the whole 
gamut of worries, real or 
imaginary, that keeps the 
tired nerves on the rack. 
From three o'clock on it is 
likely to be pure anger that 
prevents sleep; indignation 
at the waste of time and 
the sapping of energies 
necessary for tomorrow’s 
work. When that state comes 
neither rebellion nor resigna- 
tion avails. 

All this I did and felt for 
years. In my new state | 
lay on my back and made 
a habit of repeating, over and 
over again: 

‘““My times are in Thy hands!” 
‘* My times are in Thy hands!” 
“My times 

A deep breath or two, and 
lo! the sun would stream in 
at the window, bringing 
courage for the new day. 

If sleep did not come as quickly as this I accepted the 
quiet hour and the dark as a glorious opportunity to think 
about God. He is always being shoved aside by the despotic 
trivialities of living. Anything takes precedence of Him; 
people to see, visits to pay, dinners to eat, gowns to try on 
fill our days, and only on Sunday, in our best raiment, do we 
make a business of listening to what He has to say. 

An old lady I once knew was heard to say that she always 
took a cracker and a Collect to put her to sleep at night. 
Being reminded by a friend that the introduction of food 
into the stomach drains the excess of blood from the brain 
(the cause of sleeplessness) and sends it to work in the 
stomach, she answered placidly that if he thought the 
Collect would not work without the cracker she could assur¢ 
him that neither would the cracker without the Collect! 

The great personal gain I felt was in the cultivation 
of the habit of calm acceptance of hard conditions. It 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 
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“The Immaculate Conception,” the Finest Example of Murillo’s Art at the Louvre 


WHAT THE SPANISH SCHOOL STANDS FOR 
By Arthur Fairbanks 


Director of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 








genet ~~“tHE century of Spain’s political and commercial glory had passed. The two 

nae agg} centuries had passed in which Italian art of the Renaissance was supreme, a 

VW 5G?) period toward which later artists looked back for inspiration. The pre- 

aN YL. eminence which Spain had won for a brief period by its armies, only to lose as 

“oN fos. quickly, it was now to gain in the sphere which had belonged to states once 
& "(J ©)2# | under its political influence, the sphere of art. 





| 2h | i, aaa It is hardly fair to speak of a Spanish School of painting. Ribera, the older 
Herrera and Zurburan, to be sure, had much in common. Their stern realism, the fire of 
devotion that burned in the persons depicted, if not in the painters’ own souls, their love of 
form, might group them in one school. But what of Murillo, in whom the only one of these 
qualities to remain was religious mysticism? Or of Velasquez, who rose above the limitations 
of any school? Or of Goya, the one painter in an age when the world had all but lost the 
art of painting? 

Murillo, born in 1617 (eighteen years after Velasquez), is more closely related to Rubens and 
his followers than to any Spanish School. Perhaps the first Spanish pictures to be discovered 
by the young student of art today are his scenes representing beggar children in the street. 
Full of life and happiness, care-free, real children that they are, they win sympathy and interest 
ata glance. The religious paintings of Murillo introduce us to quite another world, a world 
glorified with gracious colors and sweet expression of religious devotion. Only the types are 
the same; the delightful little cherubs are those same beggar children whom the painter has 
taught us to love in the streets of Spain; the Virgin Mary is a Spanish young woman transfigured 
by her mother love, and the infant Jesus is a real Spanish child. Thus Murillo brought religion 
home to the people of his day, by laying the foundations for piety in the life with which they 
were most familiar. “The Immaculate Conception” still speaks its message of acceptance of a 
divine purpose wonderful beyond human power to grasp. : 


N THE work of Velasquez this emotional sympathy and the unnatural intensity of the earlier 

Spaniards finds small place. Only in his transcendent grasp of reality has he a point of contact 
with his fellow-artists. What he learned from them and from his years in Italy but taught him 
to know his own powers. Velasquez has left us works representing most varied subjects: 
mythological scenes like his “Apollo Visiting the Forge of Vulcan,” scenes of every-day life, 
paintings of devotional character in churches, portraits of the Kings and nobles of Spain. 
Primarily Velasquez was the painter of the Court of Spain. Whether in a portrait of Philip 
IV or in a scene of Court life he turned the merciless light ‘of truth on the magnificence 
which every one saw, and equally on the moral and physical degeneracy visible only to his 
penetrating eye. Whatever his subject, his marvelous vision of outward form and inner spirit 
has taught succeeding ages to see more clearly and more deeply. The noble simplicity of his 
work, the wonderful mastery of clear and delicate color, combined with his sense for form, have 
given him his preéminent place among painters. Velasquez painted Spanish life for Spain; 
perhaps unconsciously he painted human life for humanity. 








MURILLO 
AND THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


> IORN in fair Seville in 1617 Bartolome Estéban Murillo was a fellow- 
' townsman and friend of his great contemporary, Velasquez. After 
| learning the rudiments of painting from a relative, Juan del Castillo, 
; young Murillo made his living for a while by producing a number 
of brilliantly colcred, realistic paintings of local subjects — beggars, 
| y’ | pedlers and others— and by a series of religious pictures designed 
ue ..4 for the weekly market in his native city and for exportation to the 
Spanish urches in South America. These paintings not only revealed the 
individuality of the painter, but were also representative of his growing insight 
and power. 

A fellow-student named Moya in the studio of Castillo finally induced Murillo 
to leave his position at Seville and try his fortune at Madrid, whither he walked 
because of lack of means to travel otherwise. At the capital Velasquez, already 
successful, received Murillo in his own house and secured the younger artist the 
privilege of studying in the royal galleries. There he copied, with persistent zeal, 
the works of Rubens, Titian, Velasquez, Van Dyck and other great painters, and 
by 1645 had become so advanced in his art that Velasquez urged him to go to Italy. 
3ut Murillo decided to return to his native city, Seville, and there he began pro- 
ducing a series of remarkable paintings which soon made him famous. Three years 
later he married a rich wife of noktle family, set up a handsome establishment, and 
in 1650 became the head of the Seville School of painting and ten years later the 
president of the local academy. 





| 





URILLO is distinguished in two quite dissimilar types of art—the painting of 

votive pictures and the painting of childhood in all its most delightful phases. 
Many of his earlier works are drawn from the street life of Spain. But his greatest 
fame comes from the more elegant, refined and elaborate compositions of his later 
years, in which he painted many religious subjects. In fact, it was while executing 
a large altar-piece at Cadiz that he fell from the scaffolding, and returned home 
soon after to die from the effects of the accident on April 3, 1682. By his own 
request he was buried in the Cathedral of Seville which is enriched by many of his 
noblest paintings. 

Two qualities, then, may be noted as explaining the reason why Murillo is ranked 
among those masters whom the world calls great. These are, first, simplicity, and 
second, dignity or monumental character in form. Murillo does not fill up his 
pictures with many thoughts or objects. His paintings, indeed, are usually extremely 
modest in their motives, but they are also large, rich in important effects and 
dignified. They are also noticeable for something fine, delicate, sympathetic and 
graceful, which attracts at once. A personal touch, a sweetness and gentleness in 
the feeling and the forms, have an intimate appeal, and it is these things in Murillo 
that have won the world. 


N NO picture of the Spanish School are sweet simplicity of feeling and fine softness 

of effect better exemplified than in “The Immaculate Conception,” which is the 
finest example of this master’s art in that great collection of pictures at the Louvre 
in Paris. It was painted by Murillo in 1678 for the Hospital De los Venerables in 
Seville, and was taken from Spain by Marshal Soult. Later, at the Soult sale in 
1852, it was acquired by the French Government for the then enormous price of 
586,000 francs ($117,200), a higher price than had at that time ever been realized 
for a work of art. 

The motive of the picture is korrowed from the vision in the Apocalypse of the 
wondrous woman clothed with the sun, and with the moon under her feet, and 
having on her head a crown of stars. In this picture the Virgin is robed in white 
with a blue mantle. Above and around her hover cherubs. It has been well said 
that the celestial attendants of the Virgins by Murillo are among the loveliest 
cherubs that ever bloomed on canvas. Hovering in the sunny air, reposing on the 
clouds or sporting among their silvery folds, these ministering shapes give life and 
movement to the picture, and relieve the Virgin’s statuelike repose. This quality is 
especially evident in “The Immaculate Conception” among all of Murillo’s masterly 
creations, for not only are the figure and face of the Virgin of sweet attractive- 
ness, but the peculiarly childlike charm of the little group of cherubs at her feet 
is a source of endless joy both to the painter and the lover of children. 


















































“Don Balthazar Carlos,’’ Velasquez’s Famous Portrait of the Prince of Spain 
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VELASQUEZ 
AND TWO OF HIS MASTERPIECES 


‘HE chief master of the Spanish School of painting, Diego Rodriguez de 
: Silva y Velasquez, was born in 1599, in Seville, and died in Madrid 
iin 1660. His life thus extended over almost the same period as that 
« iof his great contemporary, Rembrandt. His father, a noble of 

: | Portuguese descent, destined him for a learned profession, but, his 
i love of art prevailing, the youth studied under the painter Herrera 
i the elder, and under Pacheco, whose daughter he later married. In 
1623 Velasquez was introduced at court, and this incident determined his career. 
In 1629 he went to Italy for a year and a half to study; he visited that country of 
beauty once again twenty years later to purchase works of art for his patron and 
friend, Philip IV. 

There are two distinct points of view from which we may study the art of 
Velasquez. To modern painters he is the most instructive master of his craft who 
has ever lived; but it would be wrong to think of him as a mere painter famous 
only for his skill. From another point of view, that of the historian of art, 
Velasquez represents, like his mighty contemporaries, Rubens and Rembrandt, the 
full progress of his art up to his day. To this summing up of antecedent artistic 
experience and knowledge, Velasquez added a unique originality of spirit quite 
modern in character. We can, perhaps, see him best in his portraits, in which are 
all his artistic virtues. His portraits of children, such as the two accompanying 
pictures, Don Balthazar Carlos and The Infanta Maria Teresa, are especially 
sympathetic and beautiful. 


Don Balthazar Carlos 


ON BALTHAZAR CARLOS was the son and heir to Philip IV of Spain. He 
was a promising and attractive boy, six years old when Velasquez painted this 
picture of him. It is one of the gems of the great collection in The Prado in Madrid, 
and one of the most important and famous of the painter’s portraits, for with all 
the accessories of ornate garments, of the horse and of the interesting background, 
this is principally a truthful and authentic portrait of the young Prince. Velasquez 
painted the original in the happiest period of his life, between his two visits to 
Italy. He was then full of vitality and hope, and this picture marvelously reflects 
that condition. 

It is one of the most finished of his equestrian portraits. The original is richly 
colored and sparkles with gold and bright lights. The landscape is dressed in 
spring attire in sympathy with the youthfulness and promise of the subject. The 
little fellow sits so calmly erect upon his small fat warhorse and holds out his 
truncheon of command with so easy a gesture that he might well be conceived as 
born to rule. The picture is one with a varied appeal. It is most attractive to the 
student of art from the fact that it exemplifies a certain period of Velasquez’s 
artistic activity. To the pure lover of pictures, and especially to the lover of 
children, this portrait is one of peculiar charm. 











The Infanta Maria Teresa 


HILDHOOD seems to have had a great and inherent attraction for the foremost 
painters of the world. When Reynolds tired of court and titled sitters he 
drifted off to the home of some friend to relax there in the painting of some favorite 
child. Van Dyck’s portraits of youthful sitters, too, carry with them a spirit of joy 
and comparative relaxation on the part of the painter. In few pictures of children 
do we find this characteristic more strikingly shown than in this unique portrait of 
The Infanta Maria Teresa, now in The Prado in Madrid. 

With all the distracting accessories of heavy hangings, and the remarkable dress 
in vogue at the period when this picture was painted, the center of interest yet 
remains in the charming features of the little Princess, for it was in mirroring the 
truthful character of the sitter that Velasquez especially excelled. His portraits 
seem to have almost the tactile value of flesh itself, and we know that Velasquez, 
possibly as no other painter that ever lived, had the faculty of telling in paint the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, about the one whom he painted. 

One of the leading modern critics in describing this picture writes: “She stands 
directly facing the light, in a wonderfully elaborate balloon dress, embroidered in a 
complicated pattern of silver and pink and gleaming jewelry. In one hand she 
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Velasquez’s Beautiful Portrait of The Infanta Maria Teresa 


holds a rose, in the other a lace handkerchief, and on the left, behind her in the 
shadow, the red curtain droops in heavy folds. Lace, ruffles, embroidery, every 
inch of the dress is painted by Velasquez. No pupil touched the smallest accessory 
in this extraordinary costume.” In charm of composition and facility of brush- 
work this picture must always attract the student of art. As exemplifying the 
naiveté and sweet innocence of children it must ever have a surpassing charm for 
those who love pictures for the sheer beauty that is in them. 





















































“The Nativity,” by Correggio. One of the Most Perfect of His Pictures 


CORREGGIO (ANTONIO ALLEGRI) 
AND HIS GREAT PAINTING OF THE NATIVITY 


“INTONIO ALLEGRI, called Correggio, from the little town near Modena where 
# | he was born in 1494, and where he died forty years later, was one of the five 
painters of Italy who seemed best to embody the original spirit of the 
i Renaissance. He was thus classed with Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 
49 | Raphael and Titian. Correggio’s youth was spent between his native town, 
: Mantua, and Modena, and if he did not come under the actual tutelage of 
Lette Ferrari, Francia and Dosso Dossi, he undoubtedly came strongly under their 
influence. Mantegna and Leonardo, too, must be credited with having exerted a strong influence 
on the talented young painter. As early as 1514 Correggio executed for his native town an 
important altar-piece now at Dresden, and soon after he appeared at Parma, where his life was 
mainly spent and where many of his most important works remained. 

Of all the peerless masters of the Renaissance Correggio seems at first the most unexpected. 
Yet even genius does not merely grow. Like Raphael, an impressionable and receptive soul, 
Correggio borrows from a dozen contemporaries that which will serve his ideal purpose, and 
his ideal is of the simplest. It is, in fact, almost too simple for successful explanation. It 
reflects a temperament. In his greatest pictures, especially in the one here presented, 
“The Nativity,” there is a play of movement, a lure of light, a fleeting glow of intangible 
texture, all of which reveal an inner motive of the Renaissance in its subordination of the 
spirit to the flesh, of the meaning of life to its outward forms. 
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HIS beautiful picture, one of the gems of the Dresden Royal Gallery, that wonderful 

storehouse of art, is one of the finest expressions ever given to this great happening. 
Correggio’s children are world-famous for their general attractiveness. His soft Madonna-like 
women equal Murillo’s in rare loveliness and beauty. What better than that these powers of 
the artist should be concentrated upon that wonderful incident, which gave to the world its 
Redeemer, in depicting the Mother and her Child. 

The lighting of this picture is one of its most interesting features. The celestial radiance 
reflected from the adoring faces of those who surround the Mother and Child emanates directly 
from the little Babe, and it is in the happy treatment of this light that Correggio has attained 
one of his most remarkable effects. The picture is a comparatively simple one; in fact, 
simplicity is its keynote. Even so, it has been for years the Mecca of the student of art and the 
lover of that rare spirit in painting which was Correggio’s. Aside from its religious significance, 
“The Nativity” must long stand as one of the most perfect conceptions, most beautifully 
embodied, of this great disciple of beauty. 


A Beautiful Copy of Any of These Masterpieces 


N ORDER to make the possession of these accepted masterpieces, in a large, superb form, possible to every 

reader for home decoration the management of The Ladies’ Home Journal has made arrangement whereby we 
will supply a “Royal Gravure” copy of each painting, especially printed for us in Mezzogravure process by 
The Fine Arts Publishing Company, of London, England, publishers of the ‘‘Royal Collection of Paintings” by 
His Majesty’s command, and also of the famous ‘‘Great Masters.’’ Each picture represents the perfection of art 
reproduction, and measures from 10 to 14 inches by 18 to 20 inches, dependent upon subject; each is printed on 
special hand-made India paper, the whole measuring 22 by 28 inches, ready for framing: making a magnificent 
picture for the wall of any room, the entire size being more than three times the size of a Ladies’ Home Journal 
page. Each copy is printed in a rich dark brown and is reproduced from a plate made direct from the 
original painting; carries on it the Royal Arms of England, and is personally signed “Approved, W. M. J.,”’ 
meaning that each copy has been inspected and personally approved by Mr. William Martin Johnson, Art Director 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal. The pictures which have already appeared in this series are: 

Leonardo Da Vinci’s “‘Last Supper” and “ Mona Lisa.”’ Michael Angelo’s *‘ Last Judgment.’’ 
Raphael’s “‘Sistine Madonna.’”’ Titian’s ““The Assumption” and His Portrait of His Daughter Lavinia. 
Veronese’s “‘ Marriage at Cana.” Bellini’s Portrait of the Doge. 

Van Dyck’s “ Portrait of William II and Mary Stuart.” Rubens’s *“ Descent From the Cross.”’ 
Holbein’s “George Gisze.”’ Diirer’s Portrait of Himself. 

Only 1000 “Royal Gravures” of each painting have been made, and it is a source of special pleasure to say that 
while these pictures would sell as high as five and six dollars 


WE CAN OFFER THEM AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, POSTPAID 


carefully tissued and packed ina strong tube, to any address in the United States and its dependencies, and in Canada. 
But Canadian purchasers must pay a duty of not more than 60 cents on each picture upon its receipt. 


Be sure to say exactly which pictures are desired, give address carefully, and send money with order to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Littlke Woman and the Busy Man 


By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, Author of the “Belinda” Stories, etc. 
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S A RULE the Little Woman was ready to 
defend against all comers the Busy Man’s 
title to absolute flawlessness. Even after 
the honeymoon dropped below the horizon 
the halo still lingered about the Busy 
Man’s head. Perhaps its gold had paled a 
trifle—just a trifle. One could contemplate 


come. It may even have been a bit dented 
around the edges, not quite so symmet- 
rical as it had been in courting times, but the 
slight irregularities only made it more becoming. Almost 
any one might wear a perfectly round halo, but now the 
Busy Man’s halo was fitted to his head, was distinctly his 
own, and the Little Woman had sense enough to realize 
that it had gained in meaning and value by its individuality. 

Still there were days when the small wife’s eyes saw but 
dimly the lambent light playing about the mop of neatly 
brushed brown hair. There even were moments when the 
apparition faded away altogether, and this phenomenon 
was almost invariably associated with discussion of domestic 
economy. 

After the first years of domestic life the Busy Man did 
not interfere with problems of household expenses beyond 
fixing a sum which he felt able to hand over to his wife for 
such purposes. She had her allowance; she spent it and 
she didn’t ask for more. She kept the home looking charm- 
ing, she provided excellent meals and she made him very 
comfortable. 

Gradually it had been borne in upon him that with this 
demonstration a wise and rational husband should be 
content. 














246 But in the first flush and fluff of domestic responsibility, 
when he had not yet settled into the réle of Benedick the 
Married Man and felt that his supervision was needed in 
all departments of the ‘Matrimonial Association, Inc.,” 
he endeavored to persuade the Little Woman that no 
household could be properly run without a painstaking and 
accurate keeping of accounts. 

Every young husband has this phase. Bookkeeping is a 
masculine obsession. Probably this peculiarity has much 
to do with the fact that so many very ordinary men are 
able to make satisfactory housekeeping allowances to their 
wives; but that doesn’t alter the fact that the average 
woman is constitutionally incapable of keeping conscien- 
tious account of her expenditures. Perhaps it would be 
fairer to say that she is incapable of appreciating the vital 
importance of such account-keeping. She can economize, 
she can cheerfully deny herself the things she wants and 
needs, she can make a moderate allowance accomplish 
wonders; but as for keeping exact account of the things 
for which the money is spent—that is altogether another 
story. 

“You might keep an expense account to please me, even if 
you can’t see any other reason for doing it,” urged the Busy 
Man one day when the subject was having its periodical 
thrashing out. 

“T’d do a great deal for you, Dick,’’ said the Little 
Woman, “but I can’t do sums for you. I can’t do them for 
any one. If you married me because you thought I had a 
mathematical mind you've invested in a gold brick.” 

Her tone was flippant, but her eyes were in earnest. 

“But just keeping simple accounts ” began the Busy 
Man. 

She shook her head. 

“There are no such things as simple accounts. They’re 
all complex and mine would be compound.” 

“You haven’t tried hard.” 

“Oh, yes, Ihave. Honestly, I have. But I can’t remem- 
ber to put things down, and if I do remember to put things 
down I can’t remember what they cost, and if I do remem- 
ber what they cost I don’t add them up right; so what’s the 
use?”’ 

He couldn’t take her seriously. Few men ever can take 
seriously the average feminine attitude toward systematic 
business methods. 





2Z There are women who keep expense accounts as a matter 
of choice, but they are “far and few, far and few”’ as ‘‘the 
Land where the Jumblies live.’”’ A majority of the women 
who do keep accounts do it because their husbands insist 
upon it and would be extraordinarily disagreeable if the 
sacred rites were omitted, or because a sense of duty goads 
them into the task, all of their male relatives having 
assured them that only through bookkeeping can they 
ultimately be saved. 

The Little Woman from the first displayed a most lam- 
entable dislike for rows of figures. 

“You don’t understand at all,’’ she protested whenever 
the subject came up, which was about once a week during 
the first year of their married life. 

“T wish I were the kind of a woman who’s a dabster at 
accounts, but if I were you wouldn’t have married me, 
Dick, because I wouldn’t have been the other things you 
happen to like. But one isn’t quite stupid because she 
hates sums. There’s a middle ground between a horrid 
little Dora creature and a Senior Wrangler. I’m standing 
on it. You men are born with percentage and fractions all 
neatly tucked away in your brain pigeonholes, and you 
think any one who can’t do plain addition and subtraction 
right must be a fool; but it isn’t so. Our pigeonholes are 
full of other things. That’s all. And even some men— 
awfully clever men, too—can’t do mathematics at all. 
Look at Carlyle! He used to recite the Iliad in the original 
Greek to his nurse when he was two years old—or do some 
horrid thing of that sort. Wouldn't it be ghastly to have 
a baby like that, Dick? But he simply loathed figures. 
I’ve always thought that must have been why Jane married 
him. It’s the only nice, comfy thing I ever heard about 
him. But you couldn’t call Carlyle a fool, now, could you? 
Nor Macaulay either. He couldn’t do sums.” 

She stopped for breath and beamed triumphantly upon 
a bewildered husband astray in the paths of English 
literature and not at all sure how he had come there. 

Manlike, he returned by a short cut to the original 
proposition. 


it now without being dazzied and over- — 


“You'll get used to the system in no time. I’m going to 
epen a bank account for you.” 

“Oh, don’t,” she pleaded. “So long as you’ve got one 
everything’s all right—I’d much rather have my money in 
the bureau drawer.” 

“But you must learn business methods,’”’ he explained 
patiently. 

“T'll only get into trouble. When your money is in a 


-bureau drawer you know just how much you've got, and 


when it’s gone you have to stop spending it; but checks— 
well, you’re just hunting for trouble when you give me a 
checkbook. I’m honest, but I’m weak-minded. Things 
never will balance and I'll be everlastingly overdrawing, 
and “4 

“Oh, no; you'll find it’s the simplest thing imaginable,” 
the Busy Man said encouragingly. 

Pessimistic gloom was written in the furrow between her 
brows. 

‘We've been getting along so nicely,”’ she said, perching 
upon the arm of his chair and shamelessly resorting to 
wheedling tactics. ‘‘I don’t want to have a bank account 
and fuss with checks.” 

‘‘But we are partners, dear. You don’t want me to feel 
as though you weren’t interested in the partnership, do 
you?” 

“Now, Dick Randolph, that’s not fair. Partners don’t 
always handle the same end of a business, and I can show 
my interest in the company more effectually by making 
over my last winter’s evening frock myself than I can by 
putting down pepper and flour and salad oil in a straight 
line and adding them up correctly. I’ve been awfully 
economical, Dick. You know I have. I haven't ever had 
to ask for a cent more than my allowance and I don’t 
run bills and we do have good meals. Don’t we?” 

“Fine. I’m not finding fault, child. You’re the Original 
Infant Phenomenon. I don’t know how you do it all on 
your allowance; but, honestly, we must keep an exact 
account of our expenditures. There’s just one thing I'll 
never stand for, and that’s living beyond my income.” 





ZH She looked at him wonderingly—thoughtfully. The 
tenacity with which the masculine mind swung back to a 
given point of departure had not yet ceased to be.a surprise 
to her. 

“We aren’t living beyond your income, are we?’ she 
asked. 

“Oh, no, of course not.” 

“And you’re sure you can afford to make me the house 
and personal allowance you give me?”’ 

“Dead sure, honey.” 

‘Well, if you can afford to give it to me, and I make it 
answer the purposes it’s intended to answer, and if I don’t 
ask you for any more, isn’t everything all right?” 

‘““Why, yes, in a way; but you ought to know exactly 
what you’ve spent your money for.” 

“Why?” 

There’s something extremely disconcerting about that 
monosyllable at times. No one ought to be allowed to ask 
questions that cannot be answered by ‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No.” 

The Busy Man cast about in his mind for reasons for the 
faith that was in him. He knew there were perfectly good 
reasons why a wife should keep accounts—any number of 
perfectly good reasons—but at the moment he couldn’t 
remember any of them. 

A sudden suspicion dawned in the Little Woman’s mind. 
She sat up very straight and took on a militant air. 

“Dick Randolph, do you want me to keep accounts so 
that you can see just exactly what I’ve spent my money 
for?” 

“Not guilty,” he answered promptly. ‘It’s your money. 
So long as you keep the home and yourself going and don’t 

. , » ,’ . ° ” 
run up bills I can’t see that I’ve any right to interfere. 

She relaxed and the accusing sternness gave way to 
dimpling approval. 

“Do you know,” she said, eying him with her head on 
one side, ‘I begin to suspect you of being a very superior 
husband ?” 

“But, great Scott, any fellow feels that way about the 
allowance he makes his wife.’’ 

‘“No, he doesn’t, Dick. Indeed he doesn’t. I’m finding 
out such a lot of things about husbands since I’ve graduated 
into the married set that I simply lose my breath when I 
think what chances I took in marrying.” 


WEE The Busy Man looked disapproving. ‘‘Oh,come,now, 
you don’t want to listen to everything silly women tell 
about their home troubles. The ones that really have 
troubles usually keep still about them, and any woman 
who prattles to other women about her husband's failings 
probably deserves all she gets.” 

“Exactly. And I think it’s lovely the way men always 
stand up for each other—sort of an Amalgamated Order of 
Mutual Defenders. But I don’t mean horrid husbands—the 
really vicious kind. I don’t know any, or at least if I do 
their wives haven’t prattled; so I don’t suspect the cloven 
hoofs. I was talking about the perfectly good husbands, 
the noble kind of husband who fancies himself and thinks 
he’s tremendously good to his wife and treats her as if all 
her gray matter were baby blue. I couldn’t stand one of 
those ornaments to society, Dick. I really couldn’t. I 
wouldn’t so much mind your beating me once in a while, 
I dare say I deserve it; but when you begin treating me 
as though I weren’t a reasonable, self-reliant human being 
I'll leave you.” 

She was tremendously in earnest and the Busy Man 
looked interested. 

“What's the answer?” he asked laughingly. 

“Tt isn’t a joke, Dick. I used to think married unhappi- 
ness all came about through affinities and brutality, but 
I’ve just about decided that half of it comes from little 
irritating things like pin-money and accounts.” 

“Oh, I say,” protested the Busy Man. 

“I don’t mean our kind of accounts. But look at the 
Pendletons.”’ 

““What’s the matter with Pendleton? He spends money 
freely enough.” 

“Yes, doesn’t he?” 


‘And his wife dresses better than any woman we know 
and has more jewels.” 

sé Yes.’’ 

‘“‘And they have a corking fine home. Why, Pendleton’s 
one of the best spenders I know.” 

“But he doesn’t give his wife an allowance. He says 
women are dear creatures, but they simply haven’t any 
sense about money; so he has accounts everywhere and his 
wife can get anything she wants and charge it; but all the 
bills go to him and she doesn’t have a cent except when she 
asks him for it. We went shopping yesterday—four of us— 
and Kate Pendleton bought some lovely furs; but when 
we decided to stay downtown for luncheon and matinée 
she made an excuse and went home. She didn’t have the 
money. Her sister Nora says she never has pocket-money 
enough to do anything independently. Mr. Pendleton 
likes to feel that she has to ask him for it, and she’s too proud 
to ask—and there you are.” 

“But that’s an exception,” urged the Busy Man. 

“Well, maybe. I hear a good many such stories. And 
then, there are the Martins. They have plenty of money, 
haven’t they?” 

““Scads of it. Don’t tell me Martin doesn’t give his wife 
pocket-money.” 

“Yes, he does; but she doesn’t have any fun with it. He 
makes her a splendid allowance and then he insists on her 
keeping accounts.” 

The Busy Man grinned ruefully. 

“Dreadful accounts, Dick. Not just household expenses, 
but everything. She has to put down every ice-cream soda 
and every carfare, and then he goes over her accounts once 
a week and tells her what he thinks about the way she’s 
spent her money.” 

‘“‘Fool!”’ growled the Busy Man. 

“That’s just it. Don’t you know how she must hate it? 
It isn’t that she minds his knowing what she’s spent. It’s 
the tyranny of his insisting upon knowing. He hasn’t any 
right to humiliate her so. A woman can’t feel any self- 
respect and independence when she’s treated as if she couldn't 
be trusted with a penny—when her husband doesn’t show 
any confidence in her. I wouldn’tstand it. It’s abominable. 
Every woman ought to have at least a little money that is 
absolutely hers to spend exactly as she pleases.” 

The Busy Man produced a roll of bills from his waistcoat 
pocket and tendered them. 

“Go throw them down the well if it will amuse you,” he 
said humbly. 

The Little Woman laughed. 

“There isn’t any well and I don’t want your money— 
not just now—and you're an old angel, and I'll keep 
accounts if you want me to; only you mustn’t insist on my 
doing it, and you mustn’t ask to see them. I may show 
them to you some day if you are very good.” 


WES So she bought a delightful big book bound in dull blue 
leather, with her monogram on the cover. 

“It won’t seem such grubby business if the book is 
pretty,” she explained. 

And the Busy Man patiently showed her just how to keep 
her accounts. She listened respectfully and tried to put 
the instruction into practice, but things didn’t go smoothly. 

“It’s such a lot of work,” she sighed, ‘‘and nothing bal- 
ances, and I don’t have any more money than I had before 
or do any more with it, and my brain is completely frazzled.”’ 

But there came a time when the tension relaxed and the 
account-book ceased to be a bugbear. She faced it gayly 
every day and even admitted that it was rather good fun to 
make the pages look well. 

“I’m getting so I can make beautiful twos and eights,” 
she announced with modest pride. 

“You don’t mind the work now, do you?”’ asked the 
Busy Man with an “I told you so” flavor in his tones. 

“Not a bit; but then I’m doing it my own way now. It’s 
perfectly easy if one doesn’t fuss too much about foolish 
little things.” 

Misgiving smote him, but he did not ask to inspect the 
book, and his self-restraint was rewarded one evening by 
an invitation to examine the blue-and-gold volume. 

“Just the last half,’’ prompted the Little Woman. ‘‘ The 
first part is all scratchy and blotted and horrid from trying 
to correct things, but just look here. Aren’t those columns 
straight and neat? There isn’t a blot for twenty-five whole 
pages. And look at my eights!” 

The Busy Man turned over the pages with growing sur- 
prise and wonder. 

““You see, the money on hand and the money spent never 
did balance,” explained the Littke Woman. ‘I used to 
have a dreadful time over it, but now I’ve got a splendid 
system. If there’s a dollar more than I ought to have 
according to the book, why I just put it down and write 
‘Whence’ after it, and if there’s a deficit I just mark it 
‘Whither.’ That shows I’m not silly enough not to know 
that the thing doesn’t balance; but I can’t see an earthly 
bit of use worrying myself to shreds and spending hours 
trying to find out where the dollar came from or where it 
has gone. If I were running a big business I suppose I’d 
have to do it; but so long as I keep inside of my allowance 
there’s no sense in growing prematurely gray. Don’t 
you think it’s a sensible system, Dick?” 

“It’s wonderful—wonderful,” said the Busy Man 
solemnly. 

“I’m going to tell Mrs. Martin about it.’’ The Little 
Woman’s eyes were twinkling. 

“It would make a hit with Martin—sure to please him.” 
The Busy Man’s eyes had caught the twinkle. 


WES And then, being foolish young things, they laughed as 
light-heartedly as though sacred masculine theories were 
not being flouted and domestic economy were not a science 
too ponderous and serious to be approached in a spirit of 
levity. 

‘“‘T had a ‘Whence’ today, so we’re going to have broiled 
chicken and fresh mushrooms for dinner,’’ said the Little 
Woman when she could stop laughing. 

‘After all,” the Busy Man remarked sententiously, 
“success must be measured by results, not system. Bring 
on the chicken and mushrooms.” 

























































































Her Old Sweethearts 


A Thirty-Minute Parlor Play 
By Eleanor H. P orter, Author of “When Father and Mother Rebelled” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY P. D. JOHNSON 





rf -) HIS. entertain- 
ment, which is 
'|/a companion 
| piece to ‘His 
1; Old Sweet- 
| hearts,” pub- 
‘€) lished in THE 
Sy) JOURNAL some 
{ay| time ago, re- 
pth quires eleven 
persons: nine men of various 
ages representing the ‘‘old 
sweethearts,” the bachelor him- 
self, and one girl, the bride. 
The entertainment may be given 
in any house and requires little 
preparation. The expense is 
very small, as many of the neces- 
sary costumes arein every man’s 
wardrobe, and the others, such 






costume. 


and overcoat. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


THE BACHELOR (FRANK): Evening 
dress, or lounging coat and slippers. Mary! 

BRIDE-TO-BE: Wedding gown and veil. 

BILLY: Schoolboy in knickerbockers and 
carrying a fishing-rod. 

JACK: Youth in football costume. 

CLARENCE: Matinée hero in fancy stage 


JOHN: Dignified man in business suit 


ALGERNON: Long-haired, dreamy-eyed 
young fellow in picturesque attire. 

BOB: A fine-looking young fellow in flan- 
nels and a straw hat. 

HENRI: Dark-haired young Frenchman 
with pointed beard and velvet coat. He 
carries a painter’s palette and brushes. 


Mary: Frank! I’m so glad! 
I’ve seen them all. And now— 
now I can do my part. 

FRANK (half awake): Why, 


Mary: Yes, it is I—Mary. 
Why, Frank, aren’t you glad to 
see me? (Surprised.) 

FRANK (rousing himself): 
Why, sure, of course! But I— 
you—(stops helplessly, still star- 
ing at her ). 

Mary: I wanted to tell you. 
I’ve seen them all—those girls. 

FRANK (starting forward in 
his chair): Girls! What girls? 

Mary (brightly): Those old 
sweethearts of yours, you know, 
that you've been thinking 
about: Bettie and Kate and 


as the artist’s dress, football CHARLIE: Youth in automobile coat, Blanche and Helen and all the 
suit, etc., may easily be bor- gloves and cap, with goggles in his rest. (Seats herself and draws 
rowed. hand : her chair cozily forward.) Of 


The stage properties neces- 
sary are an easy-chair, a library 
table piled with letters, a low 


; ? ‘ clerical cut. 
chair for the bride, and a gilt 





BURTON: Smooth-shaven young man course I used to know some- 
with glasses, wearing clothes of a 


thing of them, you know, for 
you had a great way of coming 
to me for comfort after some 








frame large enough for the men 
to appear in, one after the other, 
as they receive their cues. This frame should be well 
lighted and covered with pink tarletan. It must also 
be so arranged that the bride may step out of it to the 
stage and back again at the close of the scene. The 
easy-chair stands beside the table. 

The BACHELOR sits in his easy-chair, opening his 
mail, which has recalled to his mind his old sweethearts. 
Picking up one letter he settles back in his chair, with 
the letter in his hand. (Speaks musingly): Well, they 
were nice girls, those old sweethearts of mine, from little 
Betty down through the whole bunch. But Mary, my 
Mary, is the best of the lot. However (rousing himself), 
thinking of old sweethearts isn’t reading my letters. 
We'll see what this one says. (Looks at letter in his hand.) 
From Bob!—dear old Bob, whom I haven’t seen for 
years. I wonder, now, how did he hear that I was 
about to become a Benedick? (Opens letter and begins 
to read. As his eyes scan the page he grins, raises his 
eyebrows and chuckles once or twice. Then he frowns 
suddenly and starts forward in his chair.) Eh? What's 
this? (Reads aloud.) ‘‘She’s a dear girl— Mary is—as 
no one knows better than myself. You know—or didn’t 
you know?—that we were sweethearts ourselves, once. 
Oh, now, don’t bristle up, Frank. It’s all over years ago. 
A tale that is told.”” (The BACHELOR springs to his feet 
and crumples the letter in his fingers. Then he exclaims): 
‘All over,” indeed! “Atale that istold”! Lovely! As if 
it ever ought to have been ‘‘told”’!| My Mary and Bob 

-sweethearts! My Mary and—and any one, for that 
matter! (Pacesupand down angrily. He stops suddenly. 
A sheepish look comes to his face. He bites his lips and 
twists his watch-fob nervously, then mutters): Of course, 
1—I had sweethearts; but then, a man—that’s different. 
(Shrugs his shoulders, opens the letter and reads again.) 
“A vision that is past—that’s all it is now. And, any- 
how, old chap, you really couldn’t have the face to 
mind, you know—not with your past record for losing 
your heart to every other pretty girl you met.’ Oh, 
couldn’t 12) Humph! (The BACHELOR losses the letter to 
the floor, frowns and begins again to pace up and down the 
room. After a minute he flings himself into his chair and 
takes up his letters again. He opens one after another, 
glances at them and tosses them aside. His mind is plainly 
not on his work. After a time he falls back in the chair 
in a musing attitude, eyes half closed. Speaks slowly, 
sentences broken and half completed): 1 don’t believe 
‘twas much, after all—that affair. It isn’t as if - 
And Bob was—a decent chap—confound him! But I 
like to think—I like to picture Mary all mine. 


— 





| Tableau; Bride in wedding gown and veil, and carrying 
orange-blossoms or a white prayer-book. 





Mine—as she will be tomorrow. I don’t like to think 
there have been others—that she cared for—ever—not 
ever! I like—I want—(speaks more and more drowsily). 
I think—mine—all mine. (Sleeps.) 

| MARY pauses a moment, then moves her head, her hands, 
her feet, and comes down from the frame, slowly advancing 
toward the BACHELOR. When she speaks the man wakes 
dazedly, rubbing his eyes. 
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particularly hard knock. But 
I’d forgotten, mostly; and it 
was never like this, when you’ve brought them all out, 
one after another, as you did this evening. 

FRANK (falling back in his chair): Why, Mary! 

Mary: Yes; and I’m so glad. For now I can tell 
you about mine, and you won't mind, you know. 

FRANK: About your what? 

Mary: Why, my sweethearts. 

FRANK (with sharp attention): Sweethearts! 

Mary: Yes; like yours, you know—schoolgirl loves, 
and all that. I’ve thought lots of times I'd like to tell 
you, only I—I hated to. I was afraid you'd think them 
—silly. But now that I’ve seen yours I’m not afraid. 

FRANK (grimly): Oh! 

MARY (chuckling softly): Not a bit. And it'll be such 
a relief when it’s all over. 

FRANK (still more grimly): Oh, will it! 

Mary: Yes. Now, listen. (FRANK resigns himself 
to his fate, though plainly out of humor with the whole 
situation.) We'll begin witlr Billy. 





| Tableau: A Schoolboy in knickerbockers, with a fishing-rod. | 





MARY (continuing): Billy was a dear. He was my 
first love. (FRANK winces visibly.) He brought me 
apples every morning, and he fought four different boys 
in one term because they pulled my hair. I was 
immensely puffed up. You see, he wouldn’t look at the 
other girls; said they were “‘sissy.’”. Honestly, Frank, it’s 
a marvel what I went through with for that boy, so he 
wouldn’t call me “sissy,” too. He took me fishing and 
made me hand him those horrid, slippery worms; and 
I did it. He brought me bugs and spiders and those 
awful things with a million legs, and expected me to 
admire them; and I did that—though I simply crawled, 
inside. But, of course, I didn’t really care for Billy. 
I got bigger, too, and then came — Jack. 





| Tableau : A Youth in football costume. | 





FRANK (sourly): Oh, another one! 

MARY (in grieved surprise): Why, Frank, I’ve just 
begun. Jack was the second one. 

FRANK (sarcastically): Oh, only the second. 

MARY (ignoring the sarcasm): Yes; and he was a 
dear, too. He was on the football team, you know. He 
was—was—tackle-back, or 

FRANK (interru pling with a snort): Tackle-back! He 
must have been a peach. 

Mary (bridling): Well, anyhow, he was something 
that was big and splendid and—and dangerous. Truly, 
Frank, by the end of the season he hardly had a bone 
in him that hadn't been cracked or broken, and he 
didn’t make anything of bruises. Oh, he was so brave! 
We girls just adored him. And he was so nice to us 
to me, especially. But, of course, that didn’t come to 
anything serious. And then I met Clarence. 


r 





Tableau; A Matinee Hero in fancy stage costume. 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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ORAWN BY 
KATHARINE RICHAROSON WIREMAN 





HE drizzling rain had changed to a steady 
downpour as Brian Stanhope, wet, chilled 
and weary, reached his bachelor quarters 
and welcomed gratefully their warmth and 
comfort. Rapidly he changed his clothing 
and sank into his easy-chair before the fire. 

He was enjoying to the full the comfort 
of the room and gazing aimlessly into the 
stormy twilight when his servant entered, 
; bringing the evening paper. Stanhope looked 
it over listlessly and was about to drop it, when one paragraph 
caught his attention and in shocked incredulity he read: — 

ROGERS—Suddenly, this morning, April 2, 1909, 
Helen Morris Rogers, daughter of the late Goodwin 
and Elizabeth Morris Rogers, aged thirty-five. 
Funeral will be held from her late residence, g12 
Arlington Avenue, Monday, the sth, at 3 o’clock. 
Interment Greenwood Cemetery. 

Stanhope read the lines over and over again unbelievingly. 
Helen dead? Impossible! Only yesterday he had seen her 
and been impressed with her seemingly vigorous health. 
Now she was dead and his opportunity was gone forever. 
Never would she know that he had loved her these many 
years in spite of his silence and outward indifference. 

Helen dead? She had been his first sweetheart and he had 
loved her with all the devotion of his boyish heart. They 
had been parted by relatives, but travel and business had 
soothed his wounds, while Helen had poured her heart out 
in the stories which had made her famous. He had read 
her books, worshiping her from afar, but the words which 
would have meant so much to both had never been spoken. 
In his grief Stanhope cursed the selfishness which had kept 
them back, for he knew that he had grown too fond of 
his bachelor freedom to change, and now it was too late! 
He buried his face in hishands. Thus he remained long when 
a loud ring of his bell aroused him and his servant brought 
him a letter bearing a special-delivery stamp, handed it to 
him and left the room. The envelope was very thick and 
heavy and the writing was unknown to Stanhope, but 
when he tore it open another envelope, of a peculiar shade 
of blue, fell, face downward, at his feet. 


ZS He picked it up with a feeling of awe. He had known 
that paper long ago, and was not surprised to see his name 
written in the once familiar hand of Helen Rogers. Shaking 
with emotion he drew out a number of closely written 
sheets of the blue paper and read the words, to write which 
a woman had dipped her pen in her heart’s blood. 


My dear Brian: 


When you read these words, if you ever do, I shall be 
dead, for never in life could I say to you what I am going to 
say now, and though they are written in my life you will 
read them in my death; and should it be one or five or 
twenty years ere you read them, what I write now will be 
true then. 

It is but a short time since I rose from what was almost 
my deathbed; one has much time to think and to remember 
during the long days and longer nights of an illness such as 
mine. While lying there, knowing that I might die any 
moment, my only regret was that I might pass away with- 
out having told you that I loved you; and as I grew better 
I determined to write you this letter. I shall give it to a 
trusted friend, who, in the event of my death, will send it 
to you. I do not anticipate an early death, for I am rapidly 
becoming stronger physically than ever before; but life at 
best is uncertain and who knows what tomorrow may bring? 


‘*Tomorrow! Why, Tomorrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n Thousand Years.” 


I hope that you will receive this letter in the evening; 
but if it should come to you earlier in the day will you not, 
when you have read thus far, put it away until the gloam- 
ing, and, when you are alone for the night and all about you 
is quiet, take it out from its envelope again and read it all, 
and perhaps!—who knows ?—I shall be with you, for though 
Life has kept us apart Death cannot, and if you feel fairy 
touches on your hair and a breath as light as thistledown 
on your cheek you will know that it is I. 


24H It is now more than eight years since that golden 
summer. Many and many a time have I lived it over in 
memory. Have you? You wrote me, in one of your too few 
letters: ‘‘I try to forget, but the memory comes and I let 
it stay.’” What a comfort those words have been to me in 
these years when we have been so near, yet so apart, knowing 
that, if I could not forget, neither could you. Butafter you 
went away winter came into my heart, and springtime has 
never come back, for oh! Brian, I loved you more than you 
will ever know. How happy I was in those summer days, 
‘*When life was like a story, holding neither sob nor sigh, 
In the olden golden glory of the days gone by.” 


Have you forgotten the afternoon we went to Bonny 
View and the walk you and I took through the mountain 


+} 


till we came to the old, broken-down fence where we sat and 
talked of many, many things? And the moonlight that 
night! Do you remember how it looked on the spring back 
ot that old farmhouse? I have always wanted to see it 
again. And the drive home through the clear white night! 


Ah! that was a memory worth the making! The parties, 
the long drives, the evenings you and J spent together—all 
these are such happy memories; but even they lose their 
glory when compared with the memory of that September 
day. Brian, can you ever forget it? The blue sky, the 


autumn-touched foliage, the 
red sunlight, the goldenrod 
everywhere! I know that 
never again shall you orI see 
goldenrod without thinking of 
each other. And oh, how happy 
you made me that day, Brian! 
Even after all these years the 
mere memory of your words, 
“Because I love you,’’ thrills me with joy, for I gave my 
heart to you that day and have never been able to recall it. 

Have I tried? Ah! I have fought against this terrible 
love for you with all my strength. I have tried to hate you, 
but in vain. Too strong and too deep has it been to tear 
out of my heart. You are part of my life. 

I am not ashamed to say that I love you with all my 
heart and soul, with all the strength of my mind and body. 
I cannot be ashamed of it; I glory in it. But oh, Brian, 
it was cruel of you to make me love you so well and then to 
throw it back in my face! I could not learn to unlove you in 
a year and a day. No, nor in five years, nor in eight years 
have I succeeded. 


3244 Did I suffer? God only knows what I bore; but, Brian, 
I want you to know that I forgave you long ago for all the 
pain and agony which you caused me, and that I hold you 
blameless for all that happened that summer. You were 
but a boy, though you seemed so much older than your 
years, and I should have had better sense than to have 
allowed you to think you were in love with me. Did you 
ever really love me, Brian? With you I think it was a pass- 
ing summer fancy, but with me—ah! with me it was 
different. My fancy has summered and wintered with me 
these many days. 

And yet, do you remember, you told me that you had 
prayed that it might be given to you to love me as that 





great, good man who had just died, loved his wife? Oh, 
Brian, why didn’t you?) Why did you give me up? Why 




















c%> He and She > i 


(She Speaks) 


OUR eyes the dawn that gives me wing 
To rise my best 
And mine, the twilight stars that bring 
Your hour of rest. 


Your hands our common strength to do 
Bright deeds and bold; 

And mine, your life’s great rudder true 
By faith to hold. 


Your breast my shelter from the dread 
Of days too dreary, 

And mine a pillow for your head 
When you grow weary. 





Thus linked, to meet in comrade-trust 
Each changing hour— 
And at the end, to know our dust 
Merged in one flower. 
—Amelia Josephine Burr. 


















































didn’t you play the man’s part? You see, I believed in you. 
I thought you strong, and you proved weak; I thought you 
true, and you proved faithless; and yet—oh, the bitterness 
of it—I love you! 

Brian, for the sake of the love I bear you, I pray every 
night that you may never suffer as I did. I am telling you 
this so that you will never make another woman suffer as 
you did me. For over a year after you went away I could 
not shed a tear! Sometimes I feared I was going mad, so 
intense was my agony. My heart seemed turned to stone. 
: By-and-by other men loved me and asked me to 
marry them; but I had no love left to give. I was born a 
lover; I had given my all to you—and you had spurned it. 


22 But I must thank you for what you did for me. I 
thank you forthe beautifulsummer. It wasa golden summer, 
the one summer of my life. I thank you for loving me, be 
it ever so weakly. I thank you for teaching .me what love 
is, for I used to wonder what it was. Isthislove? Thisdumb 
anguish which shakes me from head to foot? This intense 
longing which cries with a million voices? The hand out- 
stretched for the hand which never responds? The eternal 
listening for the voice which never speaks? The unceasing 
watchfulness of the day, the tearless agony of the night ? 

Yes, it is love, but love unreturned. 

Ah! it is hard to bear, and one of the hardest things is 
the being compelled to wear a mask, to pretend that I am 
happy and light-hearted, for, alas! 1am a woman and must 
eat out my heart in silence rather than give one sign of 
distress. 

‘*All day there is the watchful world to face, 
With sound of tears and laughter in the air; 
For memory there is but scanty space, 
Nor time for any transports of despair. 
But, Love, the pulse beats slow, the lips turn white 
Sometimes at night.” 

For the golden days, for the silver nights, I thank you. 
Even, yes, even for the pain and the anguish, for the heart- 
ache and the loneliness, I thank you, for without the fullness 
of experience I could never have written the books and the 
poems that I have. You, Brian, have been the inspiration 
of many poems you will never see. As von Francius, in 
“The First Violin,” says to Mae Wedderburn, ‘‘No true 
artist is possible without sorrow and suffering and renun- 
ciation,’’ so no one can hope to be a true author without 
experiencing all the emotions of the human heart. 


ut of Her Heart 


By Ruth Conrad Henry 
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Now I can appreciate to the uttermost these words of 
Christina Rossetti’s: | 


“*Lie still, lie still, my breaking heart; 
My silent heart, lie still and break: 
Life, and the world, and mine own self, are changed 
For a dream’s sake.”’ 
But such a dream as 
awakening. 

So I thank you for your part in making my books a 
success, and when I am gone you may be glad to know that 
but for your part in my life it would never have been. I 
have also read in an old book, ‘‘No artistic success ever 
came to a woman that had not its root in a dead love,’’ and 
to that I can say ‘‘Amen.”’ 


mine was almost worth the 


ZH I do not blame myself forloving you. What girl would 
not have loved you that summer if you had wooed her as 
you wooed me? You were such a bonnie laddie with your 
dancing brown eyes and tumbling black curls that it was 
impossible not to love you. And | did love you. 

And oh! to think that I must go through life loving you 
and make no sign! Never, never to tell you! To be so 
near you and yet so faraway! It is an awful thing to love 
as I love you, yet never by word or look or sign to proclaim 
that love! Never, never in life; but when I am dead, when 
it is too late for any joy, then you will know through these 
poor words. 

Oh, my darling! if it might have been; if my dreams 
might have come true! The tender dreams that I have 
dreamed of you and me together—in our own home; the 
journeys we might have had; the winter evenings beside 
our own fireside, reading the books we both love; the joy that 
might have been mine, of serving and caring for you as 
only a wife can, in sickness, in health, in prosperity and in 
adversity, keeping me only to you till Death did us part. 
And by-and-by, perhaps, when our love was purest and 
truest and sweetest, one day to hold in my arms a little 
child—your son, Brian, and mine. Oh, the blessedness of it! 
And to think that it will never, never be! 

It is hard, hard; but God has given me strength to bear 
this great sorrow so long, and He will, as long as I need it. 
I have the memory of what you once were, and so strong and 
beautiful is that, that when I am dead I shall remember. 

Dear, I hope this will reach you before my body has been 
laid away; and if so, come to me, and, for the sake of the long 
ago, kiss me good-by. Hold my hands in yours and kiss 
me as you used to. I shall know it and be glad. 

Do you think me weak to have loved you so? Perhaps 
I have been; but God made a woman’s heart like this, and 
when once it loves it clings forever to the loved one. It 
changes not with time or distance or alteration; “it watch- 
eth, and, sleeping, slumbereth not; when weary it is not 
tired; when frightened it is not disturbed, but like a vivid 
flame and a burning torch it mounteth upward and securely 
passeth through all,”’ for ‘‘love is strong as death; many 
waters cannot quench it, neither can the floods drown it.” 

And, Brian dear, my having loved you so long and so 
true has made me a better woman. Without the deep, 
unspeakable suffering I could never have come to the state 
which now is mine. I would have been narrow-minded 
and provincial, but loving you has been a liberal education; 
it has been a baptism of fire, burning so fiercely as to con- 
sume some, at least, of the dross of my nature, and I have 
come forth purified and regenerated. At first I was very 
angry and bitter against you. I was angry and rebellious 
against God; but gradually that feeling passed away, and 
in its place there stole into my being a sensation so sweet, 
so tender, so holy that the mere thought of you is a bene- 
diction. Love like this, my darling, is not founded on 
passion—it is too deep and sad, too pure and sacramental. 


ZS But ah! if once more, but once more before I die, I 
might be clasped in your arms and feel your lips upon mine! 
But I have been held to your heart and I have been kissed 
by you, and withthat memory I must be content. But when 
I think of the years, the lonely, empty years that, somehow, 
may have to be lived without the touch of lips or hands, 
my spirit fails me, for a woman’s heart will cry out even 
when her lips are dumb, and the absence of caresses makes 
the memory of those tender ones of long ago doubly dear. 
“But I want you! Oh, I want you! now and ever. Hadla 
million tongues they would but cry: ‘I want you.’ All 
the hunger of my life speaks in those words. It is a fearful 
thing to love as I love you; to feel the world, the bright, 
the beautiful, joy-giving world, a blank without you.”’ 

And when I am gone think of me as tenderly and with as 
much loving kindness as you can; think of me when the sun 
sinks below the verge and the purple twilight comes; when 
the dew lies on the grass and the moon rises; when the 
night wind sighs through the treetops; when you pass 
through the green-arched road—our road—in the wood; 
when sleep deserts you and the stars grow pale; when 
dawn’s first flush steals through the gray mist so 
when you pass under the trees where you kissed me that 
summer night; when the goldenrod blooms by the way- 
side then—ah, then! think of me as the woman 
who loved you, who loved you long. And, Brian dearest, 
because you have been loved so well, be strong and brave 
and true and noble, a man who shall make the world better 
for having lived in it. Be tender and kind to the weak and 
sorrowful. Love God and serve your fellowmen. 

And at last, it may not be for many years, we shall meet 
in Paradise, where | can tell you all that is in my heart. 
For that eternal summer day I wait. 

Till then, good-by, good-by, good-by. 

With the love of all the years, 
October 12, 1902. HELEN. 

Stanhope’s face was white and drawn as the last sheet 
fell from his hand, and stooping, he gathered them carefully 
together, placing them reverently on the table. With a groan 
of utter anguish he sank back into his chair, and burying 
his face in his hands, he wept. 
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LADY MERTON 


By Mrs. Humphry. Ward 


Author of “Robert Elsmere,” “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” “The Testing of Diana Mallory,” etc. 


Chapter XIII 


‘HAT about the shooters, Wilson? I suppose 
*; they'll be in directly?” 

‘They’ re just finishing thelast beat, Ma’am. 
Shall I bring in tea?”’ 

Mrs. Gaddesden assented, and then leav- 
ing her seat by the fire she moved to the 
window to see if she could discover any signs 
of Philip and his shooting party in the wintry 
landscape outside. As she did so she heard 
the rattle of distant shots coming froma point 
ew #” | to her right beyond the girdling trees of the 
garden. But she saw none of the shooters—only two per- 
sons walking up and down the stone terrace outside in the 
glow of the November sunset. One was Elizabeth; the 
other—a tall, ungainly, yet remarkable figure—was a 
Canadian friend of Elizabeth’s who had only arrived that 
forenoon—M. Félix Mariette, of Quebec. According to 
Elizabeth he had come over to attend a Catholic Congress 
in London. Mrs. Gaddesden understood that he was an 
Ultramontane and that she was not to mention to him the 
word “Empire.” She knew, also, that Elizabeth had made 
arrangements with a neighboring landowner, who was alsoa 
Catholic, that he should be motored fifteen miles to Mass 
on the following morning, which was Sunday; and her own 
easy-going Anglican 
temper, which carried 
her to the parish church 
about twelve times a 
year, had been thereby 
a good deal impressed. 

How well those furs 
became Elizabeth! It 
was achill, frosty even- 
ing, and Elizabeth's 
slight form was wrapped 
in the sable which had 
been one of poor 
Merton's earliest giftsto 
her. The mother’s eye 
dwelt with pride on the 
daughter’s grace of 
movement and carriage. 
“She is alwaysso distin- 
guished,’’ she thought, 
and then checked her- 
self by theremembrance 
that she was applying 
to Elizabeth an adjec- 
tive that Elizabeth 
particularly disliked. 
Nevert heless, Mrs. 
Gaddesden knew what 
she herself meant by 
it She meant some 











thing—some quality in 
elizabeth which was 
always provoking in 
her mother’s mind de- 
spairing Comparisons 
between what she might 
make of her life and 
what she was actually 
making, or threatening 
to make of it. 


NEE Alas, for that 
Canadian journey! 
that disastrous Cana- 
dian journey! Mrs. 
Gaddesden’s thoughts 
as she watched the two 
strollers outside were 
carried back to the moment in early August when Arthur 
Delaine had reappeared in her drawing-room, three weeks 
before Elizabeth’s return, and she had gathered from his 
cautious and stammering revelations what kind of man it 
was who seemed to have established this strange hold on 
her daughter. Delaine, she thought, had spoken most 
generously of Elizabeth and his own disappointment and 
most kindly of this Mr. Anderson. 

“T know nothing against him personally—nothing! No 
doubt a very estimable young fellow, with just the kind of 
ability that will help him in Canada. Lady Merton, I 
imagine, will have told you of the sad events in which we 
found him involved ?”’ 

Mrs. Gaddesden had replied that certainly Elizabeth had 
told her the whole story so far as it concerned Mr. Anderson. 
She pointed to the letters beside her. 

“But you cannot suppose,” had been her further indig- 
nant remark, “‘that Elizabeth would ever dream of marry- 
ing him!” 

“That, my dear old friend, is for her mother to find out,” 
Delaine had replied, not without a touch of venom. ‘‘I can 
certainly assure you that Lady Merton is deeply interested 
in this young man and he in her.” 

“ Elizabeth—exiling herself to Canada!—burying herself 
on the prairies!—when she might have everything here 
the best of everything—at her feet. It is inconceivable!” 

Delaine had agreed that it was inconceivable and they 
had mourned together over the grotesque possibilities of 
life. ‘But you will save her,’’ he had said at last. ‘‘ You 
will save her! You will point out to her all she would be 
giving up—the absurdity, the really criminal waste of it!” 

On which he had gloomily taken his departure for an 
archeological congress at Berlin and an autumn in Italy; 
and a few weeks later she had recovered her darling Eliza- 
beth, paler and thinner than before—and quite, quite 
incomprehensible! 


MESS As for “saving” her, Mrs. Gaddesden had not been 
allowed to attempt it. In the first place, Elizabeth had 
stoutly denied that there was anything to save her from. 
“Don't believe anything at all, dear Mummy, that Arthur 
Delaine may have said to you! I have made a great friend 
—of a very interesting man; and I am going to correspond 
with him. He is coming to London in November, and I 
have asked him to stay here. And you must be very kind 
to him, darling—just as kind as you can be—for he has had 
a hard time—he saved Philip’s life—and he is an uncom- 


?? 


monly fine fellow! 
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And with that—great readiness to talk about everything 
except just what Mrs. Gaddesden most wanted to know. 
Elizabeth, sitting on her mother’s bed at night, crooning 
about Canada—her soft brown hair over her shoulders 
and her eyes sparkling with patriotic enthusiasm, was a 
charming figure. But let Mrs. Gaddesden attempt to 
probe and penetrate beyond a certain point and the way 
was resolutely barred. Elizabeth would kiss her mother 
tenderly—it was as though her own reticence hurt her— 
but would say nothing. Mrs. Gaddesden could only feel 
sorely that a great change had come over the being she loved 
best in the world and that she was not to know the whys and 
wherefores of it. 


226 And Philip—alack!—had been of very little use to 
her in the matter! 

“Don’t you bother your head, Mother! Anderson’s an 
awfully good chap—but he’s not going to marry Elizabeth. 
Told me he knew he wasn’t the kind. And, of course, he 
isn’t—must draw the line somewhere—hang it! But he’s 
an awfully decent fellow. He’s not going to push himself 
in where he isn’t wanted. You let Elizabeth alone, Mummy 

-it’ll work off. And, of course, we must be civil to him 


”? 


when he comes over—considering he saved my life! 





Certainly they must be civil! News of Anderson’s sail- 
ing and arrival had been anxiously looked for. He had 


reached London three days before this date, had pre- 


sented his credentials at the Board of Trade and the 
Colonial Office, and, after various preliminary interviews 
with Ministers, was now coming down to Martindale for 
a week-end before the assembling of the small conference 
of English and Colonial representatives to which he had 
been sent. 

Mrs. Gaddesden saw from the various notices of his 
arrival in the English papers that even in England among 
the initiated he was understood to be a man of mark. She 
was all impatience to see him and had shown it outwardly 
much more plainly than Elizabeth. How quiet Elizabeth 
had been these last days! moving about the house so silently 
with vaguely smiling eyes, like one husbanding her strength 
before an ordeal. 


ZH What was going to happen? Mrs. Gaddesden was 
conscious in her own mind of a strained hush of expectation. 
Sut she had never ventured to say a word to Elizabeth. 
In half an hour—or less—he would be here. A motor had 
been sent to meet the express train at the country town 
fifteen miles off. Mrs. Gaddesden looked around her in the 
warm dusk, as though trying to forecast how Martindale 
and its inmates would look to the newcomer. She saw a 
room of medium size, which from the end of the sixteenth 
century had been known as the Red Drawing-room—a 
room paneled in stamped Cordovan leather and_ filled 
with rare and beautiful things: with ebony cabinets and 
fine lacquer; with the rarest of Oriental carpets; with 
carved chairs and luxurious sofas. Set here and there 
sparingly among the shadows, as though in scorn of any 
vulgar profusion, the eye caught the gleam of old silver 
or rock crystal or agate: bibelots collected a hundred and 
fifty years ago by a Gaddesden of taste and still in their 
original places. Overhead, the uneven stucco ceiling showed 
a pattern of Tudor roses; opposite to Mrs. Gaddesden the 
wall was divided between a round mirror in whose depths 
she saw herself reflected, and a fine Holbein portrait of a 
fan in a flat velvet hat on a green background. Over the 
carved mantelpiece, with its date of 1586, there reigned a 
Romney portrait—one of the most famous in existence— 
of a young girl in black. Elizabeth Merton bore a curious 
resemblance to it. Chrysanthemums, white, yellow and 
purple, gleamed amid the richness of the room; while the 
light of the solitary lamp beside which Mrs. Gaddesden 
had been sitting with her embroidery blended with the 


orange glow from outside, now streaming in through the 
unshuttered windows to deepen a color effect of extraor- 
dinary beauty produced partly by time, partly by the 
conscious effort of a dozen generations. 

And from the window under the winter sunset Mrs. 
Gaddesden could see at right angles to her on either side 
the northern and southern wings of the great house; the 
sloping lawns; the river winding through the park; the 
ivy-grown church among the trees; the distant woods and 
plantations; the purple outlines of the fells. Just as in 
the room within, so the scene without was fused into a 
perfect harmony and keeping by the mellowing light. 
There was in it not a jarring note, a ragged line—age 
and dignity, wealth and undisputed place: Martindale 
expressed them all. The Gaddesdens had twice refused a 
peerage, and with contempt. In their belief, to be Mr. 
Gaddesden of Martindale was enough; a dukedom could 
not have bettered it. And the whole countryside agreed 
with them. There had even been a certain disapproval of 
the financial successes of Philip Gaddesden’s father. It 
was true that the Gaddesden rents had gone down. But 
the county, however commercialized itself, looked with 
jealousy on any intrusion of ‘‘commercialism” into the 
guarded and venerable precincts of Martindale. 

The little lady who 
was now, till Philip’s 
majority and marriage, 
mistress of Martindale 
was a small, soft, trem- 
ulous person without 
the intelligence of her 
daughter, but by no 
means without charac- 
ter. Secretly she had 
often felt oppressed by 
her surroundings. 
Whenever Philip mar- 
ried she would find it no 
hardship at all to retire 
to the dower house at 
the edge of the park. 
Meanwhile she did her 
best to uphold the 
ancient ways. But if 
she sometimes found 
Martindale oppressive 
—too old, too large, too 
rich, too perfect—how 
was it going to strike a 
young Canadian fresh 
from the prairies, who 
had never beenin 
England before ? 


WES} A sudden sound 
of many footsteps in the 
hall. Thedrawing-rocm 
door was thrown open 
by Philip and a troop 
of men entered. A 
fresh-colored man with 
grizzled hair led the van. 

“Well, Mrs. Gaddes- 
den, here we all are. 
Philip has given usa 
capital day!” 

A group of men fol- 
lowed him: the agent 
of the property, two 
small neighboring 
"squires, a broad- 
browed, burly man in 
knickerbockers who was apparently a clergyman to judge 
from his white tie, the Adjutant of the local regiment, and 
a couple of good-looking youths, Etonian friends of Philip. 
Elizabeth and Mariette came in from the garden and a 
young cousin of the Gaddesdens, a Miss Lucas, slipped 
into the room under Elizabeth’s wing. She was a pretty 
girl, dressed in an elaborate demi-toilette of white chiffon, 
and the younger men of the party in their shooting dress 

with Philip at their head—were presently clustered thick 
about her like bees after pollen. It was clear, indeed, that 
Philip was paying her considerable attention, and as he 
laughed and sparred with her the transient color that exer- 
cise had given him disappeared and a pale look of excite- 
ment took its place. 

Mariette glanced from one to another with a scarcely 
disguised curiosity. This was only his third visit to England 
and he felt himself in a foreign country. That was a 
pasteur, he supposed, in the gaiters—grotesque! And why 
was the young lady in evening dress while Lady Merton, 
now that she had thrown off her furs, appeared in the 
severest of tweed coats and skirts? The rosy old fellow 
beside Mrs. Gaddesden was, he understood from Lady 
Merton, the Lord Lieutenant of the county. 





ZH But at that moment his hostess laid hands upon him 
to present him to her neighbor. ‘‘ Monsieur Mariette—Lord 
Waynflete.” 

“Delighted to see you,” said the great man affably, hold- 
ing out his hand. ‘‘What a fine place Canada is getting! 
I am thinking of sending my third son there.” 

Mariette bowed: 

“There will be room for him.” 

“T am afraid he hasn’t brains enough to do much here— 
but, perhaps, in a new country , 

‘He will not require them? Yes, it isa common opinion,” 
said Mariette with composure. 

Lord Waynflete stared a little and returned to his hostess. 
Mariette betook himself to Elizabeth for tea and she intro- 
duced him to the girl in white, who looked at him with 
enthusiasm and at once threw over her bevy of young men 
in favor of the spectacled and lean-faced stranger. 

‘You are a Catholic, Monsieur?’’ she asked him fer- 
vently. ‘“‘How I envy you! I adore the Oratory! When 
we are in town I always go there to Benediction—unless 
Mamma wants me at home to pour out tea. Do you knov 
Cardinal C ‘es ; 

She named a Cardinal Archbishop then presiding over 
diocese of Westminster. 
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“Yes, Mademoiselle, I know him quite well. I have 
just been staying with him.” 

She clasped her hands eagerly. 

“How very interesting! I know him a little. Isn't 


he nice?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Mariette resolutely. ‘‘He is magnificent 
—a saint—a scholar—everything—but not nice!” 

The girl looked a little puzzled, then angry, and after 
a few minutes’ more conversation she returned to her 
young men, conspicuously turning her back on Mariette. 


He threw a deprecating, half-penitent look at Eliza- 


beth, whose face twitched with amusement, and sat 
down in a corner behind her that he might observe with- 
out talking. His quick intelligence sorted the people 
about him almost at once: the two yeoman ’squires, 
who were not quite at home in Mrs. Gaddesden’s draw- 
ing-room, were awkward with their teacups and talked 
to each other in subdued voices till Elizabeth found. 
them out, summoned them to her side and made them 
happy; the agent, who was helping row 4 Merton with 
tea, making himself generally useful; Philip and another 
gilded youth, the son, he understood, of a neighboring 
peer, who were flirting with the girl in white; and yet a 
third fastidious Etonian, who was clearly bored by the 
ladies and was amusing himself with the Adjutant and 
a cigarette in a distant corner. His eyes came back at 
last to the pasteur. An able face, after all—cool, shrewd 
and not unspiritual. Very soon he, the parson—whose 
name was Everett—and Elizabeth were drawn into con- 
versation, and Mariette, under Everett’s good-humored 
glance, found himself observed as well as observer. 


ZH) ‘‘ You are trying to decipher us?” said Everett at 
last, with a smile. ‘‘ Well, we are not easy.” 

‘Could you be a great nation if you were?”’ 

“Perhaps not. England just now is a palimpsest— 
the new writing everywhere on top of the old. Yet it 
is the same parchment and the old is there. Now you 
are writing on a fresh skin.” 

“But with the old ideas!”’ said Mariette, a flash in 
his dark eyes. ‘‘Church—State—family !—there is noth- 
ing else to write with.” 

The two men drew closer together and plunged into 
conversation. Elizabeth was left solitary a moment 
behind the tea things. The buzz of the room, the hearty 
laugh of the Lord Lieutenant, reached the outer ear. 
But every deeper sense was strained to catch a voice—a 
step—that must soon be here. And presently, across 
the room, her eyes met her mother’s and their two 
expectancies touched. 





‘‘Mother!—here is Mr. Anderson!” 

Philip entered joyously, escorting his guest. 

To Anderson’s half-dazzled sight the room, which was 
now fully lit by lamplight and fire, seemed crowded. He 
found himself greeted by a gentle, gray-haired lady of 
fifty-five with a strong likeness to a face he knew; and 
then his hand touched Elizabeth’s. Various common- 
places passed between him and her as to his journey, the 
new motor which had brought him to the house, the 
frosty evening. Mariette gave him a nod and smile, and 
he was introduced to various men who bowed without any 
change of expression, and to a girl who smiled carelessly 
and turned immediately toward Philip hanging over the 
back of her chair. 

Elizabeth pointed to a seat beside her and gave him 
tea. They talked of London a little and his first impres- 
sions. All the time he was trying to grasp the identity 
of the woman speaking with the woman he had parted 
from in Canada. Something surely had gone? This 
restrained and rather cold person was not the Elizabeth 
of the Rockies. He watched her when she turned from 
him to her other guests; her light, impersonal manner 
toward the younger men, with its occasional touch of 
satire; the friendly relation between her and the parson; 
the kindly deference she showed the old Lord Lieutenant. 
Evidently she was mistress here, much more than her 
mother. Everything seemed to be referred to her, to 
circle around her. 


WES Presently there was a stir in the room. 
Waynflete asked for his carriage. 

““Don’t forget, my dear lady, that you open the new 
Town Hall next Wednesday,” he said as he made his 
way to Elizabeth. 

She shrugged her shoulders: 

“But you make the speech!” 

“Not at all. They only want to hear you. And there’ll 
be a great crowd.” 

“Elizabeth can’t speak worth a cent!’ said Philip 
with brotherly candor. ‘‘Can you, Lisa?” 

“I don’t believe it,’’ said Lord Waynflete, ‘‘but it 
doesn’t matter. All they want is that a Gaddesden should 
say something. Ah, Mrs. Gaddesden—how glorious the 
Romney looks tonight!’ He turned to the fireplace, 
admiring the illuminated picture, his hands on his sides. 

“Is it an ancestress?”’ Mariette addressed the ques- 
tion to Elizabeth. 

“Yes. She had three husbands and is supposed to 
have murdered the fourth,’’ said Elizabeth dryly. 

“‘ All the same, she’s an extremely handsome woman,”’ 
put in Lord Waynflete. ‘‘And as you’re the image of 
her, Lady Merton, you'd better not run her down.” 

Elizabeth joined in the laugh against herself and the 
speaker turned to Anderson. 

“You'll find this place a perfect treasure-house, Mr. 
Anderson, and I advise you to study it—for the Radicals 
won't leave any of us anything before many years are 
out. You're from Manitoba? Ah, you’re not troubled 
with any of these Socialist fellows yet! But you'll get 
‘em—you'll get "em—like rats in the corn. They'll 
pull the old flag down if they can. But you'll help us 
to keep it flying. The Colonies are our hope—we look 
to the Colonies!”’ 

The handsome old man raised an oratorical hand and 
looked around on his audience like one to whom public 
speaking was second nature. Anderson made a gesture 
ot assent; he was not really expected to say anything. 
Mariette in the background observed the spekaer with 
an amused and critical detachment. 

“Your carriage will be around directly, Lord Wayn- 
flete,” said Philip, “but I don’t see why you should go.” 

“My dear fellow!—{ have to catch the night train. 
There is to be a most important debate in the House 
of Lords.” He turned to the Canadian politely. “Of 


Lord 


With 


one 


course you know there is an autumn session on. 
these Radical Governments we shall soon have 
every year.” 

“What! the Education Bill again!” said Everett. 
‘“‘What are you going to do with it?” 

Lord Waynflete looked at the speaker with some dis- 
taste. He did not much approve of sporting parsons, 
and Everett’s opinions were too Liberal to please him. 
But he let himself be drawn, and soon the whole room 
was in eager debate on some of the old, hot issues between 
Church and Dissent. Lord Waynflete ceased to be 
merely fatuous and kindly. His talk became shrewd, 
statesmanlike even; he was the typical English aristocrat 
and Anglican Churchman, discussing topics with which 
he had been familiar from his cradle and in a manner 
and tone which every man in the room—save the two 
Canadians—accepted without question. He was the 
natural leader of these men of the landowning or military 
class; they liked to hear him harangue; and harangue he 
did, till the striking of a clock suddenly checked him. 


“‘T must be off! Well, Mrs. Gaddesden, it’s the 
Church—the Church we have to think of !—the Church 
we have to fight for! What would England be without the 
Church !—let’s ask ourselves that. Good-by—good-by!” 

“Ts he talking of the Anglican establishment?” mut- 
tered Mariette. ‘‘Quel dréle de vieillard!”’ 

The parson heard him and with a twinkle in his eyes 
turned and proposed to show the French Canadian the 
famous library of the house. 

The party melted away. Even Elizabeth had been 
summoned for some last word with Lord Waynflete on 
the subject of the opening of the Town Hall. Anderson 
was left alone. 

He looked around him: at the room, the pictures, the 
paneled walls; and then, moving to the window which 
was still unshuttered, he gazed out into the starlit dusk 
and the dim, stately landscape. There were lights in the 
church, showing the stained glass of the Perpendicular 
windows, and a flight of rooks was circling around the old 
tower. 

As he stood there somebody came back into the room. 
It was the Adjutant looking for his hat. 

‘Jolly old place, isn’t it?’ said the young man civilly, 
seeing that the stranger was studying the view. ‘‘It’s 
to be hoped that Philip will keep it up properly.” 

‘‘He seems fond of it,’’ said Anderson. 

“‘Oh, yes! But you've got to be a big man to fill the 
position. However, there’s money enough. They’re 
all rich—and they marry money.” 

Anderson murmured something inaudible and the 
young man departed. 





A little later Anderson and Elizabeth were seated 
together in the Red Drawing-room. Mrs. Gaddesden, 
after a little perfunctory conversation with the new- 
comer, had disappeared on the plea of letters to write. 
The girl in white, the center of a large party in the hall, 
was flirting to her heart’s content. Philip would have 
dearly liked to stay and flirt with her himself, but his 
mother, terrified by his pallor and fatigue after the 
exertion of the shoot, had hurried him off to take a warm 
bath and rest before dinner. So that Anderson and 
Elizabeth were alone. 

Conversation between them did not move easily. 
Elizabeth was conscious of an oppression against which 
it seemed vain to fight. Up to the moment of his sailing 
from Canada his letters had been frank and full, the 
letters of a deeply attached friend, though with no trace 
in them of the language of love. What change was it 
that the touch of English ground—the sight of Martin- 
dale—had wrought? He talked with some readiness of 
the early stages of his mission—of the kindness shown 
to him by English public men and the impressions of a 
first night in the House of Commons. But his manner 
was constrained; anything that he said might have 
been heard by all the world, and as their talk progressed 
Elizabeth felt a miserable paralysis descending on her 
own will. She grew whiter and whiter. This old house 
in which they sat, with its splendors and treasures, 
this environment of the past all about them, seemed to 
engulf and entomb them both. She had looked forward 
with a girlish pleasure—and yet with a certain tremor— 
to showing Anderson her old home, the things she loved 
and had inherited. 
vulgarly conscious of wealth and ancestry as dividing 
her from him. The wildness within her which had found 
its scope and its voice in Canada was here like an impris- 
oned stream chafing in caverns underground. Ah! it 
had been easy to defy the Old World in Canada, its 
myriad voices and claims—the many-fingered magic 
with which an old society plays on those born into it! 


ZS “I shall be here perhaps a month,” said Anderson, 
‘but then I shall be wanted at Ottawa.” 

And he began to describe a new matter in which he 
had been lately engaged—a large development scheme 
applying to some of the great Peace River region north 
of Edmonton. And as he told her of his August journey 
through this noble country, with its superb rivers, its 
shining lakes and forests, and its scattered settlers 
waiting for a Government which was their servant and 
not their tyrant to come and help their first steps in 
ordered civilization: to bring steamers to their waters, 
railways to link their settlements, and fresh settlers to 
let loose the fertile forces of their earth, she suddenly 
saw in him his old self—the Anderson who had sat beside 
her in the crossing of the prairies, who had looked into 
her eyes the day of Rogers Pass. He had grown older 
and thinner; his hair was even lightly touched with 
gray. But the traces in him of endurance and of pain 
were like the weathering of a fine building; mellowing 
had come, and strength had not been lost. 

Yet still no word of feeling, of intimacy even. Her 
soul cried out within her, but there was no answer. 
Then, when it was time to dress and she led him through 
the hall to the inlaid staircase with its famous balus- 
trading—Early English ironwork of extraordinary deli- 
cacy—and through the endless corridors upstairs, old 
and dim, but crowded with portraits and fine furniture, 
Anderson looked around him in amazement. 

““What a wonderful place!” 

“It is too old!” cried Elizabeth petulantly; then, with 
a touch of repentance: ‘‘ Yet, of course, we love it. We 
are not so stifled here as you would be.” 


And now it was as though she were’ 


He smiled and did not reply. 

‘“‘Confess you have been stifled !—ever since you came 
to England.” 

He drew a long breath, throwing back his head with 
a gesture which made Elizabeth smile. He smiled in 
return. 

“It was you who warned me how small it would all 
seem. Such little fields—such little rivers—such tiny 
journeys! And these immense towns treading on each 
other’s heels. Don’t you feel crowded up?” 

““You are homesick already?” 

He laughed: ‘‘No, no!” But the gleam in his eyes 
—" it. And Elizabeth’s heart sank—down and 
aown. 


A few more guests arrived for Sunday—a couple of 
politicians, a journalist, a poet, one or two agreeable 
women, a young Lord S——, who had just succeeded to 
one of the oldest of English marquisates, and so on. 

Elizabeth had chosen the party to give Anderson 
pleasure, and as a guest he did not disappoint her pride 
in him. He talked well and modestly; and the feeling 
toward Canada and the Canadians in English society 
has been of late years so friendly that although there was 
often colossal ignorance there was no coolness in the atmos- 
phere about him. Lord S—— confused Lake Superior 
with Lake Ontario and was of opinion that the Mackenzie 
River flowed into the Ottawa. But he was kind enough 
to say that he would far sooner go to Canada than to 
any of ‘‘those beastly places abroad, ’’and as he was just a 
simple, handsome youth Anderson took to him as he 
had taken to Philip at Lake Louise, and, by the afternoon 
of Sunday, was talking sport and big game in a manner 
to hold the smoking-room enthralled. 

Only, unfortunately, Philip was not there tohear. He 
had been overtired by the shoot and had caught a 
chill besides. The doctor was in the house and Mrs. 
Gaddesden had very little mind to give to her Sunday 
party. 


WES Elizabeth felt a thrill of something like comfort as 
she noticed how Anderson unconsciously slipped back into 
the old Canadian position; sitting with Philip, amusing 
him and “chaffing’’ him; inducing him to obey his 
doctor; cheering his mother, and, in general, producing 
in Martindale itself the same impression of masculine 
help and support which he had produced on Elizabeth, 
five months before, in a Canadian hotel. 

By Sunday evening Mrs. Gaddesden, instead of a 
watchful enemy, had become his firm friend; and in her 
timid, confused way she asked him to come for a walk 
with her in the November dusk. Then, to his astonish- 
ment, she poured out her heart to him about her son, 
whose health, together with his recklessness, his deter- 
mination to live like other and sound men, was making 
the two women who loved him more and more anxious. 
Anderson was very sorry for the little lady and genuinely 
alarmed, himself, with regard to Philip, whose physical 
condition seemed to him to have changed considerably 
for.the worse since the Canadian journey. His kindness, 
his real concern melted Mrs. Gaddesden’s heart. 

“‘T hope we shall find you in town when we come up!”’ 
she said eagerly as they turned back to the house, for- 
getting in her maternal egotism everything but her boy. 
“Our man here wants a consultation. We shall go up 
next week for a short time before Christmas.” 

Anderson hesitated a moment. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, but in a changed voice—“ Yes, 
I shall still be there.’”’ 

Whereupon, with perturbation, Mrs. Gaddesden at 

last remembered there were other lions in the path. 
They had not said a single word—however conventional 
—of Elizabeth. « But she quickly consoled herself by the 
reflection that he must have seen by now, poor fellow, 
how hopeless it was; and that being so, what was there to 
be said against admitting him to their circle as a real 
friend of all the family—Philip’s friend, Elizabeth’s and 
her own? 
ZS That night Mrs. Gaddesden was awakened by her 
maid between twelve and one. Mr. Gaddesden wanted a 
certain medicine that he thought was in his mother’s 
room. Mrs. Gaddesden threw on her dressing-gown and 
looked for it anxiously in vain. Perhaps Elizabeth might 
remember where it was last seen. She hurried to her. 
Elizabeth had a sitting-room and bedroom at the end of 
the corridor, and Mrs. Gaddesden went into the sitting- 
room first, as quietly as possible, so as not to startle her 
daughter. 

She had hardly entered and closed the door behind her, 
guided by the light of a still flickering fire, when a sound 
from the inner room arrested her. 

Elizabeth ?—Elizabeth in distress ? 

The mother stood rooted to the spot in a sudden 
anguish. Elizabeth—sobbing? Only once in her life had 
Mrs. Gaddesden heard that sound before—the night that 
the news of Francis Merton’s death reached Martindale; 
and Elizabeth had wept, as her mother believed, more 
for what her young husband might have been to her than 
for what he had been. Elizabeth’s eyes filled readily with 
tears answering to pity or high feeling; but this fierce, 
stifled emotion—this abandonment of pain! 

Mrs. Gaddesden stood trembling and motionless, the 
tears on her own cheeks. Conjecture hurried through her 
mind. She seemed to be learning her daughter, her gay 
and tender Elizabeth, afresh. At last she turned and 
crept out of the room, noiselessly shutting the door. 
After lingering a while in the passage she knocked with 
an uncertain hand and waited till Elizabeth came— 
Elizabeth, hardly visible in the firelight, her brown hair 
falling like a veil around her face. 

Chapter XIV 

FEW days later the Gaddesdens were in town, settled 

in a house in Portman Square. Philip was increas- 
ingly ill, and, moreover, shrouded in a bitterness of spirit 
which wrung his mother’s heart. She suspected a new 
cause for it in the fancy that he had lately taken for 
Alice Lucas, the girl in white chiffon who had piped to 
Mariette in vain. Not that he ever now wanted to see 
her. He had passed into a phase, indeed, of refusing all 
society except that of George Anderson. A floor of the 
Portman Square house was given up to him. Various 
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surgery, written and edited by him, are accepted as standard 


as any American writer on the subject. 


N 1905 I had made all my arrangements to do an 
operation ona Thursday morning. Among my assist- 
ants was Doctor C. On Wednesday morning he tele- 
phoned and said he was not feeling very well and that 
I had better engage some one to take his place. This 
I did, giving no special thought to the matter, sup- 
posing it was an unimportant passing illness. At 
ten o'clock that same night I was startled by a tele- 
phone message that if I wished to see Doctor C. alive 
I must come at once! In a few minutes I was there, 

but he was already unconscious. AsI sat beside him 
and his weeping young wife, who soon expected to become a 
mother, how I longed for some means by which the hand of death 












































2 BIE iB could be stayed; but he died in less than thirty-six hours from 
q i iE: the time that he was seized with cerebro-spinal meningitis. 
ata | On June 16, 1909, Charles E. Hughes, Jr., son of the Governor 
f a a4 of New York State, and president of his class, was graduated 
PTR RIE Riel at Brown University. A few weeks earlier he had been suddenly 
aa eee seized with a violent attack of the same deaes—~coremeaebena 
‘ Fir i PIF IE| meningitis. When some of the fluid around his spinal cord was 
BAe PIE BE! b removed by ‘‘lumbar puncture’ —that is, puncture of the spinal 
aaa Hila } canal in the small of the back by a hypodermic needle—there 
aaa 4 settled to the bottom of the test tube a half inch of pure pus 
aap an ait (‘‘matter’’), No medical man familiar with this terrible disease 
ar Fy i would have thought it possible that he could recover when such 
a areal a t a condition existed. But in 1907, midway between the death of 
EE Bie Bielt Doctor C. and the case of young Hughes, Doctors Flexner and 
ae 1 i 1: 4 Jobling, of the Rockefeller Institute, had discovered by researches 
Mala Dd upon animals alone a serum against this disease. Three doses of 
pit aa this serum were administered also by “lumbar puncture”’ to 
Pie LEI RIESE young Hughes. Within twenty-four hours after the first dose 
Banas his temperature fell to normal. The pus disappeared after the 
eR IEiE EB EI second dose and he soon recovered and was able to graduate in 
Pie BRIE Fig the presence of his proud father. The tragedy in the case of 
RR eB BB Doctor C. was averted, a useful life was spared, and a family 
a a aS made happy. 
cE ig an & a3 
iF i y 4 q Great Decrease in Mortality From Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis 
q ae Bs rk 
4 eat 1p! it N DISCOVERING this serum Doctor Flexner experimented 
ELE ay upon twenty-five monkeys and one hundred guinea-pigs. Many 
ae ae Fie of these animals themselves had been cured by the use of the 
eke Bee serum. Having, therefore, found it effective in animals he pro- 
Hig cleiee ceeded to test it upon human beings. Before the introduction of 
| aa if the serum medicine was almost helpless. Whatever treatment was 
ib ; adopted seventy-five to ninety patients out of one hundred were 


sure to die. In two years this serum has been used in this coun- 
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WHAT VIVISECTION HAS DONE 
FOR HUMANITY 


By W. W. Keen, M. D., LL. D. 


T IS not too much to say that Doctor Keen, of Philadelphia, is universally regarded today in the world of surgery as 
the foremost of living American surgeons. The leading universities and academies of science of the United States, 
England, France and Germany have honored him with their degrees and honorary titles, and the published works on 


eminent distinction. Doctor Keen is, therefore, as well, if not better, qualified to present the advantages of vivisection 






magazine assumes absolutely no responsibility for the views expressed in these articles: 


authorities by the profession in which he has gained such 
THE EDITORs. 


Rockefeller Institute, would have prevented these experiments 
on one hundred and twenty-five animals, and by doing so would 
have ruthlessly condemned to death for all future time five 
hundred human beings in every one thousand attacked by 
cerebro-spinal meningitis! 

If your son or daughter falls ill with this disease to whom will 
you turn for help—to Flexner or to the anti-vivisectionists? 

Of these one hundred and twenty-five animals, as a rule those 
which died became unconscious in the course of a few hours and 
remained so for a few hours more till they died. They suffered 
but little. When they died they left no mourning families and 
friends. They left undone no deeds of service or of heroism to 
either their fellows or to the human race, as the human beings 
whose lives were rescued by their death may do. But these 
deluded women had their minds so centered upon the sufferings 
of these one hundred and twenty-five animals that their ears 
were deaf and their hearts steeled against the woes and the 
sufferings of thousands of human beings, their families, and 
their friends. Is this common-sense? Are not human beings 
“of more value than many sparrows” ? 


Experiments in Sewing Blood-Vessels End-to-End 


ESS than two years ago their first baby was born to a young 
doctor and his wife in New York City. Scarcely was the child 
born before it began to bleed from the nose, the mouth, the gums, 
the stomach and the bowels. It was a case which we know as 
‘‘hemorrhage of the newborn,”’ which attacks about one baby in 
every thousand. It is very frequently fatal, and in treating it up 
to that time physicians practically groped in the dark, trying 
one remedy after another, but, alas, too often in vain! 

The bleeding continued. This poor little baby soon showed 
the pallor which accompanies severe loss of blood. It lost all 
appetite, was suffering from high fever, and, finally, by the fourth 
day the physician in attendance told the parents frankly that the 
child could live only a few hours. Then, in the dead of the 
night the father wakened Doctor Carrel, one of the assistants 
in the Rockefeller Institute. The father lay down alongside of 
his firstborn. The artery of the pulse in the father’s arm was laid 
bare and sewed end-to-end to a vein in his baby’s leg, and the blood 
was allowed to flow from father to child. The result was most 
dramatic. A few minutes after the blood began to flow into the 
baby’s veins its white, transparent skin assumed the ruddy glow 
of health, the hemorrhage from every part of the body ceased 
instantly and never returned, and, as Dr. Samuel Lambert, who 
reports the case, puts it, there was no period of convalescence; 






CipIEIELE | cals dal tas Wadia Oc ahaa es Gas ee immediately before the operation the baby was dying; immedi- 
aaa al a4 Md ae gre — basis te ~ t a cases. In these one ately after the operation it was well and strong and feeding with 
E EIRENE 4 { rousanc cases t le mortality has dropped to thirty, twenty, avidity. That baby today, after two years, as I know person- 
arnt was ten, and even to seven in a hundred. If we take the mortality ally, is a splendid specimen of a healthy child. 
i fai f Ft of the days me the aoeiey ree ee was used at seventy-five Perhaps my readers may see nothing very wonderful in this, 
; al ata pee earn " - t pips ity since it was discovered at twenty-five but we surgeons know that it is one of the most remarkable recent 
Aaa a4 per cent., there is a clear saving of five hundred human lives! achievements in surgery. For many years we have been trying 
aeanae Not only have five hundred human lives to devise a method by which we could sew 
aaa. i been saved in these first one thousand cases, seria es — severed blood-vessels end-to-end without 
Bet Hane ee for all time to come in every thousand A AYTANTIAN TAY AN YAY Tay (ava danger to the patient. The difficulty has 
J E f i it 4 oe more human lives will be saved. EE RE always been that no matter what were the 
TE aunt re RPerves; WE MURE HOF forget that these " Ree methods employed the blood nearly always 
Heanaid thousands who would die were it not for 3 formed clots at the roughened ring where 
i : ; ; tae Flexner s serum had families and 3 the two ends of the divided blood-vessel were 
BER EE Ber riends bg would have been filled with sor- Ei = sewed together. These clots passed up to 
4 t 5 fe! 4 | Fi row, as? in : _ it was the breadwinner of ta = the heart and into the lungs of the patient 
| at Fig ie aged pg a arg wpe pre yaa: = and produced pneumonia, so that the old 
aa anna set privations and pangs of be FE met hod of transfusion of blood has been 
Bie RiGUE Be Let me now out a plain. straichtlorward % = practically abandoned for years. Doctor 
PE EEE Plies P sie Rs . WI ‘ - re Pas Carrel worked out his new method on the 
EEEEE eee See ae Bi lood-vessels of dead human beings, and, 
AAS more cruel: octor Flexner and his assist- = = when it seemed to him to be satisfactory, 
a EE = pe Nd ey upon twenty-five mon- rs pa put it to the proof upon two living dogs, and 
E a eys — iundred guinea-pigs with the b = then used it in living human beings. It is 
f Ae pure and holy purpose of finding an anti- K=o now in use everywhere. 
l : 3 dote to a deadly disease and with the result c= ie Moreover, Doctor Crile, of Cleveland, who 
REE RIES s| : seen. yore and, in the future, of K~ - has so splendidly enlarged our means of cop- 
ag ait thousands upon t 1ousands of human lives ; ry ing with disease, has used this same method 
aa Ae : :, or the women who were fanned into fury : in another way. When patients come to him 
Ae ; t g 8 in their opposition to all experiments upon "C y a a= too weak to be operated on and ordinary tonics 
a Ee 4 iB pi SS e the age il Institute, F | = and food do not strengthen them, he has 
ge ‘ hia { Reh nal r how great the anticipated Me LEE NEES Ted TaE?, . transfused the blood from husband, father or 
iF Ee ana If chase misguided women had had thei NORA REO RONOROROIOR IE son, and thus given the patient sufficient 
3 i aa cenrahineria uld| neil i oie a “gin? am ‘ itd SESSA SASS SA SASS SAS strength to bear the operation. He has used 
4 é : f ° E y -y WO lave nailed up the doors of the Doctor Keen even a more striking method. For example, 
PERE EEE a | 
aa ae Hf ‘eee aim of this department is to present, for the information of our readers, an article by the most competent authority 
ii: i pie bE : obtainable on each side of such vital present-day questions as touch the interests of women and the family life. Suggestions 
HEP RE EE of questions that readers would like to have discussed will be gladly received by the Editor. But as the department is t 
i E [ an Ae intended to be argumentative the treatment of subj ; ; P . =a 
DEER ERE of subjects cannot be extended beyond the two articles given to each topic. The 


merely for the wisdom exercised in a 
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when a woman has to be operated on—say for cancer of the 
breast—and is so weak that the shock, the anesthetic and 
the loss of blood would probably turn the scale against her, 
he has had the husband lie down alongside of her, has sewed 
the artery of the pulse of the husband to a vein in his 
wife’s leg and allowed the blood to flow. In a few minutes, 
when she has become strong enough, he has etherized her 
and proceeded with the operation, starting or stopping the 
flow of blood according to the varying needs of the patient. 
At the end of the operation, through the new life-blood that 
has been given her, the patient has been in better condition 
than when the operation began. These methods, too, are 
now in successful use by other surgeons. 

Let me again put the plain, straightforward, common-sense 
question: Who is the more cruel: Doctor Carrel, in devis- 
ing this life-saving method of transfusion of blood by experi- 
menting on two living dogs, and saving through himself and 
other surgeons scores of lives already, and even thousands 
in the future; or the women who would shackle him, shut 
up the Rockefeller Institute and thrust these poor patients 
into their graves? Does not the work of Doctors Flexner, 
Jobling and Carrel and their assistants not only justify the 
existence of the Rockefeller Institute, but also bid us tell 
them Godspeed in their mission of mercy, and give them and 
those engaged in similar blessed work all over the world our 
confidence, encouragement and aid? Is it just, is it fair, is it 
Christian to call such an institution a ‘‘ Hell at Close Range,” 
as the Rockefeller Institute is called in a pamphlet written by 
a woman and distributed by anti-vivisectionists ? 


Antiseptic Experiments Were First Tried on Animals 


SUPPOSE that in this day of general intelligence scarcely 

any person, if he or she had to submit to an operation, 
would be willing to have it done by a surgeon who did not 
use antiseptic methods. These methods we owe to Lord Lister 
of London, still living in his eighty-third year. Few of my 
readers, however, know how enormous the contrast is between 
the days before Lister’s discoveries and the present. I grad- 
uated in medicine in 1862. The antiseptic method was adopted 
by various surgeons, we may say roughly, between the years 
1875-1880. Prior to 1876 I practiced the old surgery, but ever 
since then the new antiseptic method. I passed through the 
horrible surgery of the Civil War, when blood-poisoning, 
erysipelas, lockjaw, hospital gangrene and all the other fearful 
septic conditions were every-day affairs. Of five hundred and 
five cases of lockjaw during the Civil War four hundred and 
fifty-one died. In wounds of the intestines the mortality was 
ninety-nine out of a hundred. Of sixty-six cases of ampu- 
tation at the hip-joint fifty-five died. Of one hundred and 
fifty-five cases of trephining ninety-five died. After the war 
for some years I was an assistant of Dr. Washington L. Atlee. 
A more careful surgeon I never saw, but two out of every three 
of his cases died. ‘There are now many surgeons who can 
show series of hundreds and even thousands of cases of 
ovariotomy and other abdominal operations with a mortality 
of only five in a hundred, and some of only one in a hundred. 
After ‘‘clean” operations—that is, with no “matter” present 

blood-poisoning, lockjaw and erysipelas are well-nigh 
unknown, and I have not seen a single case of hospital gan- 
grene in the thirty-five years since I adopted the antiseptic 
method. 

One of the most common operations is amputation of the 
breast for cancer, in which now we do far more extensive 
operations than formerly. These operations are followed by 
permanent cure in more than one-half of the cases operated 
upon early, and rarely more than one or two women in 
every hundred die. Recovery also follows in a few days and 
not seldom with but little pain, instead of several weeks or 
even months of great suffering as before the days of antisepsis. 

All of this wonderful improvement we owe to Lord Lister 
and the new science of Bacteriology which treats of “‘ bacteria” 
or ‘germs.’ Both Lister’s work and that of the bacteriologist 
are and must be absolutely founded finally on experiments on 
animals. The laboratory was of use, but, in order to be 
absolutely certain that he was right he had to experiment 
upon a few animals—the only possible way of achieving 
positive knowledge. 

Who, I ask, are the more humane: Lord Lister and other 
surgeons who have made these life-giving, pain-saving experi- 
ments upon animals, or those who—if they had succeeded in 
the past in prohibiting such experiments—would have com- 
pelled surgeons in 1910 to continue to use the same old, 
horrible, dirty methods of surgery as in the days before Lister, 
and thus to offer up hecatombs of human lives to the 
Moloch of Anti-vivisection? Which method will any man of 
common-sense or any woman with a human heart choose? 


How the Scourge of Motherhood Has Been Banished 


VEN in surgery it is doubtful if a more wonderful improve- 
ment has been realized than in our maternity hospitals and 
in private obstetric practice as a direct result of the work of 
Pasteur and Lister. Well do I remember as a young man 
every now and then an outbreak of that frightful and fatal 
puerperal or “‘child-bed” fever in our maternity hospitals. 
Almost every woman who then entered such a hospital was 
doomed to suffer an attack of the fever, and its mortality 
sometimes ran up to seventy-five, or even more, out of every 
hundred mothers. Often such hospitals had to be closed till 
the then unknown poison disappeared. Not a few obstetri- 
cians had to quit practice entirely for weeks because every 
woman they attended fell ill of the disease and many, many 
died. Finally Pasteur appeared on the field. In 1878, in a 
discussion on puerperal fever at the Paris Academy of 
Medicine, after a member had eloquently discussed various 
alleged causes of these epidemics, Pasteur interrupted him and 
said: “All this has nothing to do with the cause of these 
epidemics. It is the doctors who transport the microbe from 
a sick woman to a healthy woman.” When the speaker 
responded that he feared they would never find this microbe 
Pasteur immediately advanced to the blackboard, drew the 
picture of what we now know as the “streptococcus” and 
said: “This is the cause of the disease.”” This recognition of 
the streptococcus as the cause of puerperal fever and the con- 
sequent adoption of antiseptic methods have practically abol- 
ished puerperal fever and reduced the mortality in maternity 
cases to less than one in a hundred. 

All this we owe absolutely to experiment upon animals. 
Nothing else could have given us the knowledge. Even the 
horrible experiments that were being made by doctors who 
were ignorantly spreading the poison all around them, even 
these were not sufficient to open our eyes to the real cause of 





the disease. The laboratory test-tubes and experiments upon 
animals were the chief means by which this scourge of mother- 
hood has been banished. 


Experiments on Man Have Vanquished Yellow Fever 


N ADDITION to all these another fearful disease, yellow 

fever, has also been abolished by experiment which was neces- 
sary for the final convincing proof. I need not repeat at length 
the frightful ravages of this terrible pestilence in days gone by. 
Cuba was never free from it for nearly two centuries until the 
American Commission showed how to get rid of it. The 
Panama Canal Zone had perhaps the worst reputation in the 
world as a graveyard for strangers, and now for four years not 
a single case of yellow fever has originated there! Colonel 
Gorgas has made the Panama Canal a possibility. 

I wish that every one might read that most interesting little 
book, ‘Walter Reed and Yellow Fever,” by Dr. Howard A. 
Kelly, and see the wonderful methods by which this scourge of 
humanity has been abolished. When one thinks of the enor- 
mous difficulties of the problem the wonder is that it was ever 
solved. There are about four hundred varieties of mosquito. 
Only one of them carries the poison of yellow fever. Of this 
variety only the female carries the poison, and this female 
mosquito must have bitten a patient sick with yellow fever 
during the first three days of his illness, or she could not 
become infected. Moreover, after infection, the poison, what- 
ever it is, does not develop in the body of the female mosquito 
for about twelve days. These facts were thought to be true, 
but there was no positive proof. A very large number, per- 
haps the majority, of yellow-fever experts still believed that 
the disease was carried in clothing, bedding, etc. To dis- 
prove this experiments were tried first of all by doctors on 
themselves. They slept in the beds in which yellow-fever 
patients had died, and in their very clothes, night after night 
—clothes soiled with their black vomit, urine and feces. At 
other times doctors have actually swallowed the black vomit, 
tried to inoculate themselves by putting some of it into their 
eyes, by hypodermic injections, etc., in the vain attempt to 
discover the cause of the disease and the means by which it was 
spread, hoping in this way to discover the means of preventing 
it. Surely self-sacrifice could go no further. Yes, it could go 
further. One more step was requisite. The only way to give 
the absolute final proof was for a well man to be bitten by a 
mosquito known to be infected. Doctor Carroll, of the United 
States Army, was the first one who offered himself. Other 
men followed—doctors, soldiers and others. Several lost their 
lives, among them Doctor Lazear at the beginning of a most 
promising career. His tablet in the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
in the fine words written by President Eliot, records that 
“With more than the courage and the devotion of the soldier 
he risked and lost his life to show how a fearful pestilence is 
communicated and how its ravages may be prevented.” 

It is often said that such experimental work brutalizes men. 
Let us read a letter from Doctor Reed to his wife, remember- 
ing, also, that the same high and holy purposes animate 
Doctors Flexner, Carrel, Crile and other experimenters: 

‘*Quemado, Cuba, 
‘*y1:50 P. M., Dec. 31, 1900. 

‘*Only ten minutes of the old century remain. Here have I 
been sitting, reading that most wonderful book, ‘LaRoche on 
Yellow Fever,’ written in 1853. Forty-seven years later it has 
been permitted to me and my assistants to lift the impenetrable 
veil that has surrounded the causation of this most wonderful, 
dreadful pest of humanity and to put it on a rational and scientific 
basis. I thank God that this has been accomplished during the 
latter days of the old century. May its cure be wrought out in 
the early days of the new! The prayer that has been mine for 
twenty years, that I might be permitted in some way or at some 
time to do something to alleviate human suffering, has been 
granted!” 

This prayer of Reed—that its cure might be wrought out in 
the new, the twentieth century —has been abundantly realized 
and yellow fever is now a vanquished foe. 

Unfortunately, the lower animals cannot be infected with 
yellow fever. If they could be Lazear and the other victims 
would have been saved. But they, yielding up their lives as 
leaders of a forlorn hope in the battle against disease, have 
made it possible to free the world from this dreadful scourge. 
Never was there a finer exhibition of courage! 


Why Modern Surgery is Successful in Brain Disorders 


FEW years ago I was called to Annapolis to see a young 

man who had been injured ina football game. He was evi- 
dently swiftly going to his grave. He had certain peculiar 
symptoms, which, in the light of cerebral localization—that 
is, the fact that certain definite portions of the surface of the 
brain have each a certain definite function—I believed to be 
due to a clot of blood inside of his head above his left ear. 
There was a bruise, not above the ear, but at the outer end of 
the left eyebrow. Before 1885 I should have opened his skull 
under the bruise—apparently the almost certain point of 
injury —would have failed to find the clot, and he would surely 
have died. Instead of this I made a trapdoor opening three 
inches away from this bruise, removed nine tablespoonfuls of 
clotted blood, closed the wound so that his skull was as firm 
as ever, and he recovered, continued his studies, was grad- 
uated from the Naval Academy. Lately he has heroically 
given up his life at the call of duty. Had it not been for 
experiments upon animals which had definitely fixed certain 
spots in the brain as the centers for movements of the hand, 
arm, shoulder, head, face, etc., it would have been utterly 
impossible for me to save his life. This is but one of hundreds 
of similar cases in which modern surgery deals with tumors of 
the brain, hemorrhage inside of the skull and many other dis- 
orders, and deals with them successfully. 


The Great Blessings of Antitoxin in Diphtheria 


HAVE heard the following pitiful story from one of my 

colleagues. He and a young mother stood by the bedside of 
her only child. The child, in the throes of diphtheria, was 
clutching at its throat and gasping vainly for breath. Sud- 
denly the mother flung herself on the floor at the doctor’s feet 
in an agony of tears, entreating him to save her child. But 
alas! it was impossible. Had this case occurred a few years 
later, however, when the blessed antitoxin for diphtheria had 
been discovered (solely by animal experimentation), this 
remedy would have been given early; and almost certainly 
within a few hours the membrane would have softened and 
disappeared, and that life, precious beyond rubies, might 
have been saved. 
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Elgar's Beautiful “Salute of Love 
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boys of all ages and of all temperaments. 





By Henry Richards 


FEW men are more competent to talk intelligently of boys than is Mr. Richards. The father of a family of boys himself, he 
speaks from the standpoint of fatherhood, while as the head of a camp for boys he has had hundreds of other fathers’ 
boys pass through his hands. He comes to his subject, therefore, with an authority born of years of personal experience with 
It is not too much to say for these articles that they are among the sanest in ideas 
and the most practical in helpfulness to parents of boys that have ever come to our notice. 
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Ill: How Mothers Sow a Crop of Trouble for Their Boys 





eg N ALL our dealings with a boy it is of the utmost 
( U} importance to understand the natural limitations of 
| his mind, and to realize that quality of character and 





capacity of mind are plants of slow growth. The 
seeds are in the boy, and they will grow compte — 
»roblem is so to water and tend and train them that 
5 ee 6 the growth will be gracious and strong, to attain later 
a well-balanced, vigorous and fruitful maturity. But we must never 
forget that at first they are only seeds. An pig to the reason of a 
boy of ten will overshoot the mark, because the seed of his reasoning 
power has only just begun to sprout. If we bear this simple fact in 
mind we shall see how futile it is to argue with or preach to a little boy. 

It is astonishing how many mistakes are made through misjudg- 
ment of a boy’s powers of mind and character. The law fixes upon 
twenty-one as the age at which the youth shall assume manly respon- 
sibilities, simply because twenty-one years cover roughly the period of 
physical growth. When a young man has attained his full growth it 
is assumed that he can earn his own living and fend for himself; and 
that as he is freed from the restrictions of boyhood he should bear the 
responsibilities of manhood. The provision depends on economic con- 
siderations and is based on physical facts, but it leads to the superficial 
and common impression that a man reaches maturity of mind and 
character by a process of natural growth more or less coincident with 
the growth of his body. But character and mental capacity do not 
reach maturity by process of natural growth alone; they must be 
trained and cultivated for many years after the man has grown 
before they come to their best; indeed, every year of his life should 
add to his grace and wisdom and power, if he live aright, until the 
failure of his faculties sets a limit to his growth. 











We Should Stand by Our Boys and Hold Them Steady 


S THE period of growth is long the process is extremely slow. 
We must not expect too much of the boys, nor be disappointed if 
they fail before problems which seem to us absurdly simple. Our part 
is to stand by and hold them steady; not to solve their problems for 
them, but with sympathy and understanding so to order their lives 
that they will grow strong through the exercise of their own powers in 
the daily experience of their own world. In the cultivation of trees 
we may water, tend, nourish and trim on scientific principles, and so 
get noble oaks, fine apple trees or beautiful roses; but no science can 
produce a rose from an acorn or an oak from an apple seed. And so 
it is with our children; they are plants of many kinds, and our efforts 
are necessarily limited by the consideration that each must have his 
own growth according to his kind. 

The kindergarten system, with all its good points, overlooks the fact 
that a boy is living in a little world of his own; the “formative influ- 
ences” of the system are expected to determine his character; but 
while he is working his clay or weaving his splints or singing his 
pretty songs his little world is full of quite other things, and the forma- 
tive influences at work in him are very different from those laid down 
in the books. Mr. Dooley’s comment on the kindergarten is to the 
point: ‘I dhropped in on Cassidy’s daughter, Mary Ellen, an’ see 
her kindygartnin’. Th’ childher was settin’ ar-round on th’ flure, an’ 
some was mouldin’ dachshunds out iv mud an’ wipin’ their hands on 
their hair, an’ some was carvin’ figures iv a goat out iv pasteboard, an’ 
some was singin’ an’ some was sleepin’ an’ a few was dancin’, an’ wan 
la-ad was pullin’ another la-ad’s hair. ‘Why don’t ye take the coal 
shovel to that little babaryan, Mary Ellen?’ says I. ‘Wedon’t believe 
in corporeal punishment,’ saysshe. ‘Th’ child whose hair is bein’ 
pulled is larnin’ patience,’ she says, ‘an’ th’ child that’s pullin’ th’ hair 
is discovrin’ th’ footility iv human indeavor,’ says she.” 

We must remember not only that a child’s growth of mind and 
character is extremely slow, but also that it begins with the simplest 
elements. A new-born baby is little but a bundle of reflexes, as they 
are called, with a few elementary instincts and feelings. He is 
pricked by a pin and he tries to wriggle away from the cause of his 
pain, and cries, but a long time must elapse before he has any associa- 
tion of ideas or can recognize the source of his trouble in the pin that 
pricked him. But he has emotions from the first, and they increase 
and multiply at a surprising rate. The mother who is not firm and 
judicious with her boy from the very first is laying in a stock of trouble 
for herself and him. Characteristics are established in these little 
beginnings through the first association of ideas in a child’s mind, 
and if he finds that he can get what he wants by screaming for it he 
has learned a lesson which will bring a whole crop of evil consequences 
in its train. The mother who gives her baby boy something nice 
“just to keep him quiet” when he is in a rage is shirking one of her 
first responsibilities by taking a short cut to an immediate end. If 
she could look forward and see the boy at ten or twelve flying into an 
unseemly rage, or moping and sulking, making himself miserable and 
all his fellows uncomfortable because he cannot have what he wants 
“right off,’ and if, so looking, she could realize that it was she who 
first taught him these things, she would never repeat the mistake. We 
all know the spoiled child; and the incorrigible boy, who is the legiti- 
mate development of the spoiled child, has become a by-word and a 
joke. We are a kindly people, easily moved to sympathy, but in this 
matter of spoiling children it would be better if our sympathy were 
less with the boy in his immediate wants and more with the man that is 
to be. If parents would reflect on the crippled manhood which is the 
sure outcome of a spoiled childhood their sympathy would work at 
better and longer range and they would shun perilous ‘short cuts.” 


We Ought to Avoid Openly Showing Pride in Our Boys 


HE boy may have more or less of a monopoly of manly rages in 

infancy, but he allows his sister no monopoly of self-esteem or of 
jealousy. And if the mother sows a crop of trouble when she yields 
to her boy’s lordly rage and gives him something he likes to keep him 
quiet, she must also beware how she praises him or even talks about 
him at all when he is within hearing. Few things about infancy are 
more surprising than the extremely early age at which children begin 
to “fancy themselves” and to put on little airs and graces to attract 
attention. The girl may lead at this game, but her little brother is a 


beautiful in its place than the instinctive pride of parenthood, but 
the open expression of it is really a selfish indulgence on the part of 
the parent, and at best is unseemly. We should keep all these things 
and ponder them in our hearts as too intimate for utterance, for there 
is no compromise, and unless we be relentless with ourselves in this 
particular the effect on the boy will be pernicious, insidious and 
lasting. 

There is retribution, too, in store for the parent who indulges 
himself and spoils his boy by the open expression of his pride; for as 
the boy leaves the wonderland of childhood and takes on the burden 
of humanity he will lose the visible glory and mystery and become 
one of ourselves—just a plain little boy; and with the change will 
come a whole crop of crookednesses of character as the direct result 
of the early spoiling, which will strain the patience of his parents to 
the uttermost; he will be a lucky boy if they have forbearance and tact 
and have gained the wisdom to begin again and try to undo their own 
unconscious work. At best it will go hard with the child, as the 
following anecdote will show: A “‘big little girl” who had become the 
household drudge of a large family, and was laboring under a profound 
sense of injury and injustice, was roused to passionate jealousy by 
the ‘‘airs” of a small sister, and said: ‘‘Oh, it’s all very fine for you; 
you are a ‘sweet little darling angel’ and all that; but just wait a 
few years and you'll be a ‘horrid little girl’ like me.’”’ And for the 
lasting effect of the mistake I have the instance of a young man of 
twenty-seven who had almost lost the sense of right and wrong. His 
kindly, affectionate, but unwise parents gave him a high opinion of 
himself when he was a child and excused his early peccadillos on the 
ground that he was not like other boys. Boylike he took the hint, and 
being naturally of a weak and self-indulgent nature, soon cultivated a 
crop of more serious misdoings, the burden of which he laid on any 
shoulders but his own. And so he went on, building up a whole 
edifice of vain and foolish theories on the foundation of his self-esteem, 
shirking the responsibility of hisown wrong-doing until he was no longer 
able to look facts in the face or see that he was at fault. The saddest 
part of the matter is that he might have come out all right if his 
parents had shown a little common-sense and strength of character. 


We Must Get at a Boy Through His Imagination 


HE boy first begins to learn about the world he lives in through the 

association of ideas and groups of ideas with his own feelings and sen- 
sations. There is no conscious selection at first, and you can aid him 
in his first lessons only by giving him things and letting him find out 
about them, or, a little later, by encouraging him to do things and find 
out what will happen. But in the growth of character there is con- 
scious choice from the first; the boy has a stock-in-trade, as it were, 
of inherited characteristics, emotions and tendencies, and he adds to 
this by imitation, and imitation is colored more and more, as he grows 
older, by imagination. We can foster a right growth in the boy only 
by way of his imagination and power of imitation and by appeal to 
his emotions. It is worse than useless to reason with him or to expect 
reason from him in his earlier years, for he has no reasoning power. 
Imitation is his strong point; indeed, it is so strong that it lasts 
through life and is one of the effective elements in social stability. 
Many people are satisfied with imitating what appeals to their emo- 
tions, and the majority, perhaps, have no well-developed reasoning 
power. The force of imitation in childhood is well shown by the scene 
in “Punch,” in which an anxious aunt finds her little niece dissolved 
in tears and asks her what is the matter. ‘Georgie and I were playing 
Papa and Mamma,”’ is the reply, “‘and Georgie said, ‘This food isn’t 
fit to eat,’ and I said, ‘It’s all you’ll get,’ and he said ‘D—n,’ and I 
left the room.” I wish every parent might learn the simple lesson of 
this story. 4 

We must get at the boy through his imagination, and may learn 
a lesson from the conductor who was summoned to deal with a drunken 
man who was making himself obnoxious to the passengers in a certain 
car on his train. ‘‘Come into the next car,’’ he said, ‘‘and see how 
much longer it is,’ and the man followed meekly into the baggage car. 
The appeal to the imagination must hold first place, and it follows 
that this quality must be strengthened by active exercise. For this 
purpose there is nothing better than good, wholesome reading—fairy 
stories first, and then ballads, stories of adventure and achievement 
and bits of history. This should be the mother’s part, and she must 
read aloud—altogether at first, and always regularly—for reading is 
a difficult accomplishment and the boy must be held by the hand, as 
it were, until he has acquired the habit of reading and is able to go 
alone. But I hear some mother exclaiming in horror at my mention 
of fairy tales, that they are not true and that we must bring the boy 
up on a regimen of sound fact. This is a prevalent notion and a most 
pernicious one; for, remember, the boy is living and must live in a 
play-world—the only world there is for him in his early years—and 
the fairy tale is true to the life of his world, which is indeed altogether 
a fairy world. You do not object to his playing horse or pretending 
that the footstool is a locomotive: why not let him enlarge his world 
and play that the wood-box is a castle in which lives a great ogre 
and that you are the kind fairy through whose aid he will slay the 
monster? The mother who cannot enter into such “make-believe” 
with her boy is missing a high privilege and is shutting herself out 
from his world; while the boy who is denied the key to the door of 
fairyland will find his way in, nevertheless. And if the denial of this 
wholesome field for the play of his imagination should impel him later 
to look for opportunities of exercising it surreptitiously with his 
chosen companions and to live with them in a world that is not all 
innocent, let the mother remember that it is not her boy, but herself, 
that is to blame. 


In Cultivating Imagination a Watchful Eye is Needed 


UT in cultivating the imagination, as in everything else, there is 
need of a watchful eye on the particular boy, for though most boys 
nowadays have a notable lack of imagination, there are still some in 
whom this faculty is naturally so active that it needs training and 
direction rather than stimulation. And in any case and with all boys 
we must remember that though the appeal to the imagination must 
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Trade-Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


If you need a good 
mattress there is really 
one tobuy. It bears the 
name OSTERMOOR 
and the trade mark 
figure as shown above 
—it stands for the best 
in a mattress. 


Spring is here. 
Thorough housecleaning 
and renovating will be in 
order. Then you will be 
face to face with the mat- 
tress question. But it need 
cause neither trouble in 
selection, nor large expendi- 
ture in buying—just buy by 
the name, but see 
that you get 








*15. 


Every Ostermoor Mattress 
is proof against dampness, 
dust, vermin and germs, is 
firmly elastic, evenly soft, 
always comfortable and 
practically indestructible. 


it is unique 


Note the 
name 

“* Ostermoor ”’ 
woven continuously 
on the edge 


Remember: 


This Label is Your 
Only Safe Guide 


Take zo mattress said to 
be ‘‘just as good.’”’ The 
standard is always the best 
— Ostermoor zs standard. 


Send for Free 
Book and Samples 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores 
generally, but there’s an Ostermoor dealer in most 
places — the livest merchant in town. Write us and 
we'll give you his name. But don’t take chances 
with imitations at other stores— make sure you're 
getting the genuine Ostermoor—our trade-mark 
label is your guarantee. We will ship you a mattress 
by express, prepaid, same day your check is received 
by us, when we have no dealer or he has none in stock. 
Sleep on an Ostermoor Mat- 











tress for a month —then, if 
for any reason you're dissatis- 
fied, we'll return every penny 
of your money. 


MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 


good second, and the fond mother who says “‘Isn’t he cunning?” when 


come first and the training of it is all-important, the training of it 4'-6'—45 Ibs. $15.00 


; : “eas : A : : : ; 1 _o#— 35 
she shows her baby off, and exc uses herself by saying, ‘““Oh, he won’t must not be carried too far without regard to other more practical Ostermoor & Co. $00 iP +e 
notice,” is cultivating a most pernicious habit. He will notice long things; as the boy grows he must learn to “keep his feet on the ground 117 Elizabeth St., New York | 2\-0%—30 lbs. 10.00 


before she is aware of the fact; and soon, like his elder brother who 
has found where the jam-pot is kept, he will be looking for more and 
more of the praise he finds so pleasant. Nothing is more natural or 


So, when the time comes, let his 2!-6—25 lbs. 8.35 


Canadian Agency: All 6 ft. 3 in. long 
Alaska Feather & DownCo., Ltd., In two parts, 50c. extra 


Montreal 


and his head on his shoulders.”’ 














CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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The Lettie Lane Paper Family 


A New Series Presenting Lettie’s Sister’s Wedding: Some of the Wedding Guests 
By Sheila Young 
Next Month We Shall Present the Youngest Wedding Guest 
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Cut along dotted lines in hats and slip doll’s head into the slits thus made. 


By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the dolls can be meade to stand, 





























Little Stories for Little People 


| Y stories That Children Can Read and That Mothers Can Read to Children 
K Edited by Laura E. Richards» 
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Author of “Captain January,” “The Golden Window,” etc. 


The Little Sister 


| dbeny Enid lived in a cottage at the top of 
the hill. 

One day a traveler stopped for a moment 
to let his horse rest on the hilltop. Enid ran 
to the spring under the oak tree and got a 
cup of water for him. 

“Thank you, little sister,’ said the man 
as he took the cup, and his face was so kind 
that Enid loved him 
at once. 





Dame Margery still grumbled, but she made signs to the lady to 
draw near the fire, and brought her dry clothes of her own, for it was 
true that she had a good heart, though her tongue had a trick of 
grumbling. 

The strange lady sat by the warm fire and combed out her long 
yellow hair with her ivory comb, but she would not put on the dry 
clothes: indeed, she drew her wet clothes close around her and would 
not let Dame Margery touch her. 

The dame held out dry scarlet stockings, her best pair, and 
her new cloth shoes; but the lady shook her head and only said: 

“Kildermekee!” But she said it so sweetly 





“You are welcome,” said Enid. “ But I 
am not any one’s sister. My mother has 
only me.” 

“Then,” said the traveler, “you can be 
sister to all the world.” 

“ Please tell me how,” cried Enid, for that 
sounded very fine to her. 

Then the traveler dismounted and tied 
his horse in the shade. And he came and 
sat with Enid on the bench under the oak 
tree. And he told her wonderful tales of 
gracious ladies, and even little maids, who 
had been sisters to all the world. Some 
had cared for the sick, some had carried 
bread to the poor, some had saved lives in 
danger, one had ridden before an army, 
another had sung sweet songs. 

“Ves,” said Enid. ‘I have heard of 
some of them, but I called them heroines.” 








April Fool 


S I WAS going along to school 
I thought I’d play at April Fool. 

I took a piece of paper white 
And tied it round a pebble bright, 
And laid it on the sidewalk, so 
People would think ’twas lost, you know. 
I took a piece of paper brown 
And pinned it to a lady’s gown. 
I took a piece of paper yellow John. 
And pinned it to a little fellow. 
I took a piece of paper gray— 
*T was scarce a minute I did stay. 
But just ’cause I was late to school 
They said J was the April Fool! 
—May ARMSTRONG. 


= that all felt the better for hearing it, though 
they had no idea what it meant. 

When bedtime came the lady made signs 
to the fisherman to lay her on a bed in the 
corner of the room, and there she slept 
till morning. When ‘the sun was shining 
she awoke and shared the humble breakfast 
of bread and milk, for John and Margery 
were poor and this was all their fare. 

Then the strange lady smiled and pointed 
out of the window toward the sea. 

“What can she want?” asked Fisherman 


“John,” said his wife, “it is my belief 
that this is a mermaid. She would not let 
me put stockings on her feet, and she wraps 
herself close in her robe. I think she lives 
in the sea, and that she wants you to carry 
her back to her home.” 

As she spoke she looked at the lady, who 














“Some were called so,”’ said the traveler, 
“but many were never hailed by that 
great name, yet they were indeed sisters of all the world.” 

When the stories were done the traveler rode away, and Enid said 
to herself: “‘ Yes, I will be a sister to all the world.” 

That evening at suppertime she said to her mother: ‘Mother, will 
you please excuse me from my work and my lessons? JI must think 
how I may be a sister to all the world.” 

When the kitten jumped upon her knee she put it down, saying: 
“Don’t trouble me. I have much to think of.” When Little Dog 
leaped around her begging for a frolic she said: “‘Go away, I cannot 
play now.” The birds that she used to feed perched on her window- 
sill with reproachful chirps, but she said: ‘Go away, I have no time 
for birds.””. And the flowers in her wee garden drooped sadly because 
they needed water, and the weeds were crowding them, and, saddest 
of all, there was no one to love them. 

A week later there was a great festival in the village at the foot of 
the hill, and the Princess was coming. Enid went with her mother to 
the festival. ‘“‘For,’”’ thought she, “surely there I may begin to be a 
little sister to all the world.” 

But in the village all the people seemed very happy. No one 
needed the ministrations of a little sister. F:nid was almost sad in the 
midst of the joy. In the afternoon, as she stood on a high bank beside 
the lake, she saw the boat in which the Princess rode overturned. 
Here was a life in peril, but alas! Enid could not swim nor row. 

While she watched in sad fear, plain neighbor Carl leaped into the 
water and quickly brought the Princess to land. 

Then the people shouted and hailed him as a hero. Neighbor Carl 
hardly heeded them. 

“Oh! if I could have saved the Princess!” Enid could not help 
saying. 

“Neighbor Carl could do it easily, because he is a fisherman, and is 
on the water daily,” said her mother. 

“Must people then learn how to do splendid things?” asked Enid. 

“T should think so,” said her mother. ‘‘One could not do things 
that one has not learned, even of kindness or courage. And surely 
the little lessons must come first.” 

As they walked home the traveler on his horse passed them. His 
face was grave, and he said: ‘‘Good-morrow, little maid.” 

“He does not say little sister now,” thought Enid. ‘‘He knows I 
have not learned the way.” 

Then at night, after her prayers were said, Enid whispered to her- 
self: “Since I cannot be a little sister to all the world I will do the 
things I used todo. Then when I am grown up perhaps I may find the 
way.” 

So the next day she did her lessons and helped her mother, singing 
the while a merry song. She hunted Kitten White’s ball, and romped 
with Little Dog, and fed the birds and watered the flowers and loved 
them. Afterward she sat in the seat under the oak tree and when 
weary travelers came over the top of the hill she gave them cups of 
water. When an old woman came with a heavy basket she walked 
beside her and carried the basket until the old woman was rested a 
little. I think she fell asleep a moment at sundown, for she thought 
she heard Kitten White say to Little Dog: “I am so glad our little 
sister came back.” And all the birds chirping their good-nights in the 
trees began to’call ‘Little sister! Little sister!” 

But she was aroused by the sound of a horse’s hoofs, and starting up 
she saw the traveler at the gate. She ran to give him a cup of water, 
and when he leaned down his face was kind and smiling again. 

“Thank you, dear little sister!’ he said. 


Kildermekee 


NCE upon a time a poor fisherman was 
drawing his net, and found it so heavy that 
he wondered what was in it. ‘Perhaps it is a 
pot of treasure,” said he. But when the net 
came in there was a pretty lady with golden hair 
and an ivory comb. ‘Goodness gracious!” said 
the fisherman. 
‘“‘Kildermekee!” said the lady. 
“What does that mean?” asked the fisherman. 
“Kildermekee!” cried the sea lady mournfully. 
“It must be her name!” said the fisherman. ‘She is wet and cold, 
poor lady; 1 will take her home and Jet her dry herself by our fire.” 
So he took the lady up (for she could not walk, it seemed) and 
ghit was a heavy load. When Dame Margery, 
wife, saw the strange lady she cried out: “John, John, have we 
not enough mouths to feed, yours and mine and our six children’s, that 
you must bring home a stranger to drip all over my clean floor?” 
“Tut! tut!” said the fisherman, “your heart is kinder than your 
tongue. This poor soul was in the water and I caught her in my net. 
Give her some dry clothes and let her warm herself by the fire.” 


” 





carried her home, though it 
his 





nodded her head and smiled, and cried 
“‘Kildermekee!” more sweetly than ever. 

So Fisherman John took her up and carried her down to the shore 
and put her in the water. She threw off the robe she had on, and he 
saw that she was truly a mermaid witha long, pearly-green tail. She 
was about to swim away when the fisherman cried out: ‘Do not 
forget us, my lady! We are poor folk and we did our best for you.” 
‘*Kildermekee, 

Pray bring to me 

A basket of fish 


To make me a dish!” 


The mermaid waved her hand again and dived down under the 
water. Presently the waves began to foam and swirl and toss the 
spray about, and up from the depths came Kildermekee bearing a 
huge basket full of the very finest fish that live in the sea. She laid it 
at the fisherman’s feet, pointed down, then up, and showed him 
clearly by signs that this was his reward for the kindness he had 
shown her. Then she smiled sweetly, dived again under the water 
and was seen no more. But Fisherman John called after her: 

**Kilderme kee, 
My thanks to thee! 
The loveliest lady 
That lives in the sea.’ LEXINGTON. 


A Happy Little Time 
Chapter III—The Bottle Family 


HERE were Mr. Bottle and Mrs. Bottle 
| Miss Sophy Bottle and Mr. Benjamin 

Bottle. (They had other names, but those 
do not count.) They lived in the little cupboard 
over Mamma’s bed, next door to Mr. Gallipot; 
but in the daytime they stood on the table by 
Betty’s bed. Mr. Bottle was large and square 
and brown, with a white waistcoat that had 

: writing on it. He was quite horrid: Betty had 
to take a teaspoonful of him three times a day and she did not like 
him at all. Mrs. Bottle was round and jolly and not bad to take, only 
a bit fizzy and soapy; you had to take her after Mr. Bottle because 
they were man and wife and could not be parted. Miss Sophy was 
lovely, tall and slender, with a glass stopper, which is always very 
elegant. She was full of cologne, and Betty loved her very much. 
When her head ached (Betty’s head) she would come (Miss Sophy 
would) and bathe the poor head and look so sorry about it. 

Mr. Benjamin Bottle was short and squat and green—in fact, he 
was really almost a jar—and he was full of smelling-salts. You 
had to take great care when you smelled him, for his temper was 
short, and if you smelled hard or suddenly he took your breath away 
and made you gasp and sneeze. 

These Bottles were no relation to dear, fat Mrs. Hot-water Bottle, 
who came to see Betty whenever she had a pain and was her joy and 
comfort. She wore a red flannel jacket, and she was always so sorry 
for the pain! She gurgled and said, ‘‘ Wallop! wallop!” which meant: 
“T am so sorry and I hope it will be better soon.”” There were 
more Bottle people in the cupboard: in fact, it was quite a Bottle 
Town. Betty did not know nearly all of them, but she knew Mr. 
Gallipot and Simple Cerate, for they often came and sat on her table 
and made love to Miss Sophy Bottle. Mr. Gallipot looked like a blue 
china box, but you never can tell; he held almond cream, which he 
often gave to Betty. He used to say “Be mine! be mine!” to Miss 
Sophy, but she never would. Simple Cerate said nothing, but Betty 
thought he felt a great deal. One night a terrible thing happened. 
There was a dreadful old Major Bottle, blue and knobby and marked 
“Poison.” He lived at the back of Bottle Town, but that night 
Mamma had been rubbing Betty’s poor back with him (I mean with 
what was in him, which was good to rub with), and when she put him 
back he did not go where he belonged, but stood near the door, iooking 
out. Betty thinks he heard Mr. Gallipot say ‘‘Be mine!” and that 
he was jealous, for he loved Miss Sophy, too. Anyhow, he either 
jumped or fell down on the table and broke Mr. Gallipot’s head and 
knocked Simple Cerate off on to the floor. The shock was so great 
that Miss Sophy fainted and fell flat on the table. Mamma lifted her 
up; but she was so delicate that she broke, and her life-cologne flowed 
over the table and dripped down on the floor. Betty cried and was 
very sad. Mamma got hera new Miss Bottle in a pretty straw jacket, 
but she never was the same as Miss Sophy. It was some comfort that 
bad old Major Bottle was broken, too. 

Mr. Gallipot’s head was mended and he had a white scar ever after 
and was very proud of it. Simple Cerate was not hurt at all, because 
he was made of chip. He just rolled all over the room, and Betty 
thinks he enjoyed the trip and felt that he was seeing the world. 

That is all about the Bottle family. —L. E.R. 
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A Girl's 
Vacation 
Mone y 


Thousands of girls 
who ought to get 
that real summer va- 
cation which means 
so much in health 
and happiness will 
this year stay at 
home, just because 
they lack the money 
necessary to pay for 
thetrip. There will 
be a few picnics and 
perhapsa day or two 
at some nearby “‘re- 
sort,’’ but nothing 
which really war- 
rants the name of 
vacation. 


There is a host of 
other girls who now 
have no moremoney 
than the first class 
but they will have a 
vacation neverthe- 
less. "Vhey had it last 
year and they will 
have it again this 
yearand THe Laptks’ 
Home Journat will 
pay for it. 


If in your leisure hours 

you will look after our 

subscription business, 
calling upon present subscri- 
bers for their renewals and 
presenting the magazine to 
those not already subscribers, 
we will pay you a definite 
salary for the work and a com- 
mission on each order sent. 


You can work where you 
please and need not neglect 
other duties. It is something 
which any girl can undertake 
with no expense and with no 
experience, but with a definite 
assurance of a liberal payment 
which will pay for that sum- 
mertrip. ‘he work is pleasant 
and throws a girl into contact 
with the best class of women. 


If you are interested drop us a 
line, stating whether you can 
devote all of your time or only 
a part of it to the work, and 
we will send you all informa- 
tion and everything necessary. 


Circulation Bureau 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Philadelphia 
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How We Celebrated 
The Last “Glorious Fourth” 








DRAWN BY M. LEONE BRACKER 


“DON'T” 


171 Children Lost One or More Fingers 








little hands against a repetition of the senseless and needless holocaust of last Fourth of July’s celebration. 











| No more eloquent appeal can be made to fathers and mothers than the mute protest of these 171 mutilated 
| 
| 
| 




















“Glorious Fourth” 





DRAWN BY CORINNE BOYD DILLON 


41 Children Lost a Leg, an Arm ora Hand 
36 Children Lost One Eye 
16 Children Lost Both Eyes 


93 Little Lives Were Thus Maimed and Disfigured 








No attempt has been made by the artist to make portraits, but the aim has been to express the pathos and tragedy which have 
overtaken these young lives, in the majority of cases through no fault of theirown. The figure of the nurse typifies modern scientific 
medical care, without which all of these little unfortunates might actually have died from conditions arising subsequent to the accidents. 
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ow We Celebrated the Last “Glorious Fourth” 
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DRAWN BY CORINNE BOYD DILLON 





In the above picture the artist symbolizes, in the sunset behind the city, that the gruesome tragedy is over. Accompanied | 
by the anguished cries from the desolate homes the little spirits of the 215 sacrificed children are wafted into Eternity. | 
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A Fourth of July Record 
of 34 Thousand Lives 


In the three foregoing pages, 479 deaths and injuries are pictured. This 
is not one-tenth of the total deaths and injuries that occurred last year, 


For on the Last Fourth ot July, 1909, Alone 
5307 Persons Were Killed, Blinded, Maimed and Injured 
The Largest Total, Save Two, for the Last Seven Years 





‘The Ten Blackest States The Ten Blackest Cities 
HICH killed, blinded and maimed HICH have killed, blinded and 


two-thirds of the five thousand last maimed more persons on the last 


Fourth of July, in the order of highest three Fourths of July than any other cities, 
casualty figures: in the order of highest casualty figures: 

. Pennsylvania 6. Missouri 1. New York 6. Newark 

2. New York 7. Ohio 2. Philadelphia 7. Cincinnati 

3. Illinois 8. Michigan 3. Saint Louis 8. Milwaukee 

4. New Jersey g. Indiana 4. Chicago g. Kansas City 

5. Massachusetts 10. Wisconsin 5. Boston 10. Pittsburg 

In each of which States from 100 and In each of these cities from 100 and over 

over to 1000 and over were killed, blinded to 1000 and over have been killed, blinded 


and maimed. and maimed. 

















Taking now the grand total for all the States on the Fourth of July for the 
last seven years we have 


Over 34,000 Persons Killed, Blinded and Maimed 





An Honor Roll of Cities The Simple and Only Remedy 


N THESE cities last Fourth of July the b pion remedy to bring about a safe and 
sale or explosion of all fireworks was for- sane Fourth of July is simple enough. 
bidden: All it requires is such an ordinance as was 


Cleveland, Ohio; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Toledo, passed last year by the City Council of 
Ohio; Washington, D. C.; Springfield, Massachusetts; ) : 


Le Mars, Iowa; Baltimore, Maryland ; Saint Petersburg, C leveland, Ohio : 

Florida. No person shall fire any cannon, gun, rifle, pistol, 
Doubtless there are other cities which have toy pistol or frearms-of any Kind, or fire or explode 

se p , ; ‘ any squib, rocket, cracker or Roman candle, or other 

escaped our attention where all Fourth of July 


combustible fireworks, or make use of any sling, 
within the city. 


No person, firm or corporation shall, within the 


fireworks have been prohibited. In several cities 
last year the restriction plan was tried with more 


or less success. But absolute prohibition has city, sell, offer for sale, or have in his or its posses- 
been found the only feasible plan. How well sion or custody any toy pistol, squib, rocket, 
the prohibition plan works out is shown in this cracker or Roman candle, or Bre balloon, or other 


* eeethes a ine < combustible fireworks, or any article for the mak- 
striking contrast of hospital figures from ing of a pyrotechnic display. Provided that noth- 
Washington, D C. ing in this section contained shall be construed as 
f + to prohibit the Board of Public Service from giv- 
A STRIKING CONTRAST ing pyrotechnical displays of fireworks in the public 

Number of persons treated at Washington, D.C., parks whenever said Board is thereunto directed by 


local hospitals for. injuries from explosives: aie + eters yr - 
ny person violating any of the provisions 
July 4,1908 July 4, 1909 ha 
Hospital ed aac bo Roncnioll shall, on conviction thereof, be fined in any sum 
were allowed) were prohibited) not exceeding One Hundred Dollars ($100.00), or 
resi ie P ; . 2s 00 imprisoned in the workhouse not exceeding thirty 
asualty . . . 6 00 days, or both, at the discretion of the Court. 
Freedmen’s . : ae 00 
Georgetown oe 10 00 But the people of every community must 
arfield . aa ar 
iawtww. .. * = ask for such an ordinance and insist that it 
Homeopathic. . . 52 00 shall be passed. And now, before we get 
Children’s . : : 2 00 t | ae ; tl ae. F th f l es } 
ae = oo close to another Fourth of July, is the 





| time to act. 














The President of The United States Speaks 


‘“‘T am heartily in sympathy with the movement to rid the celebration of our country’s 
natal day of those distressing accidents that might be avoided and are merely due to a 
recklessness against which the public protest cannot be too emphatic.”’ 


Ffo~_ 
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Keep a Clean House 


For 3 Cents 


Here is a simple, practical household 
cleaner, as easy to run as a carpet sweeper. 


| It does all the work of the high priced vacuum 


cleaners and more— because it combines 
brushing and vibration with suction. 


The sweeper gathers up dirt, dust, burnt matches, 
scraps, the large particles of dirt or mud which are 
liable to clog the pipes of the ordinary vacuum 
cleaner. The powerful suction fan behind the brush 
sucks up everything into the dust bag. 


UCTION 
ooven WEEPER 


brightens and freshens your rugs and carpets, and 
with its exclusive brush action raises the pile and 
leaves it upright as when new, which greatly length- 
ens their life. Few other cleaners do this. 


With the Hoover Electric Suction Sweeper you can 
keep an immaculate house without ever tearing it 


| up and turning everything out of doors, and at 





the cost of three cents. It does away with dusting. 
Special attachments clean curtains and pictures on 
the wall and keep your books absolutely dustless 
without moving them. ‘There is a special nozzle for 
blowing up pillows and mattresses, which is also a 
wonderful convenience for drying hair. 


Get Our Booklet 
and Free Trial Plan 


Send your name and address today for our inter- 
esting booklet, ‘‘ The Hoover Way,” which tells you 
all about the Hoover Electric Suction Sweeper and 
explains our Free Trial Plan, by which you may use 
the Hoover in your home and ‘learn just what it does 
without putting yourself under any obligation to buy. 
Send us your name today. ‘Trial orders are filled | in 
the order in which they are received. 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 68 New Berlin, Ohio 








Save Money in Stove 


The “Control” Range, by its 
uy ying unusual construction, saves 
you one-third to three-fifths 
of your fuel bill. Yet it costs no more than 
any durable, attractive range should. Years 
after you have forgotten itscost itwill continue 
cutting 30 to 60 per cent. off your coal bills. 
The *‘Control’’ Range, unlike others, has no side or 
front drafts to waste fuel. Air is admitted from beneath 
oven of the Control Range and fed evenly to all parts of 
the grate. Regulated and controlled by a handle on the 
oven shelf. Holds fire 20 to 24 hours. 


The CONTROL Range 


is of superior construction throughout— best cast iron 
frame; heavy sheet copper reservoir; oven finished inside 
with aluminum bronze; best brick lining procurable for 
fire box—a good baker—a remarkable fuel siver (burns 
coal, coke or wood)—lasts a lifetime. Have your dealer 
set up a ‘‘Control”’ in your kitchen for 90 days approval 
test, or in case your dealer does not supply you, write us 
and have us ship _ to you, prepaid, for free trial. Sead 
Jor Sree stove bo ‘The Stove that Poys for Itself.” 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., Albany, N. Y. 
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If there were a 
quality mark for China, 
as there is for sterling sil 
ver, no worthier one could be 
found than that which desig- 
nates the world-famous 
Rosenthal wares. 











It is displayed on the most 
beautiful, artistic and 
durable chin a at the bet 


ter class of stores. Look 
for it. 


Rad. 


Pictured here is the 
DONATELLO shape, a 
applied to dinner sets; 
may be had plain orina 
m variety of decoration 


Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. 
Sole Agents 
U.S. and Canada 
113 E. 16th St. 
New York 
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A Stucco 


ouse for $3600 


Designed and Illustrated by Henry Loomis Curtis 
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Ihe Plan of the 
PAVED APPROACH First Floor 
N THE working up of this design the 
architect had in minda fewsalient points: 
a large living-room sufficiently remote 
from the entrance to insure privacy; a 
dining-room large enough for moderate 
needs; a compact workable kitchen; the 
stairway so located that it may be reached 
from the dining-room and kitchen without 
using the reception hall, and the avoidance 
of the living-room as a thoroughfare to the 
dining-room. 
A fair-sized porch provides shelter for 
the entrance: in winter this may be in- 


closed with storm sash. The paved approach compensates for the 
larger porch, as it is frequently more attractive to sit out in the open 
than under a roof. The curved step, flower-tubs and settle all assist 
in giving character and emphasis to the entrance. 

The living-room of a small house, combining as it does the function 
of several rooms, should be as large as possible without sacrificing 
the requirements of the other rooms. In this one the wide fireplace 
on one side built of ordinary bricks, and a broad group of casement 
windows opposite it, give a quaint charm to the room. There is 
plenty of wall space for large furniture, and at the left of the fireplace 


bookshelves are built in. 


One side of the dining-room is occupied by a group of windows: 
the middle window has a shelf for flowers, and beneath the other two 








Estimate of Cost 


HE cost of building varies so greatly in 

different sections of the United States that 
it is impossible to make any statement of cost 
which will apply in all cases. The following 
estimate furnished by Philadelphia builders and 
based upon suburban prices of labor is a fair 
average of cost. There are, however, localities 
where building prices are less and others where 
they are undoubtedly greater. This estimate 
does not include gas or electric fitting, floor fin- 
ishing, shingle staining, or exterior cement 
pavement work. The heating estimate is for an 
ordinary hot-air system, but the writer would 
advocate a pipe system if within one’s means. 








meacavation.... .- + + . $ 140 
Foundation and masonry . . 490 
Lumber i millwork P 70 
Carpentry ... > 675 
Plastering ‘exterior and i 

FIOT)'s. « nee a 470 
Plumbing . ‘ . 140 
Heating andranyge . : 200 
Painting. . . ‘ 5 135 
Hardware ...4 « 45 
Sheet-metal work . . . 35 
Cement WOK « 2. + «© + « % 100 
Total... « « « G0 

Builder’s profit, 10 per cent., 
approximately... . « « « « 330 
I $3630 




















cross-draft ventilation. 
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Ihe Plan of the Second Floor 


are china-closets. A glazed door opens on 
tothe garden landing. A wall slide affords 
dish service to the kitchen, and access be- 
tween the rooms is through the service 
passage—the latter provides direct com- 
munication to the stairway and front hall 
without using the living-room. 

The kitchen is compact and well lighted 
so that the sink, wash-trays and range are 
not in shadow when used. The large 
dresser for dishes removes the necessity for 
a pantry, and the service hall provides the 
two doors desirable between the dining- 
room and kitchen, and also a spacious 
closet for coats and wraps. 


On the second floor the bedrooms are large corner rooms having 
These rooms are full height all around, 
the closets occupying the space under the pitch of the roof. The 
bathroom, besides the usual fixtures, has also a small closet for 
bath linen and medicines. 
linen, and under the pitch of the roof large drawers are built in. 
There is also plenty of space for trunks. 

The exterior as illustrated has a rough plastered finish, but should 
local conditions or personal desire call for shingles or weather-boards 
they may be substituted. 


The storeroom is shelved for household 


NOTE — Any One interested in the plans of this house can get all information, 
including specifications, from the architect, Mr. Henry Loomis Curtis, 1503 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
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A View of the Living-Room Showing the Fireplace and 


the Casement Windows on the Opposite Side 
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TIFFANY 
& CO. 


Intending purchas- 
ers are invited to 
compare the prices 
of Tiffany & Co.s 
Jewelry and Silver- 
ware with those 
of similar articles 


sold elsewhere 


The Tiffany Blue Book 


is especially intended for 
persons who find it inconve- 
nient to visit New York. A 


copy will be sent upon request 


Fifth Ave. & 37th St. 
New York 
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Oo JOIHEN choosing the next wedding present why not 
| select a group of books that would be helpful in 
| smoothing the rough places of the domestic path in 

W the new home? 

Education for home life is too often in the direc- 

——_— tion of the ornamental rather than the useful arts; 
0c 10 therefore, it is not strange that wedding presents 
are decorative rather than practical. Silver of intricate patterns 
and cut glass are given with no thought of the care thus laid upon 
the young housekeeper. If books are given they are ‘‘standard sets” 
or illustrated editions of famous poems, which latter may be opened 
once a year, but on the other three hundred and sixty-four days are 

about as useful as the imitation volumes for the stage setting of a 

play. 

The wise housekeeper likes to have her books at hand—literally, 
handbooks—where they may be consulted when the need comes. As 
one art after another has become a trade and has been taken out of 
the home, and as the care of the sick has been handed over to the 
doctor and trained nurse, directions for coloring fabrics and curing 
meats, and recipes for home-brewed medicines have gradually dropped 
out of household cyclopedias. There are still offered weighty 
compendiums of all useful household knowledge in one volume, but 
it is to be hoped that this plan has had itsday. There is a tendency 
toward the small book clearly explaining one subject in a condensed 
manner. 


OR this reason, and because food is a more insistent and tangible 

part of our daily life even than shelter, it is natural that the cook 
book occurs to us first in providing for the working library of a young 
homemaker. There are several classes of cook books: those arranged 
for advertising purposes—and it is astonishing to see how many 
housekeepers know no others—those which are compilations from 
many sources, but joined with little thought of uniformity or relative 
proportion; and, last and most desirable, the collections of original 
and modified recipes arranged systematically by a trained and 
experienced teacher of domestic science. Occasionally we find 
advertising cook books prepared by women of this type, and this is 
as legitimate as for a chemist to analyze a food product; but such 
books usually are one-sided, narrowed to the use of the special food 
product or cooking utensil which they are designed to exploit. 

Even less desirable are the cook books compiled to raise money 
for some church society or other ‘‘ worthy cause.’’ Too many house- 
keepers, young and old, have these as their only culinary authority. 
The recipes for such collections are secured from skilled housekeepers, 
to be sure, but there is seldom a trained editor to guard against 
typographical errors, and the standards of weight and measure usually 
are irregular and indefinite. Occasionally one may glean some very 
useful ideas from such collections, but in the scores of such books 
which have come into my hands there has hardly been a recipe or idea 
which was not treated better in any one of the standard cook books 
named on this page. Moreover, the substantials usually are neglected 
and an undue proportion of the space is given to desserts and made 
dishes. 

Of cook books there are many, yet none so complete as to preclude 
all others; any book on cookery by the pioneer teachers will repay 
study. There are large and comprehensive books, costing about two 
dollars each, by Fannie M. Farmer, Janet M. Hill, Mary J. Lincoln, 
Maria Parloa and Mrs. S. T. Rorer, and one of these should be in the 
library of every housekeeper. 


ITHOUT some knowledge of local conditions, style of living, 

etc., it is as impossible to decide which group of helpful household 
books would be best adapted to individual needs as it is to choose a gown 
or hat fora person one has never seen. So the books here grouped are 
simply listed as suggestions to help some friend in planning a gift for 
a bride-to-be. A more careful selection is necessary if the sum to be 
expended is a small one than if a larger sum is available. In that case, 
instead of one of the two-dollar cook books suggested, a dollar cook 
book may be substituted. All prices here quoted are publishers’ 
prices, and some of these are ‘“‘net’’—that is, no discount is allowed. 
But sometimes publishers’ quoted prices, if not ‘net,’ are cut by 
booksellers throughout the country, and you may be able in some 
cases to purchase three books for the sum here allowed for two. 





Gift Books for 
the Housekeeping Bride 


By Anna Barrows 






























A $5 List for the Bride in the City Without a Maid 


Young Housekeeper, Maria Parloa. $1 

Carving and Serving, Mary J. Lincoln. 60 cents. 

Home Problems, Caroline L. Hunt. $1 

Household Management, Bertha M. Terrill. $1.50 

Food Materials and Their Adulterations, Ellen H. Richards. $1 


A $5 List for the Bride in the Country 


The Home Science Cook Book, Barrows and Lincoln. $1 

The Art of Right Living, Ellen H. Richards. 50 cents. 

Bacteria, Yeast and Molds in the Home, H. W. Conn, Ph. D. $1 
The Healthful Farmhouse, Helen Dodd. 60 cents. 

Home Economics, Maria Parloa. $1.50 

Canning and Preserving, Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 50 cents. 


A $5 List for the Bride in the City With a Maid 


Cooking for Two, Janet McKenzie Hill. $1.50 

The Woman Who Spends, Bertha J. Richardson. $1 

The Expert Waitress, Anne F. Springsteed. $1 

First Lessons in Food and Diet, Ellen H. Richards. 30 cents. 
What to Have for Luncheon, Mary J. Lincoln. $1.25 


A $7 List 
Cook Book. $2 
Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning, Ellen H. Richards. $1 
Up-to-Date Waitress, Janet M. Hill. $1.50 
The Fireless Cook Book, Margaret J. Mitchell. $1 
Home Sanitation. 25 cents. 
Food and Dietetics, Alice P. Norton. $1.50 


25 


A $10 List 


Hostess of Today, Linda H. Larned. $1.50 

What to Have for Dinner, Fannie Merritt Farmer. $1.50 

Home Problems, Caroline L. Hunt. $1 

Household Management, Bertha M. Terrill. $1.50 

Food and Dietetics, Alice P. Norton. $1.<0 , 

The Home Science Cook Book, Anna Barrows and Mary i, 
Lincoln. $1 

Dust and its Dangers, T. Mitchell Prudden. 75 cents. 

Catering for Two, Alice L. James. $1.25 : 





Another $10 List 
Cook Book. $2 


The Art of Right Living, Ellen H. Richards. 50 cents. 

Bacteria, Yeast and Molds in the Home, H. W. Conn, Ph. D. $1 
The Healthful Farmhouse, Helen Dodd. 60 cents. 

Home Economics, Maria Parloa. $1.50 

Cost of Shelter, Ellen H. Richards. $1 

Progress in the Household, Lucy M. Salmon. $1.10 

Luncheons, Mary Ronald. $1.40 

French Household Cookery, Frances Keyzer. 60 cents. 
Made-Over Dishes, Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 50 cents. 


A $12 List 
Cook Book. $2 
Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning, Ellen H. Richards. §r 
Up-to-Date Waitress, Janet M. Hill. $1.50 
Scientific Nutrition Simplified, Goodwin Brown. 
Home Sanitation. 25 cents. 
Food and Dietetics, Alice P. Norton. $1.50 
The Woman Who Spends, Bertha J. Richardson. $1 
First Lessons in Food and Diet, Ellen H. Richards. 30 cents. 
Sanitation in Daily Life, Ellen H. Richards. 60 cents. 
Home Problems, Caroline L. Hunt. $1. 
The Art of Right Living, Ellen H. Richards. 50 cents. 
The Care of the House, T. M. Clark. $1.50 


75 cents. 


A $15 List 


The Library of Home Economics, in Uniform Editions: 

The House: Its Plan, Decoration and Care, Isabel Bevier. $1.50 
Household Bacteriology, S. Maria Elliott. $1.50 

Household Hygiene, S. Maria Elliott. $1.50 

Chemistry of the Household, Margaret E. Dodd. $1.50 
Principles of Cookery, Anna Barrows. $7.50 

Food and Dietetics, Alice P. Norton. $1.50 

Household Management, Bertha M. Terrill. $1.50 

Personal Hygiene, M. Le Bosquet. $1.50 

Home Care of the Sick, Amy kb Pope. $1.50 


Textiles and Clothing, Kate H. Watson. $1.50 


Saal 











If a Couple is to Build 


F A YOUNG couple is looking forward to the building and 
furnishing of a home some one of these books should be 
chosen: 


The House: Its Plan, Decoration and Care, Isabel Bevier. ‘$1.50 
The Country Home, E. P. Powell. $1.50 

The Furnishing of a Modest Home, Fred Hamilton Daniels. $1 
Principles of Home Decoration, Candace Wheeler. $1.80 

The Care ola Hou Se f M. Clar} ‘ $1.50 

Art and Economy in Home Decoration, Mabel T. Priestman. $1.50 


If the Newly-Wed Love a Garden 


ERE are some moderately-priced books. There are others, 
of course, but higher in price: 


Garden- Making, Liberty Hyde Bailey. $1 
A Woman’s Hardy Garden, H. R. Ely. 75 cents. 
A Self-Supporting Home, Mrs. Kate V. St. Maur. $1.75 
How to Plan the Home Grounds, S. Parsons. $1 
How to Make a Vegetable Garden, E. L. Fullerton. $2 
Orchard and Fruit Garden, E. P. Powell, $1.50. (Country Home 
Library) 
When Illness Comes 


HEN illness comes into the house there are many helpful 


books, such as: 


Till the Doctor Comes and How to Help Him, Doctors Hope and 
Kydd. $1 

Food and Cookery for the Sick and Convalescent, Fannie Merritt 
Farmer. $1.50 

Handbook of Invalid Cooking, Mary A. Boland. $2 

Cook Book for Nurses, Sarah C. Hill. 75 cents. 

How to Cook for the Sick and Convalescent, H. V. Sachse. $1.25 


Practical Dietetics With Reference to Diet in Disease, Alida F. 


2 Pattee. $r 








Some More Practical Gift Books 
AUNDRY work is moving out of our houses. but every 
young housekeeper should own one or both of these: 


Laundry Manual, Misses Balderston and Limerick. 
Laundry Work, Miss J. L. Sheppard. 60 cents. 


so cents. 


The young women of the present day are feeling some 
responsibility for others and are likely to be on boards of 
managers for hospitals, boarding-houses, etc. Helpful for 
housekeeping on a large scale are these books: 

Hospital Housekeeping, Charlotte A. Aikens. $1.25 
Institution Recipes, Emma Smedley. $1 


Some books convey facts by means of a story. Such are: 


Ten Dollars Enough, Catherine Owen. $1 
The Making of a Housewife, Isabel Gordon Curtis. $1.50 


There are many other interesting books which might be 
added to those already suggested, such as: 
Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substitutes, Mrs.S.T. Rorer. $1.50 
Luncheons, Mary Ronald. $1.40 
Salads, Sandwiches and Chafing-Dish Dainties, Mrs. J. M. Hill. 

$1.50 

Here are some good books which should be in the household 
library and read by intelligent housekeepers who must study 
their relations to their neighbors and to manufacturers and to 
the municipal housekeeping of the town in which they live, but 
which are not as well adapted to a limited library for daily use 
as the titles already mentioned: 


Household Economics, Helen Campbell. $1.50 

Domestic Science, Lucy M. Salmon. $2. 

Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture, O.T. Mason. $1.75 
The Family, Helen Bosanquet. $2.50 

Nutrition of. Man, R. H.’Chittenden. $3 

Food and Dietetics, Robert Hutchison. $3 

Life’s Day, William Seaman Bainbridge, M. D. $1.35 




























Million 


Flawless 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1910 


Complexions 


owe their softness 
to Palmolive. 


and beauty 


A flawless complexion is the 
birthright of every woman — 


and it is within 
every woman. 


the reach of 


Palmolive is the result of 36 
years of effort to develop a 


toilet soap whic 
more than a mere 


h would be 


cleanser. 


Palmolive not only cleans; 
it refreshes, stimulates, 


exhilarates the 


skin, making 


Nature’s beautifying work easy 


and effective. 


Palmolive is the one perfect 
soap for every member of the 
family—mother, father, baby. 

It is for the bath, the sham- 


It is compoun 


poo, massage, manicuring — for 


ded of pure 


palm and olive oils, and I send 


12,000 miles to 


their native purity. 


get them in 


There is no free alkali in 
Palmolive. By a special! process 


of my own this 


free alkali is 


entirely neutralized in Palmolive. 
Price 15 cents per cake. 


Thousands of 
proved it best by a 


people have 
thorough test. 


I want you to make that test. 


Therefore | want to send 


you a liberal sample cake of 


Palmolive, together with my 


bookle-—“The Easy Way to 


Beauty.” 


This booklet is full 


of valuable suggestions regarding 


the care of the skin and hair. 


Simply send me your name 


and address, with 


your dealer's 


name and two 2-cent stamps 


to cover postage, and the book- 


let and soap will go forward to 


you at once. 


Write me personally. 


President 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. 


322 Fowler Street 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


(67) 
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The New Centerpieces From Paris 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 





VERY year the Paris household linens 
are characterized throughout by a 
fresh suggestion which makes a unique 
season’s style. Just now the eyeleted de- 
signs are combined with hemstitching and 
the real linen laces. In many of the most 
careful pieces the lace edge for a tray-cloth 
or a centerpiece is woven as a complete 
design including the corners. Beautiful 
motifs are also introduced as in the table 
runner at the bottom of the page. These 
lace borders and motifs are imported and 
may be purchased in our shops. The 
laces are for the most part linen Cluny. 
The centerpiece at the top of the page 
on the left is made of one piece of linen JPEG b i 
and the blocks are formed by drawing the Apts 
threads. The centerpiece opposite is made 
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Eyeleted Tea-Cloth of Separate Blocks 
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Richelieu Embroidery May be Con- 
sidered as Extended Eyelet Work 


To Enlarge This Set Repeat the 
Designs of the Different Doilies 
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Laces Should be Put on the F.dges of Shaped Covers or Runners With Little Fullness 


Transjer patterns jor the two numbered designs on this page can be supplic d, post-jree, upon receipt oj their price—No. 14259 
jor fijteen cents, and No. 14260 for ten cents. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, 
and tnclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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MENNENS 
FLESH 
TINT 
TALCUM 





MENNEN’S 
Flesh Tint 


Talcum 


This new Mennen 
Toilet Preparation will 
make instant appeal 
to every woman who 
for any reason cannot 
use a white powder. 


Flesh Tint can be 


used by the woman 
with a high color and 
the woman with a del- 
icate complexion with 
equal benefit. It sup- 
plies all the comfort 
and healthfulness of 
Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum yet blends so 
perfectly with the nat- 
ural complexion that 
it is invisible. 

Flesh Tint puts just 
the finishing touch of 
completeness to the 
toilette which every 
woman seeks to 
achieve when she de- 
sires to‘‘look her best?’ 


Mennen’s Flesh Tint 


is a pink Talcum 


NOT A ROUGE 


Flesh Tint sustains the 
high standard of quality 
which has made all of 
Mennen’s Toilet Prepara- 
tions universally famous 
for purity and delicacy. 


Mennen’s Flesh Tint 


is to be had at all dealers, 
or mailed on receipt of 25c 
postpaid. Sample Free. 


Trade Mark 





Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Makers of the celebrated Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
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Most Actresses Must Play on Sunday 


Is it possible for an actor or actress to: avoid 
playing on Sundays in cities where theaters are 
open on that day? PURITAN. 

All that an actress can do is to refuse to give 
Sunday performances in cities where they are the 
custom, and this is only — with important 
actresses at the head of their own companies, 
for the local managers are eager and insistent 
for the Sunday performance, as it is the best- 
patronized one of the week, Actors and actresses 
have made many desperate but futile attempts 
to have Sunday performances abolished. 


Some Good Outdoor Plays 

Can you suggest any plays that an amateur 
society can give outdoors? A. W. 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘Twelfth Night,” ‘‘A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream,” ‘‘As You Like It” 
are three plays which can easily be adapted to 
outdoor performance. ‘‘ King René’s Daughter” 
is a lovely one-act play requiring about an hour 
and a half to present; it takes six male and two 
female characters and is adapted by the Honor- 
able Edmund Phipps and published by Samuel 
French, New York. ‘‘ Broken Hearts,” by W. S. 
Gilbert, is an exquisite little play for two men 
and four women. Here are some others which 
may suit your purpose: ‘‘Withered Leaves,” 
with four men and two women in the cast; 
‘“Twenty Minutes Under an Umbrella,” for one 
man and one woman; ‘‘Parvenu,”’ requiring 
four men and three women, and ‘‘Old Garden,” 
with two men and two girls taking part. All 
these can be procured from Samuel French, 


Vaudeville’s Effect on an Actor’s Standing 
Does it injure the professional standing of an 
actor to go from the legitimate drama into 
vaudeville ? HS) 
The vaudeville agents in their gorgeous in- 
ducements to stars to leave the legitimate stage 
for vaudeville tell them that it in no way injures 
their standing. Certainly, many clever actors 
and actresses have interchangeably appeared in 
both without seeming loss of caste: but there is 
always a feeling among those who have never 
been in vaudeville that the others have gone 
into it from necessity, rather than from choice. 


Repertoire More Fatiguing Than One Play 

Is it not a greater nervous strain for a com 
pany to give the same play hundreds of nights in 
succession than it is for them to learn the dif- 
ferent parts required in repertoire? D. H.L. 

The greater nervous strain comes from too 
constant and pressing study and preparation for 
new roles in a repertoire company which gives 
new plays every week or every two weeks. Were 
they staged say a month or six weeks apart I 
think the strain would be areasonableone. Long 
runs produce a quite different nervous strain, 
one which has more the character of monotony 
and boredom than the brain fag and nervous 
exhaustion of too forced study. 


An Actor’s Earnings 

Can you give me an idea of the salaries paid 
to what are called ‘‘leading men” and ‘‘leading 
women” in plays and in musical comedies? 

Cet, ES. 

I cannot give you a very definite idea of 
salaries paid to leading men and leading women, 
as they vary with the individual, not the part. 
For instance, I have had four leading men at 
different times in the same part: one received 
$225 a week, another $175, the third $125, and 
the fourth $90. Leading men are scarcer than 
leading women, and consequently their salaries 
are higher, sometimes running up to more than 
$300 a week. Musical comedy actors are paid 
higher salaries, because a singing voice adds to 
their stage value. It is almost impossible to 
know what salaries are actually received by 
actors and actresses, as they are curiously 
sensitive and secretive on this point. Some do 
not care to discuss their business affairs at all; 
others, if they tell, are inclined to exaggerate 
the sum under the impression that the larger it 
is the more it increases their importance. I 
believe this silly, boastful practice is catered to 
by one particular firm of theatrical managers 
which gives two contracts to actors—one to 
show to people, containing a fictitious salary, 
the other naming the true and far less amount, 
which they are really to receive. 

Changing the Words of a Play 

In learning one’s part in a play is it permis- 
sible to change certain words and phrases to 
synonymous ones on which the mind fastens 
more readily than the words of the part? To 
what extent is this liberty with a part permitted ? 

STUDENT. 

It is not generally permissible. Certainly not 
in the dramas of Shakespeare, the old comedies, 
or other classical plays. Some modern authors 
are very strict in regard to the words and 
phrases of their plays. In the case of a literary 
artist, like George Bernard Shaw for example, it 
would be heresy to change a word of his text, 
as it would also in any of J. M. Barrie’s plays. 
In Mr. Barrie’s ‘‘ Sentimental 
Tommy” he gives us his own 
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A Chaperon’s Expenses are Not Paid 


Is it customary for managers to assume the 
traveling expenses of a chaperon who may be 
with some girl in a company? MAUDE. 

No. Not unless the chaperon can be used in 
some, even a slight, professional capacity. Girls 
who adopt the stage to earn a living can usually 
trust to the instructive chaperonage of some 
older or more experienced actress in the company. 


Actors’ Children and the Stage 


Why do nearly all actors want their children 
to take up some other profession than that of 
the stage? fhe aa OF 

The precise reason why actors desire some 
other profession for their children is the insta- 
bility and uncertainty of their own. An actor, 
unless he be extraordinarily in demand, never 
feels sure what his engagement may be for the 
following season or even that he will secure an 
engagement at all. I have known actors to have 
a run of bad luck which will keep them either 
out of work entirely for season after season, or 
else play in one failure after another, which 
generally means many weeks of rehearsal earn- 
ing nothing, with perhaps a few weeks’ salary 
until the utter failure of a play compels its 
retirement. Many an actor who has started life 
at the same time with his classmates finds him- 
self at middle age earning an intermittent and 
uncertain salary, while his early friends have 
acquired splendid positions and abundant 
means. ‘Their professions or business gave a 
reward to constant intelligent effort, while the 
actor, who probably would have achieved equal 
success in the same field, has been building his 
house on shifting sands. Then there is so much 
heartache in an actor’s life. A man of refine 
ment, good breeding, fine enthusiasm and un- 
questioned ability may, after a thoroughly good 
performance, find himself described in a news 
paper as “‘looking like a counter-jumper.’’ There 
1s so much that is unutterably disappointing in 
the average actor’s career that we would wish to 
have our children spared. 


When Actresses Receive. Flowers 


What is the reception accorded the offering of 
flowers to actresses by persons unknown to 
them? ADMIRER. 

I think that an actress always likes to receive 
flowers, provided they are not accompanied by 
foolish, annoying requests, but are sent simply 
as an acknowledgment for some evening or 
evenings at the play made interesting or pleasur- 
able by the actress. 


Character is Not Affected by Stage Parts 


Are not the characters of many actors per- 

manently affected by the parts they play? 
PSYCHOLOGIST. 

Their mannerisms may be affected by the 
constant playing of one line of parts, but I do not 
believe this to be true of their personal char- 
acters. It is not an unusual thing to find the 
actor who plays the villain the most kindly, 
sweet-tempered of persons, and the comedian 
full of moods and gloominess. Tragic actresses 
always long to be comediennes, and comediennes 
often try to impress others with their intense 
emotionalism off the stage as proof of how well 
they could do serious réles. 


Experience Versus the Dramatic School 

Which do you recommend: going directly on 
the stage to learn acting at as early an age as 
possible, or attendance at a dramatic school? 

MOTHER. 

In these days of long runs I believe that it is 
better for a beginner to go to a first-class dra- 
matic school which gives its students actual 
training in a variety of réles. This is obviously 
better experience than doing one small part for 
an entire season. Of course much may be 
learned by observation of the work of expe- 
rienced actors, but a student well grounded in the 
mechanics of the art has a far better chance of 
advancement when the opportunity comes. The 
earlier days of real stock and repertoire com- 
panies gave the best kind of training to very 
young actors, but few of them exist now. So I 
feel that it is better not to begin too young, but 
after the taste and judgment have been formed 
and are in a receptive state for the mental 
training of a dramatic school. 








Where Shakespeare Excels All Others 

Is it not so that it is the ambition of every 
actor of any ambition at all to interpret Shake- 
speare? Why isthis? What does he offer that 
no other dramatist does? By Jie, Bie 

It is quite true that all actors are ambitious 
to interpret Shakespeare, and one of the chief 
reasons for this is that he is the supreme 
dramatist. In his characters an actor can scale 
the highest heights of his talents and still 
have reaches beyond to strive to attain. Then, 
too, there is such an infinite variety in Shake- 
speare’s characterization, such nuances of the 
phases of the human comedy, which, to depict 
successfully, are at once the joy and the despair 
of the artist in acting. Again, there is the mighty 
chain of tradition linking to each successive age 
the names of its great actors and actresses in 
Shakespearean réles. To join this is the dearest 
ambition of each generation of players. A 
successful presentation of one of the great 
roles will live in the memory and in the written 
records longer than an equally good performance 
in a play of the moment. If one thinks of a 
Valhalla of great actors and actresses it is 
always of them in Shakespearean characters: 
Booth as ‘‘Hamlet,” Salvini as ‘‘Othello,’’ 
Modjeska as ‘‘Lady Macbeth,” and so on 
through more than three hundred years of 
theatrical history. 


Home Dramatic Study is Very Difficult 


Is there any way in which a girl can study at 
home to be an actress? el ea 

No very safe or adequate way. She might 
learn to recite to her family, but they would 
hardly be unprejudiced critics. She might read 
the autobiographies of famous actresses and 
some critical essays on acting and so absorb 
some ideas on the subject; she might practice 
singing at home, which would help to strengthen 
and beautify her speaking voice; she might 
practice speaking distinctly and rid herself of 
any mannerisms of diction, walk or manner. 
But this generally requires some critical audi- 
ence, as, unfortunately, we cannot see ourselves. 
Home theatricals, too, help to accustom one to 
poise and self-control before an audience; but 
there is nothing like actual training, either in the 
theater itself or in a really first-class dramatic 
SC hool. : 


A Good Company Gives the Best Training 

Which do you regard as giving better training 
for a young actress, playing small parts with a 
first-class company or important parts with a 
stock company ? DB. 

To begin by playing small parts in a first-class 
company and following that experience as soon 
as possible by doing the more important rdles 
in a good stock company. 


What Dramatic Schools Teach 


Is a preliminary course in a school of elocu- 
tion necessary to stage work, or is clocution 
taught in the dramatic schools? VERMONT. 

Elocution and voice placing are two of the 
principal things taught in the dramatic schools. 
A preliminary course in elocution is not strictly 
necessary, but it is always useful in improving a 
person’s diction and general manner of speaking. 


Some Plays for Girls Only 

What plays could you suggest to be publicly 
given by a class of High School girls, who are not 
allowed male impersonations—the length of a 
regular matinée? Pr. G. i. 

The only plays I know of for girls alone are 
not long enough to fill out the time of a regular 
matinée. ‘‘Our New Governess,” by Grace 
Luce Irwin, for five girls, is in two acts, and 
others which you might use are: ‘‘The Three 
Chauffeurs,” in two acts, for seventeen girls, by 
Willowdean Chatterson; ‘‘Two Little Rebels,” 
in two acts, for twelve girls, by Elsie West; 
‘*Tom’s Fiancée,” in two acts, for five girls, by 
Eudora M. Jennings. Miss Margaret Cameron, 
also, has written some charming short plays for 
girls. All of these I have suggested may be 
obtained of Samuel French. 


Do Actors Really Feel Stage Emotions? 


Often in plays there are parts of sadness that 
move the audience to tears. Are the actors 
and actresses who portray these moments ever 
affected as is the audience, or do they learn to 
control their emotions? PEGGY. 

To weep or not to weep is a moot point among 
actors. Some declare that it is bad art to feel 
actually moved to tears in order to affect an 
audience; that a perfect simulation through 
technic is the better art. Others contend that 
no set, mechanical emotional effects can convey 
a feeling of truth. Personally I think that 
something of both schools is right. Were an 
actress to be-wholly controlled by tears (and it 
is easy enough for an emotional temperament to 
be so moved) or by the sadness in her réles, she 
would become quite inarticulate and could not 
be understood by the audience. So you see 
she must never lose control of her mechanics, 
nor, on the other hand, should she lose control 
of the true, real emotion. The 





example of the value he places 
on the right word and the 
difficulty of always finding it. 
There are many plays, how- 
ever, in which the actor can 
clarify the author’s meaning 
by finding more illuminative 
words or phrases or by in- 
venting climaxes in speeches 
where the writer has lacked 
the necessary dramatic sense. 


preceding issues. 


whatever will be made to this rule. 
answered on this page. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MISS RUSSELL 


T IS impossible for Miss Russell to attempt to answer letters by mail, and mo exceptions 
All questions of general interest sent to her will be 
It is obvious that Miss Russell cannot express her opinion of or 
comment in any way upon her fellow actors or actresses or current plays. 
be taken not to ask Miss Russel! questions that she has already answered on her pages in 


Address all letters to Miss Annie Russell, in care of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


two ought to be blended so 
4 perfectly that the effect on the 
audience is what the effect on 
the actress would be, without 
her controlling technic. I am 
quite sure that actors and ac- 
tresses often are more affected 
than is the audience. I have 
seen actresses come off the 
stage after a strong emotional 
scene weak and exhausted and 


Care should also 








with tear-stained faces. 
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3137. William and Mary Sofa. Solid 
Mahogany and Antique Velour. 


Heirloom Quality 
Reasonably Priced 


Handsome, harmonious upholstered fur- 
niture, graceful in line and design, becomes 
more desirable with each year of use. It 
is identified with your home — harmonizes 
with its furnishings—has the heirloom qual- 
ity that makes furniture of bygone genera- 
tions in such demand. 

There is no satisfaction 
in owning furniture that 
becomes shabby with brief 
wear—and it isthe greatest 
extravagance. Pride of 
ownership, comfort 
and real economy 
follow the purchase 
of a Karpen uphol- 
stered piece. You 
have something 
that will last you a 
lifetime—that adds 
dignity to your 
home—marks you 
as a person of taste. 

And it costs you no more than the un- 
known, nameless kind that you must buy 
on surface appearance only, taking inside 
construction and wearing qualities on trust. 

All Karpen Furniture is Guaranteed 


Every piece bears the name of Karpen. 
It is the only upholstered furniture in the 
world sold under the maker’s name — a 
name that stands back of it through a life- 
time of use — insures it against defects of 
workmanship or material. 













4307. Charles II 
Arm Chair. Oak 
and Leather. 
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3128. Colonial Sofa. Solid Mahogany 
« and Velour, 


uv 

The Karpen Trademark stands for Karpen 
Sterling Leather —the tough natural grain 
outside the hide. It stands for oil tempered 
springs, the kind specified by the United 
States Government—hair filling, not excel- 
sior. It means that wherever the famous 
period styles are followed that the copy is 
exact — not a weak imitation. It stands 
for graceful modern patterns, designed by 
experts — styles originated to fit modern 
conditions and modern homes. 

Style Book A is Free 


Beautifully illustrated with plates 
of interior designs, it shows you over 
wee 500 Karpen pieces, all 
made from actual photos 
—Karpen Sterling leather 
and Karpen fabrics in ac- 
tual-colors—and explains 
pointsof furnitureconstruc- 
tion that will enable you to 
judge for yourself. Every 
iauss Gorn furniture buyer needs this 
Leather. book—and with it we will 
give you the name of a dealer authorized to make 
you a special introductory price. Write today. 


a 
S. Karpen & Bros. }iev@ysy 
Karpen Building, CHICAGO 

Karpen Building, NEW YORK 


1,829 Karpen pieces have been used in 
furnishing the new U. S. Senate office 
building throughout. 








3990. Lux- 


urious German 


Guaranteed 
Upholstered 
urniiur 
HICAGO-NEW York 


Karpen Furniture was specified in 
petition with manufacturers everywhere. 


3146. Crown 
William Sofa. 
Oak and Spanish 
Leather. 
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Little Ideas for the Garden 


Of Special Interest to 
Home Gardeners 
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A Cucumber Vine of Less Than One Year’s Growth Has Almost Covered This Garden Fence 
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See that the 
Name 


Snider 


Is on the 


Label 





That means the original 
‘*home-made’”’ Catsup, made 
of selected tomatoes, sound 
and red all over. Planted 
and grown under our own 
supervision and picked fresh 
daily for our exclusive use. 


This ripe, perfect fruit, 
scientific equipment, spotless 
kitchens, spices of our own 
importation and grinding— 
these, together with the inval- 
uable knowledge from long 
experience and the untiring 
care of the most skillful Cat- 
sup Chef in the world, com- 
bine to produce the 

Snider Quality— 


Snider Catsup is a great ap- 
petizer and aid to digestion— 
just what one needs in the 
springtime. It contains spices 
and other pure, wholesome 
ingredients of a tonic nature. 


It adds a delicious zest to 
steaks, chops, roasts, cold 
meats, lobster, etc., and gives 
sauces, soups and gravies a 
very pleasing taste. The 
Young, Middle-aged and Se- 
niors can partake of it freely. 


Snider Catsup is a delight- 
ful condiment and there are 
thousands of people who have 
continued its use for more 
than a quarter of a century, 
because it excels all others — 


There’s no Catsup like 


Snider’s 


It is absolutely free from 
artificial coloring or chemical 
preservatives— more than 
complies with all Pure Food 
Laws of the world. 


“It’s the Process” 





TheT- A. Snider Preserve Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 

















































































Under Festoons of Green a Chorus of Five Hundred Girls, Arrayed in White and Garlanded With Flowers, Bursts Into a Song of Welcome 


cA May-Day cestival 


cA Revival of the Old-Time Greeting to the May 


as Presented by a California School 
By Florence Villiers Brown 
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Ready for the Review, Which is a Bewildering Succession of Stately Processionals and Fairylike Marches, Each Group Bearing the Emblem of its Ciass 


Ntaotikems) BOUT six years ago the tiny pupils of the kindergarten department of 
“ay So California’s largest Normal School, located in San José, began a revival 
Se} of the old-time May-Day Festival. Commencing in a very modest 
> 4 manner the celebration of this charming outdoor féte has grown to be 
| one of the most important features of the institution. 

The First of May! a day once associated in the minds of the pupils 

SSS) with picnics or the making of May baskets, is now looked forward to 
with eager anticipation — planned for and worked for by every member of the institution, 
from the wee kindergarten child to the most dignified member of the Faculty. 

All practice and preparation are so dexterously woven into the year’s program that 
little time is consumed by rehearsals; nor is there any of the feverish excitement and 
unwholesome artificiality which too often pervade the atmosphere of school entertain- 
ments. The chief points aimed at are naturalness and freedom, in order that the 
festival may indeed be a simple and beautiful response to the call of Spring. 

Then there is the choosing of the Queen from among the pupils of the upper 
grammar grades—a matter of great moment to each child in the institution. Care has 
been exercised to impress upon these awakening minds the responsibility of the selection 
—that it is not for her pretty face that a Queen should be chosen, but it is such 
qualities as gentleness, dignity and kindness of heart that win the right to rule. 

To describe faithfully this Greeting of the May, with its perfect setting, its radiance 
of color, its grace and poetry of motion, is well-nigh impossible, but picture a natural 
amphitheater carpeted with grass and environed by trees, beneath whose shade tiers of 
seats have been erected; overhead the bluest of blue skies and in the air the fragrance 
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of early spring: and when the chorus of five hundred young woman students files into 
the inclosure, arrayed in dazzling white and garlanded with green, and bursts into a 
pzan of welcome, every heart thrills to the spirit of the occasion. 

In response to this welcoming chorus and amid a blare of trumpets the Queen appears, 
her chariot, a mass of blossoms, drawn by the boys of her class and followed by the 
maids-in-waiting. Then follows the review—a bewildering succession of dancing 
processionals and fairylike marches, each group bearing garlands of different-hued 
flowers, according to its respective class. Here are the kindergarten darlings riding 
on wooden horses, the head of each steed decorated with plumes of feathery white 
marguerites. Garlands of pink blossoms are carried by the children of the lower 
primary grades, festoons of golden nasturtiums are borne by the high primaries, 
wreaths of royal purple sweet peas by the lower grammar grades, while the high 
grammars are gorgeous with scarlet geraniums. All this to the accompaniment of 
stringed instruments— the harmony of melody, color and motion blending in exquisite 
unison. The review over, the Queen ascends her throne, receives her crown and 
signals for the opening of the games. 

There are quaint little folk games and dances, butterfly dances, Grecian floral 
games and chariot races. Last of all comes the charming May-pole dance, and there 
are poles aplenty, so that each child may help weave the ribbons in and out. The 
Queen descends from her throne and in person leads the dance around the May-pole. 

The sunlight filters through the leaves upon an enchanting scene—a living bit of 
Arcady—the sweet sound of the violins comes on the flower-laden air like the pipes of 
Pan, and the children are nymphs and dryads dancing in some woodland dell. 
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A Grecian Ball Game: a Charming Revival of an Ancient Pastime There are Quaint Folk Dances and Beautiful Grecian Floral Games 






































A Plan That Wipes Out a Debt 


WISH to tell you of a most successful plan to raise money which 

occurred to me one day and which I immediately put into opera- 

tion. Our church had a debt of two thousand dollars. I asked dif- 
ferent organizations in the church to assume the responsibility of 
paying the interest on a certain proportion of the debt, thinking, 
perhaps, that they might try also, as a matter of ambition, to pay 
a small portion of the principal besides. The plan exceeded my 
expectations, for in six months.two of our societies have nearly wiped 
out their share of the principal as well as interest, and every society 
but two has paid something on the principal.” 

A New York Pastor. 





A novel scheme for promoting prompt attendance 
at a Sabbath-school is to print tags, bearing on one 
side the words, ‘‘On Time Tag,’’ and on the reverse, 
numbers consecutively from 1 to too. The first pupil 
present gets No. 1, the second, No. 2 and so on until 
the school opens, when no more tags are given out. 
It soon becomes evident who are late, 








A Help to the Pastor in the Country 


“]T HAVE solved the problem of clerical assistance which was dis- 

cussed on this page last month in a way that is adaptable to the 
country minister’s work. I commend heartily the use of a printing- 
press in the minister’s study. Printing is costly, and, therefore, the 
country church does not, as a rule, make much use of it. Here is the 
minister’s chance. Printing pays. 

“How much must be invested in the minister’s outfit? A new 
press, five by eight inches, may be bought for eighteen dollars. 
Seventeen dollars more is judiciously invested in type, etc. Thirty- 
five dollars in all will complete the outfit. 

“And the uses? The minister’s letter-heads and envelopes, cards 
for cataloguing, etc. The tickets for that supper, for which you paid a 
dollar and a half, would have cost ten cents. A touch of excellence 
could have been given that concert by having a printed program. 
Card reminders, to be sent to absentee Bible-school students, may be 
prepared for five cents a hundred. So it is with cards of invitation 
to the Sunday services, reports of the finances, pastor’s information 
cards, etc. 

“Better yet, a company of young men may be interested to do the 
work as a printing committee. One such committee began to take in 
some job printing and with the proceeds gradually equipped a good 
job printery. Last year they did all the church printing, including a 
weekly church calendar, and from their surplus profits turned over to 
the church one hundred and eighty-seven dollars in cash.” 

ANOTHER NEW YorK PAsrTor. 





An Ushers’ Union gave an exhibition of how men 
could keep from washing dishes at their socials by 
serving ice cream in French cake-baskets set upon 
white paper doilies on small wooden plates. The 
baskets are edible, brown and sweet, somewhat like 
the ice-cream cones the children love. The guests 
were requested to ‘‘ please eat the dishes.,”’ 








Has Your Church an Unpaid Coal Bill? 


CHURCH debt is the devil’s salary,’ so says the maxim. He 

takes time off when the merchants of a town say they would 
rather sell a bill of goods to a saloon than to a church. ‘Money’s 
surer,’ says the merchant. The church folks who ask a merchant to 
sell at wholesale, then to donate a part of the bill, and, finally, make 
him wait a year for his money, trail the church’s banner in the dust, 
and then wonder why the man of business is so hard to reach! 

“To a church that had fallen into these bad habits there came one 
day a preacher who thought it was as wicked to withhold sterilized 
coin as to take tainted greenbacks. ‘It’s hard to raise money on an 
ashpile.’ ‘Burned anthracite gives no heat,’ said he. ‘Let’s pay our 
hundred-dollar coal bill now.’ The officials looked him in the eyes; read 
something there; handed him the reins and gave him the driving-seat. 

“The next Saturday the minister went down into the cellar of the 
church, picked out one hundred of the largest pieces of coal he could 
find, brushed them till they sparkled, carried them up to the platform 
in the church, piled them up in a pyramid on a table and covered 
them with a white cloth. Then he went out and got one hundred 
pieces of white paper and laid them beside the table. 

“Sunday morning he stood on his platform as one who had chosen 
his field and was ready for the fray. He told of the coal bill: the 
difficulty of payment in former years and the possibility of paying 
this in a few minutes. It sounded like the bark of a five-inch rapid- 
fire gun. He drew aside the white cloth and showed the pyramid of 
coal. Every eye was upon him. There was the tense strain of expect- 
ant silence. ‘This pile of coal,’ said he, ‘represents our coal bill for 
the winter. I want you to carry away your share of the bill. Take a 
piece home as a souvenir. I will be the first one to pay five dollars for 
this piece,’ holding up a nugget. This started a run for coal, and all 
over the house, as fast as an assistant could wrap up the lumps, were 
the people clamoring to pay their share. In a few minutes the nec- 
essary amount was raised. Aladdin with his lamp could not have 
been more effective. And they sang the Doxology.” 

A PENNSYLVANIA PASTOR. 


Here is an Arbor Day hint. A plan that has been 
successful in an English town is this: Have each class 
bring and plant a tree, shrub, rose-bush or bit of vine 
in the churchyard each spring. One year the boys 
bring trees and shrubs, the girls rose-bushes and 
vines; the next year vice versa. This gives them a 
personal interest in beautifying the church property. 





How a Pastor Solved the Question of Choir Music 


“THE music question in my congregation has been solved in a simple 

and satisfactory manner. While there was some musical talent 
in the church there seemed to be no one on whom the minister could 
depend either to play the organ or to sing, and they were not ina 
state financially to hire any one for the work. Added to this, there 
was more or less friction among the musicians in the church. 

“One Sunday I announced that I was going to ask twelve different 
persons in the congregation to have full charge of the music for a 
month each during the next twelve months. The matter has been 
given a thorough trial and has been a success from the start. Each 
director provides his own singers and organist and selects the music 
for every Sunday in the month. 

“There has never been a failure. It has stimulated a good-natured 
rivalry among the musicians and it has also materially increased the 
attendance at church service.”” ANOTHER PASTOR IN NEw YorK. 





Gives More “New Method” Stories and Ideas for Young People’s Socials and Work 
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Working on a Ten-Cent Basis 


“ LJERE is a plan for raising money which may be worked on a ten- 

cent basis. A Ladies’ Aid needed to redecorate the church. 
The president invited ten ladies to be entertained at her home on a 
certain day from three until five o’clock. Each lady who accepted 
agreed to pay ten cents and in turn entertain ten ladies at her own 
home. These ten ladies entertained agreed to ask their guests also to 
pay ten cents and entertain ten ladies. But the guests of the latter 
were to ask their guests for ten cents only. The plan is on the pro- 
gressive idea, but is progressive only to the fourth time. In order to 
distinguish just what our duty was if we accepted an invitation we 
spoke of the “divisions.” Our president was the first divison, her ten 
guests the second division, their hundred guests the third division, and 
the guests of the hundred (who pay only ten cents) were the fourth 
division. A special secretary and treasurer kept confused ones 
straightened. Each entertaining lady was to serve only two things 
besides a beverage, but she could entertain as she chose. At first 
thought this plan requires an alarming number of ladies. But one lady 
may accept several invitations and entertain twenty or thirty at the 
same time if she chooses, or two ladies may entertain together. We 
found the first ten ladies had the hard part, for they had to ask their 
guests toentertain. Some of the third division entertained in the even- 
ing, and the gentlemen were allowed to share in the fun and expense, 
too, Many ingenious ways of entertaining were devised and it was 
quite a privilege to attend one of our “‘ten-cent-parties.” We began 
our series in the summer, which allowed us to have lawn parties, croquet 
parties and the like, if we wished. Each lady entertaining placed a 
small dish on a table or in some convenient place, and her guests before 
they left would drop a dime in it, thereby doing away with any embar- 
rassment. It proved a splendid thing socially for the Aid Society, 
though it was not confined strictly to its members. If the chain 
is carried through it nets one hundred and eleven dollars.” 

SOME ILLINOIS WORKERS. 


Did you ever try a ‘‘Suggestion Social’’ in your 
young people’s society? The members put on their 
thinking caps and write down some suggestions for 
increasing the membership or which they think would 
be well tocarry out in forwarding the work. The folded 
unsigned slips are dropped into a basket, selected at 
random, read and discussed. 





A Shut-In Committee’s Visiting Plan 


“AS A MINISTER’S wife I have found that my ‘Shut-In Committee’ 
is a very successful factor in the work of a church numbering 
about five hundred in a town of seven thousand. Last autumn, in 
my attempt to visit regularly all the ‘Shut-Ins’ of the congregation, 
I asked for helpers from a class of elderly women of the Adult 
Department of the Sunday-school. Four volunteered to help with 
the visiting. We then met and made up our list of names which at 
our first meeting numbered about twenty. These we divided among 
ourselves, and the names of those who for any reason the helpers 
thought best that I should visit were given to me; to each of the 
other women were given the names of those to whom she was most 
conveniently situated, or with whom she was best acquainted. We 
arranged to meet once each month, and during the inter’m each was 
to visit those assigned to her, and at the meeting to report her visits. 
“Qur purpose was to keep those who were absolutely unable to 
attend church services—either from any infirmity of their own or of 
any member of their families—in touch with the church and its work. 
Our visits were informal, social and friendly, and in them we talked 
of what the church, the Sunday-school and other organizations within 
the church were doing: increase of membership and attendance; 
what the minister preached about, or anything that would make 
them feel that we were interested in the success of the Lord’s work and 
expected them to be. Our work was done quietly and unostentatiously 
—no public notice nor announcements were made of it. 

“We secured the love and respect of the aged and afflicted, and 
won back as regular attendants some of their relatives and friends, 
who had lost interest in the church because they thought the church 
had no interest in those who could not be present and help as they 
once did; we also won some who had always been indifferent. Lately, 
to give the work more definiteness and to make it more thorough 
and efficacious, I have enlisted the wives of the deacons, and eight 
of them will help me do the visiting. I keep an oversight and direct 
this work, and if any woman is unable to do her allotment of work 
in any month I find another who can do it, supplying her with 
names and addresses. No woman visits the home that she visited 
the previous month unless there be some special reason for it.’”’ 


A MINISTER’S WIFE IN ILLINOIS. 


A Home Mission Society has adopted the idea of the 
‘*Cup Social.’’ At each meeting each member (and 
sometimes there are more than forty present) brings 
a cup of rice, sugar, jelly, etc. All that is brought is 
taken care of by one member, and when the society 
wants to send supplies to some one in need the staples 
are at hand. 








A Groupin® That Facilitates the Work 


“1 AM glad to tell of a plan which I originated in a city where I was 
formerly stationed as pastor. By this plan the church member- 
ship was increased in three years from seven hundred to over twelve 
hundred, the social and spiritual life of the church being developed to 
its highest efficiency. It will be found to work as successfully in the 
country church as in the church in the city. The plan unites the 
membership as a whole; each member is recognized and identified. 

“The pastor has associated with him five or more of his leading 
members, called the cabinet. Each cabinet member chooses his 
advisory board and each member of the advisory board represents 
the several families or members in his respective neighborhood. 

‘Tf the pastor wishes to revise his membership roll he calls his cabi- 
net together and lays the work before them. The cabinet officers 
see their advisory boards and ask them to call upon their respective 
families or members and report their correct present addresses, their 
removals, or any other fact worth noting. If the church must meet 
some financial obligation and the pastor wishes to reach each family 
he follows the same method, sending envelopes or other matter to 
each family. In two days, at least, the entire membership is reached. 

“If the pastor desires to develop sociability in his church he may 
plan with his cabinet for each division to entertain in successive 
order under the direction of the cabinet officer. This brings all into 
fellowship and reaches every member and the friends of each. The 
plan may be used in a church of any denomination to the utmost 
advantage —financially, socially and spiritually.” 

A MINISTER IN ILLINOIS. 
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Electroline 


Makes Silverware 
Everlasting 

Not only does it clean the sur- 
face without friction, but by 
reason of its a properties, 
it deposits a thin layer of pure 
silver, thereby restoring the sur- 
face worn off by every day 
wear and tear. 


o 
Electroline 
Replates Worn Parts 
If your silverware shows bare 
brassy spots, where other polish- 
ing materials have rubbed off the 
silver, an application of a little 
Electroline with a soft sponge or 
brush will replate the worn parts, 
and make your sil- 

ver like new. 
Every time you 
use ordinary pol- 
ishing materials, 
you rub some 
silver off. 


Every time you 
use Electroline, 


you put some 
silver on. 


Electroline 


For Bathroom 
Fixtures 


You know how hard it is to 
keep bathroom fixtures from 
getting brassy and tarnished. 
A few applications of 
Electroline, and they look like 
new —replated with pure 
metallic silver. 


It Took Five 


Years 


of hard and continuous work 
to perfect Electroline, and 
there is nothing else like it 
in the world. (Guaranteed 
harmless and free from 
mercury and acids. 











You Want to Try 
Electroline! 


If your dealer hasn’t it in stock 
yet, (for it is a new article) send 
us your name, and 0c for a trial 
size bottle. 


Get it Before Next 
Cleaning Day! 


Sizes25c to $1. 


Trial size 10c 


ELECTROLINE COMPANY | 
20 Harrison Street, New York 
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Some Convent Needlework 


By the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary 
















The doily of a lunch- 
eon set in which the 
fleur-de-lis forms 
complete corner 
pieces. These are 
connected with scal- 
lops. 


On the centerpiece 
at the left, and on 
the doily above, the 
conventionalized 
Florentine design is 
enriched with an edge 
of Cluny lace. 





For the centerpiece 
(below) of the fleur- 
de-lis set the motif is 
larger with two on a 
side between the 
corners, each con- 
nected with scallops. 


In the meat-cloth de- 
sign below the scroll 
follows the oval shape 
with very good effect. 
The edge, too, is well 
worked out in oval 
scallops and dots. 
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This tea-cloth and napkin show the In the design of this small centerpiece the A good wreath design for the corners 
handsome effect of a reticella border grapevine leaf and tendril motifs are con- of a tea-table set worked with white 
and corresponding hem. ventionalized in a charming border. thread on cream-colored linen. 





A tray-cloth with an effective border of the butterfly motif—each one accentuated by a pointed scallop. 
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Some few peo- 
ple still buy 
soda crackers 
in a bag is hard 
to say. 


But it is easy 
to understand 
why increasing 
millions of a 
Nation’s people 
keep on getting 
and eating more 


and more 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 





a Package 
(Never sold in bulk) 
NATIONAL 


BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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HOSE who take pleasure in the quiet charm of good 
OL I0 essays, and the wisdom distilled from experience, 
T and criticism of life and literature, which they con- 





tain, will find in four recent volumes excellent exam- 
ples of essay-writing. Professor C. T. Winchester 
has long had a large audience for his books and his 
OC—IO)} tectures. He has learned the art of giving his essays 
literary atmosphere, and of dealing with well-known writers in a 
familiar spirit and an engaging frankness of feeling. His latest vol- 
ume, “A Group of English Essayists of the Early Nineteenth 
Century,” opens with a pleasantly written discussion of the essay, 
dealing especially with the writers of the great reviews a century ago, 
and characterizing Jeffrey, Gifford and the other contributors to that 
group of notable publications. He then gives accounts of Lamb, 
Hazlitt, De Quincey, Leigh Hunt, and John Wilson. Professor Win- 
chester never aims at paradox or clever characterization; he does 
not make a book a text for a bit of fine writing of his own. What he 
does is much more valuable: he gives a clear biography of a man’s 
work, and a quiet, just and interesting estimate of its value. This 
volume belongs emphatically with the pleasant books. It is written 
in a style easy, natural and unpretentious, but thoroughly informed, 
and entirely independent in judgment. 




















A Good View of Modern Novelists 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM LYON PHELPS has achieved rare 

success in interesting college students in the study of fiction; 
largely, it may be suspected, because he knows his subject thoroughly 
and treats it with common-sense directness and unprofessional 
plainness; qualities which are very engaging in a volume like his 
“Essays on Modern Novelists.’”? That good sense which is the basis 
of sound judgment is the fundamental quality of these estimates of 
Howells, William De Morgan, Sienkiewicz, Thomas Hardy, Kipling, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Bjérnson, Mark Twain, Alfred Ollivant, 
Stevenson and Sudermann. It is reported of a well-known Western 
multi-millionaire, now dead, that he took a popular artist to a hilltop, 
which commanded a magnificent view, and said to him: ‘If you can 
paint that view just as it is, leaving out your painter nonsense, | 
will pay you ten thousand dollars.”’ Professor Phelps leaves out the 
literary vernacular; he gets away from the professional attitude and 
writes like a plain man of brains and education, taking his ‘‘shy,’’ so 
to speak, at fiction. The result is an extremely interesting and sane 
estimate of a group of novelists whose work is now engaging the 
attention of English-reading peoples. 

Professor Richard Burton’s “‘ Masters of the English Novel” is a 
volume of literary history, but it is also a very entertaining book of 
essays. The sub-title, “A Study of Principles and Personalities,”’ 
accurately describes the treatment of English fiction from its begin- 
nings in the eighteenth century to the day of Mr. Howells and Mr. 
James. Those who have heard Professor Burton speak on his subject 
know how delightfully fresh, unconventional and invigorating he is. 
He cares less for form even than Mr. Phelps; and he has a somewhat 
rough-and-ready way of getting at the substance of the subject with 
which he deals. His treatment is ethically sane without being ethically 
narrow. There is not a touch of the pietist or the prude in him, but 
there is a clean Anglo-Saxon sense of decency and reticence. He has 
a keen mind, and is an acute critic, without the formalism which 
generally goes with these qualities. The book is a capital addition to 
the literature of English fiction. 


Two Autobiographies Well Worth While 


HERE are few Americans now living whose memory covers a longer 

space of time or includes a greater number of interesting men and 
women than Mr. John Bigelow, of New York, who recently celebrated 
his ninety-third birthday, and is still one of the most interesting 
persons in the metropolis. He has signalized that interesting event 
by the publication of his ‘‘Retrospections of an Active Life.” Mr. 
Bigelow became interested in public affairs as a boy when Mr. 
Calhoun was preaching the nullification doctrine; he saw that 
doctrine unfold into secession; he passed through the Civil War; he 
witnessed the abolition of slavery. The frightful record of recon- 
struction was written under his eyes; the education of the negroes 
undertaken; the spoils system overthrown; the Mexican and Spanish- 
American Wars fought; and he has seen the great expansion of the 
authority and activity of the United States Government since the 
latter war. It is a remarkable story of swiftly-moving events, told 
simply, directly, and with the authority of intimate knowledge. 

Mr. John W. Foster is a younger man than Mr. Bigelow, but he has 
had a diplomatic experience, paralleled perhaps in its length of service 
and variety of experience by that of no other living American. His 
“Diplomatic Memoirs” include reminiscences of his career as lawyer, 
soldier, editor and diplomatist. He has been successively Minister 
to Mexico, to Russia, and to Spain. He has been Secretary of State. 
He has represented the United States in the negotiation of several 
treaties, and before several arbitration tribunals. At the invitation 
of the Emperor of China, at the close of the war between that country 
and Japan, he acted as adviser. He served as Special Ambassador to 
Great Britain and Russia, and represented the Government at The 
Hague on the occasion of the second Peace Conference. It will be 
seen, therefore, that he speaks from a very wide experience as a 
diplomatic agent. There is probably no greater American expert on 
diplomatic matters than Mr. Foster. He has seen many countries, 
cities, people; he has been intrusted with very delicate commissions; 
he has gathered an immense fund of information about many of the 
most important negotiations of our time; and out of this material he 
has made a most interesting autobiography, which in years to come 
will be an important footnote to the history of the times. 


The Notebooks That Emerson Kept 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON began to keep a record of his 

thoughts and inward experiences in his Junior year at Harvard 
College, and remained faithful to this habit until the end of his 
active life as a writer; so that his intellectual and spiritual history, 
from his seventeenth year, during his formative and creative periods, 
is faithfully and intimately recorded in his “Journals.” There could 
hardly have been a more welcome contribution to the biography of 
the writer, who is, perhaps more than any other, the product of our 
soil, plus the culture of the older world; or a more valuable footnote 
to the literary and intellectual history of the country. It is not 
often that so eminent a workman leaves so full a report of his appren- 
ticeship. These “Journals” enable us to fill in the background of 





The New 
Books Worth Reading 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 
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Emerson’s youth and manhood. They make us familiar with the 
material upon which he educated himself, his habits of thought and 
his shifting point of view. They are edited by his son and his grand- 
son. The “ Journals” are not to be printed entire, though the greater 
part of them is to be included in the series now coming from the press. 
The first two volumes cover the period between 1820 and 1824. 


Books for Lovers of Poetry 


OVERS of poetry must not overlook Josephine Preston Peabody’s 
(Mrs. Marks) new play, ‘“‘The Piper,’ a dramatic interpretation 
in poetic form of the old story of Hamelin town. 

Mr. Percy MacKaye is one of the group of young dramatists who 
are giving voice to the American dramatic impulse which has been 
defining itself with increasing clearness of late years. His ‘‘Ticon- 
deroga and Other Poems” is a volume so free from the commonplace 
that no one can lay it down without a fresh hope for American poetry. 
The “Ode on Ticonderoga,”’ while not without occasiona! roughness 
in its lines, is a really striking performance; while the “Sistine Eve” 
is a kind of poetic masque of great imaginative beauty. 

Mr. Watson’s stinging poem, ‘‘The Woman With the Serpent’s 
Tongue,” has diverted the attention of newspaper readers from the 
really good work in his volume of ‘‘ New Poems,” in which there are 
three or four pieces marked by Mr. Watson’s distinction of thought 
and of style. 

All readers of American poetry are familiar with the attitude toward 
life and with the craftsmanship of Dr. Henry van Dyke. In his 
latest volume, ‘“‘The White Bees and Other Poems,” the definitely 
poetic quality of the verse is in striking contrast to the academic 
exercise in verse-making which is often given us in place of poetry. 
This collection is notable for the singing note which issues from many 
of the verses and which stamps them as what we call ‘‘ the real thing.” 


A Story of the Roman Campagna 


ROFESSOR RUDOLFO R. LANCIANIT’S latest volume, 

“Wanderings in the Roman Campagna,” is an interesting addi- 
tion to the series of beautiful books dealing with Rome and its 
antiquities which have come from the hand of this eminent archzolo- 
gist. In this book he gives an account of the most recent excavations, 
which will appeal especially to students. But he speaks to a wider 
class, for he understands the art of reproducing antique life in a fresh 
and vital way. He tells the story of the Campagna from the time 
when it was outlying land to the day when it became a beautiful 
garden; and then the story of later times, when, by neglect, it went 
back almost to its earlier estate, and is now beginning to look like a 
garden again. The land of Horace and of Cicero appeals strongly to 
all who love the older classics; and the account of the way in which 
life was carried forward on the Sabine farm, and how Cicero lived at 
his Tusculan villa, belong quite as much to the literature of historical 
life as to that of archzology. 


Two Books of Heroes and Backwoodsmen 


MERICAN children as a rule do not know the hero stories of 
Persia as they know those of other countries; but there are few 
peoples whose heroes are more romantic or the doers of more marvel- 
ous deeds than the great figures of Persian legendary story. Homer 
gave to the modern world a portrait-gallery of many of the Greek 
heroes. Firdusi has given to the modern world portraits of the Persian 
heroes and of the heroic age of Persia. Rustem and Sohrab are 
among the most striking figures in legendary history, and their 
exploits in audacity and in tragic interest are as memorable as any 
deeds of their kind. Miss Elizabeth D. Renninger gives an excellent 
account of these heroes in her new book, “The Story of Rustem and 
Other Persian Hero Tales from Firdusi.’’ 

Mr. Roberts’s stories are laid as a rule in the Far North country, 
and are told by description rather than by action or dialogue. The 
volume of short tales, recently published, confirms both these 
statements; while the title, “‘The Backwoodsmen,”’ defines almost 
exactly the character and background of the stories. Mr. Roberts 
knows his country intimately. He has been a close student of Nature, 
both of things that grow in their places and things that grow by the 
exercise of human will: and he has command of a picturesque style. 
These stories have sufficient variety of motive, and they have unity 
of background and of atmosphere. 


What to Do With the Children 


NE is surprised at first glance to find Miss Jessie H. Bancroft’s 

“Games for the Playground, Home, School and Gymnasium” so 
large; but examination of its contents will open up to many readers 
a new world, or, at least, an orderly world where they supposed only 
anarchy reigned; for those who are not familiar with the work of 
Froebel do not know what an important place in the life of the child 
and in its education play has assumed, nor do they understand its 
philosophical basis in relation to the development of the child as a 
member of the community. This substantial volume describes a great 
number of plays, within doors and without, simple and elaborate, for 
all ages and almost for all places, gathered as the result of original 
research and the examination of a large literature on the subject. 
More than four hundred games have been selected, and no game has 
been included which, in the judgment of the author, does not possess 
real value. The book is important for parents and teachers, not only 
because of the resources of interest and entertainment it brings 
within their reach, but also because it interprets the uses of play 
and defines its educational significance. 


Some Books About the Far West 


CORRESPONDENT from the Far West kindly sends these titles 
of books relating to Oregon, which may properly be added to the 
longer list published in these columns in January: 


W. Denison Lyman: ‘‘The Colum-  F. H. Balch: ‘‘The Bridge of the 
bia River.” Gods.” 

F.V. Holman: ‘‘Dr.John McLough- W. Irving: ‘‘Astoria”; ‘‘Adven- 
lin” tures of Captain Bonneville.” 

Mrs. E. E. Dye: ‘‘ McLoughlin and 
Old Oregon”; ‘‘The Conquest.’ 


NamLsn. WM abe. 
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POTTED BEE! 


For sanowic#®? 








is al// beef- 
Unusually 


wiches 
croquettes. 
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“Always 
Ready” 


Says Our Little Chef 


‘““Never at a loss for 
something good with 


Franco-American 
Food Products 


‘*21 kinds 
of deli- 
cious soups 
from which 


to choose. 


‘“*Full of food value; 
far more so than 
other, including the 
home made, because of 
their superior meat stocks 
which form their basis. 


any 


Franco- 


American 
Potted Beef 


and fresh beef. 


nutritious. 


Makes appetizing sand- 
and excellent 


‘In the words of a lady visitor, 
the Franco- American Kitchens are 
‘The Perfection of Cleanliness.’ ’’ 


Superbly colored book de- 
scribing our many products, sent 
free on application. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN 
FOOD COMPANY, 


Jersey City Heights, N. J. 


Members of the Association for the Promotion 
of Purity in Food Products. 
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Dean Ppodges's Bible Stories 


Br George Fodges, O.D. 





| “I 

| WilBe 

| Ring’ Says 
| Albsalom 


AVID was 
driven out, 
and Absalom 

came in to take the 
throne. The first to 
greet the rebel Prince 
was Hushai, the 
King’s counselor. He 
cried: ‘‘ Long live the 
King!” ButAbsalom 
said: ‘‘ My father was 
your friend. Is this your love for your friend? Why did you not go 
with your friend?” Hushai replied: ‘The King whom the Lord and 
the men of Israel have chosen he is my friend. As I served your 
father so will I serve you.” 

Then Absalom called his court together to decide what to do next 
and the first to speak was Ahithophel. He was so wise that men said 
that his words were as the words of God. Ahithophel said: ‘The 
thing to do is this: Let me take twelve thousand men and pursue 
David this very night. I will come upon him while he is weary and 
weak and afraid, and all who are with him will flee, and I will smite 
the King only. Then shall you be King in peace.” 

Sut Hushai said: ‘The counsel that Ahithophel has given is not 
good. You know your father and his men, that they are mighty 
warriors, and that they are angry as a bear robbed of her cubs. Sup 
pose you go and he comes out and smites you? The people will 
hear that David has smitten the followers of Absalom. Then both 
the valiant men that are with you, whose hearts are as the heart of a 
lion, will lose their courage. For they all know that your father is a 
man of might. The thing to do is this: Wait till you can gather an 
army like the sand that is by the sea, and you march at the head of 
them. Then shall we come upon him as the dew falls upon the ground, 
and of all the men that are with him there shall not be left one.” 

And Absalom said: ‘‘The counsel of Hushai is better than the 
counsel of Ahithophel.” 

And all this Hushai reported to Zadok and Abiathar, and they 
reported it to Ahimaaz and Jonathan, their sons, and they ran to tell 
the King. But a lad saw them running and told Absalom and he 
sent men to catch them. And Ahimaaz and Jonathan came to the 
house of a man who had a well in his yard. And the man said: ‘Climb 
down into my well.” And the man’s wife spread a covering over the 
well’s mouth and spread ground corn upon it. Then came the 
followers in hot haste and they said: ‘‘Where are the men who came 
this way?”” And the woman said: ‘They are gone over the brook of 
water.”’ But all the water was in the woman’s well. So the pursuers 
hurried on, and Ahimaaz and Jonathan climbed out and went their 
way to David. 











PAINTED BY WALTER H. EVERETT 


HEN David gathered his men together and went to Mahanaim, 

where Ishbaal had held his court, and he divided his army into three 
parts: Joab commanded one part, and Abishai another, and Ittai the 
third. And Absalom with his army came to encounter them. 

Now as David's army went out to battle David stood by the gate 
and reviewed the troops, and he charged Joab and Abishai and Ittai, 
saying: “Deal gently for my sake with the young man Absalom.” 

So they fell to fighting and the men of Absalom were defeated; and 
Absalom fled with his men, and in his flight he rode into the thick 
forest and his mule ran under the low bough of a great oak, and 
Absalom was caught by his head in the oak; his mule went on and left 
him hanging. 

Then came one and told Joab: “ Behold, I saw Absalom hanging 
in an oak.” 

And Joab cried: “ Yousaw him? Why did you not smite him, then, 
to the ground? I would have given you ten pieces of silver.” 

But the man said: ‘ Not fora thousand pieces of silver would I put 
out my hand against the King’s son. I heard how the King said: 
‘Deal gently for my sake with the young man Absalom.’”’ 

Then Joab said, “I have no time to talk with you,” and he rode 
away and came to Absalom and thrust a spear into his heart 

Now David sat by the gate of Mahanaim, and a watchman was 
upon the top of the wall by the gate. And the watchman lifted up 
his eyes and looked and saw a man running alone, and he told the 
King. And the King said: “He brings good news.” And as the man 
drew nearer the watchman saw another man running and he told 
the King, and the King said: “‘ He also brings good news.”’ So the first 
man came and it was Ahimaaz; and Ahimaaz said: ‘All is well.’ 
And he bowed before the King and said: ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord God, 
who hath delivered up the men who lifted their hands against the 
King.” And David said: “Is the young man Absalom safe?” And 
Ahimaaz answered: ‘‘When I came away there was a great tumult, 
but I knew not what it was.” Then came the other runner, crying: 
*‘ All is well.””, And David said: “Is the young man Absalom safe?” 
And the man answered: ‘‘ May all the enemies of my lord the King 
be as that young man is.” 

And the King was much moved and went up to the chamber over 
the gate and wept. And as he went he said: ‘‘O! my son Absalom! 
My son, my son Absalom! Would God I had died instead of thee, 
O Absalom, my son, my son!” 
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ips his lite 

Adonijah had 

done whatever 
he liked; his father 
had let him have his 
own way. Never 
once had David said: 
“Why have you done 
thus and so?” And 
Adonijah determined 
to have his own way 
still. He made up his mind to take the crown in spite of the wishes 
of his father. 

So he began to live in state like a Crown Prince. He had chariots 
and horsemen, and when he went to drive fifty men went with him. 
And Joab the captain was on his side, and so was Abiathar the priest. 

Close by the walls of Jerusalem were two springs of water. One 
came out of a hill on the south and was called En-rogel, the Dragon’s 
Well, and there was a rock beside it called the Serpent’s Rock. The 
other came out of the hill on the east and was called Gihon, the 
Fountain, and there was a field beside it called the Fuller’s Field. 
The springs were not far apart and were connected by a little river. 

One day Adonijah made a feast at the Dragon’s Well. He had sheep 
and even oxen roasted, for he expected a large company; and he 
invited all his brothers, the Princes, and all the officers of the court 
except the King, his father, who was now too old and ill for feasts; 
and Nathan the prophet and Benaiah the captain, who were not on 
Adonijah’s side, and Solomon. So they sat down to eat and to drink, 
and Abiathar the priest sat on the right hand of Adonijah, and Joab 
the captain on his left hand, and they all cried: “Long live King 
Adonijah!”’ 

Sut news of this feast came to the ears of Nathan the prophet, and 
he hastened to Bathsheba. ‘‘ Have you heard,” he said, “that Adonijah 
has been made King and David knows nothing of it? Come now, there- 
fore, if you would save your life and the life of Solomon your son, go 
at once to King David and say to him: ‘My lord, O King, did you 
not promise me that Solomon, my own son, should be King after you, 
and sit upon your throne? Why, then, has Adonijah been made 
King?’ And while you are talking with the King I will come in and 
confirm your words.” 





he BATHSHEBA went straight to the King. And David was now 
old and weak and near to the end of his life. And Bathsheba bowed 
down before him, and the King said: ‘What do you wish?” And she 
said: ‘My lord, O King, you swore to me by the Lord God, saying, 
‘Solomon, your son, shall be King after me, and shall sit upon my 
throne.’ And now see what has happened! Adonijah has been made 
King without your knowledge; even now he sits at his coronation 
feast with Joab and Abiathar. Now, my lord, O King, the whole 
people wait for you to say who shall be King after you.” 

And while she was yet speaking in came the prophet Nathan. And 
Nathan bowed low before the King. ‘My lord, O King,” said Nathan, 
“have you said: ‘Adonijah shall be King after me and sit upon my 
throne’? For he has gone down this day to the Dragon’s Well and has 
called the princes and the captains to him and there they sit eating 
and drinking and crying: ‘Long live King Adonijah!’ He has not 
invited me, nor Zadok the priest, nor Benaiah, nor Solomon. Is this 
your doing, my lord? Have you hidden this matter from us and 
chosen Adonijah?” 

And David aroused himself from the weakness of his old age and 

said to Bathsheba: ‘‘ As the Lord liveth, who hath redeemed me from 
all adversity, Solomon, your son, shall be King after me, and shall sit 
upon my throne, and this shall he do this day.” 
And David commanded Nathan and Zadok and Benaiah, saying: 
Take my servants with you, let Solomon, my son, ride on my own 
mule, bring him to the Gihon spring and there let Zadok the priest 
and Nathan the prophet pour the sacred oil upon his head and anoint 
him King over Israel. Then blow the trumpet and cry: ‘Long live 
King Solomon!’” 

Now Adonijah and his guests had just finished eating and drinking 
when suddenly they heard the blare of a trumpet and the noise of 
many voices. And Joab started up and cried: ‘‘Who blows the 
trumpet, and what means this uproar that we hear?” 

Then came Jonathan, Abiathar’s son, running. “ Tidings,’’ he 
cried. “King David has made Solomon King. Zadok and Nathan 
have anointed him and he has taken his seat upon the royal throne 
and all the people acclaim him, shouting: ‘Long live King Solomon!’ 
That is the noise which you heard.” 

Then all the guests of Adonijah were filled with terror and every 
man rose up and fled each to his own house. But Adonijah ran to 
the altar which stood beside the Ark of God, for he thought : “Solomon 
will not kill me here.” And Solomon said: ‘So long as Adonijah 
behaves himself and is a worthy man he shall not be hurt. And 
Adonijah came and fell down before the throne of King Solomon and 
the King said: “Go in peace.” 

And David died, and Solomon, his son, reigned in his stead. 


NOTE—Two more of this series of Bible stories by Dean Hodges will be given in the 
next issue of The Journal (for May). 
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The Ideas of a 
Plain Country Woman 
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WAS brought up to a strictly religious 





life and I shall never cease to be thank- 
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herd, and many a heartache it has brought me. Many 








the failure in the workings of practical 
religion which I seeming Hag pox 4 
age gave me a backset which it too 

Oc j0 wars to recover from. I lived through 
a family disagreement in which each one of the deeply 
religious people involved was sure that the Lord was 
on his side. Each stubbornly planted his foot on what 
he believed to be “right,”’ and the result was a broken 
family —brothers and sisters set at variance for a life- 
time. My elders had spent much time in religious 
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=| @ joy, too, when I found my sanctuary out in the green 
| woods and fields, down in my own forlorn garden-patch, 
or in the kitchen on a gloomy day when the grease stuck 
to the pots and pans and the water was hard and my 
hands chapped. I couldn’t be a church Christian, but 
despite my failure there—it was a failure, I admit it— 
and a mistake, and perhaps a bit of a sin, too, though if 
I had gone I would have committed worse ones, for I 
am sure I should have “‘caused my brother to offend” 
every time I turned around—I say, despite my failure 
as a church Christian I have learned a little about 
being a home Christian, and though I put it in prac- 
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thought and were versed in theology, but had neglected 


tice poorly enough sometimes, getting “miffed” at the 








the more important part of religion, which is its appli- OL 
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cation to the simple affairs of daily life. I was an _ 

observing young person, and, noting these horrid dissensions among 
very religious people, and also some of the workings of the churc h 
as a social body, I came to the conclusion that religion was a failure 
and so struck out to be a law unto myself—boldly laying claim to 
being an agnostic. However much of silly, dramatic vanity there may 
have been in this attitude I was always quite sincere with myself. 
There was no braggadocio in my profession: I felt that I did not 
know or actually believe anything whatever about the purposes 
of God, or whether there was a God, or whether our existence in the 
universe meant more to Him than that of the molecule or the louse: 
and this feeling I believed classed me with agnostics—people who 
“do not know.” 


| Believed, However, in Morality. A long line of Scotch-Irish 
ancestors had settled that for me, and my wonderful little mother’s 
training and her interpretation of the Scriptures, which would bring a 
blush of shame to the higher criticism any day, clinched it. I was 
moral, but not religious! This seems such a joke to me now, since I 
know what religion truly is, that I hope you will be able to smile with 
me over it. It was a fancy of mine before I learned that religion is 
a life rather than a profession. 

It makes no difference what you believe—it is what you do that 
counts. In all the category of poor human vanities nothing is more 
futile, more impossible, than atheism. There is absolutely no such 
thing as an atheist: the very word in itself acknowledges God. We 
haven’t a thought or an emotion or a sense that doesn’t take us 
straight to God; and “conversion,” the thing that many people 
sneer at and that more people misunderstand, is merely the point at 
which this utter dependence and this absolutely indissoluble tie 
becomes conscious with us. It is a mistake to call this first conscious- 
ness contrition. Though ina sense it is a breaking down of everything 
that has stood in the way—and much of that has been pride and 
perhaps wickedness, too—I scarcely think contrition is the proper 
word, and the mourner’s bench is surely the last place one should 
seek when one has come into the joy of understanding one’s own 
absolute oneness with God. I said a moment ago that we wonder if 
our existence in the universe means more to God than that of the 
molecule or the louse: if it does the reason for it would be in our 
consciousness of God rather than in His cognizance of us. So you 
see it is really a voluntary matter with us: we can have.all of God 
that wecan get, so it becomes a matter of persistence on our part. 

One of the greatest—perhaps the very greatest—bar to a satis- 
factory.attitude toward religion is the persistence of the purely 
human question “Why?” I am convinced that “why” is a wholly 
finite word. There is no “‘why” with God. Everything is necessary 
or it would not be: we must be content with that. If you can’t form 
a character or create an aspiration amid existing conditions it is 
because you are not great enough—you are simply failing in the 
examination, admitting that it is ‘too hard.’”” Remember we are not 
here to answer any sort of ‘‘why”’: we are here to make the very best 
thing we can out of the life that God has given us in the environment 
He has allotted and with the materials He has furnished, and the 
doing of this is religion. It, rather than anything we may say or any 
appearance or confession we may make before our fellowmen, is our 
response to God. When we realize this fully it helps us to wipe every 
dish and scour every skillet and scrub every kitchen floor that appeals 
to us in a lifetime. 


In Our Best Conception of God there is never any room for anything 
but good. All that seems good to us belongs to God—happiness, 
cheerfulness, kindness, helpfulness, patience, courage, forgiveness. 
One quality we ascribe to God which, in my mind, has a decidedly 
human twang to it, and that is justice. It is on this word that many 
Christians build a citadel of very worldly warfare. They take their 
own idea of justice and make it God’s, and attempt to mete out 
retribution to everybody who doesn’t please them. I doubt whether 
our idea of justice pertains greatly to God. We are tampering with 
something a little beyond the scope of the human mind when we talk 
about justice. Better confine ourselves to simple matters like kind- 
ness, cheerfulness and diligence in business. There is nothing like 
knowing the ground you stand on, and we all know whether we are 
giving the best that is in us to the world we live in. 

The religion of many persons consists in the single desire not to 
be lost. ‘I want to be saved” is their confession of faith. A laud- 
able one, perhaps, but one that will never take rank with the larger 
aspiration: “I want to be worth saving.’ Of all people on earth 
deliver me from the narrow Christian: the person who sets the church 
up as larger thanthe human mind. The church is the creation of the 
human mind—it is our living monument to God; not His visible sign 
to us. This accounts for all of its failings and its many mistakes: 
they are our failings and our mistakes. If we freely admit this we 
break down one stock argument of the irreligious, render their pet 
sneer pointless. If we just say, “‘We gave it to God,’ not, ‘‘God 
gave it to us,” we disarm the skeptic who says that church religion 
is a failure. If he promptly asks: ‘‘ What, then, did God give to 
us?” we need only reply, ‘“‘ The instinctive desire to find Him.” With 
this there can be no denial, no criticism. It stands forth as a fact 
that no man can truthfully deny. 

Not long ago I heard the question asked, ‘‘Can a man be a 
Christian and not live an active church life?” A witty member of 
our family retorted: ‘J should come nearer asking, Can he be a 
Christian if he leads an active church life?”” Both questions are irrele- 
vant, and the latter flippant, but speaking personally I, for one, could 
not bea church Christian. I was afraid to. My name is on the church 
book—for I should deliberately disclaim an inheritance if I failed to 
register as a Presbyterian—and I pay the preacher—for goodness 
knows he deserves it—but I couldn’t be a church woman to save my 
life. am sorry for this.. There is no better life to live than the 
churchgoing life. But I was destined to roam goatlike away from the 


children and pouting around for hours at a stretch, 
envying my neighbors’ things and refusing to see the 
hand of God in separating me from my beloved daughter and her 
baby son, still I humbly claim to know how much further religion 
penetrates into our daily life than many people realize. 

So many people do not know that religion is dishwashing, cooking, 
bed-making and floor-sweeping! All questions of duty, large and 
small, are religious questions, and all acts of plain, simple duty are 
religious acts when performed in love and patient cheerfulness. 

I heard a girl whose mother is a very prominent church Christian 
say: “Mamma isall right—till it comes to work; but she doesn’t stand 
the test of hard work worth a cent. She gets cross and her religion 
plays out the minute the cook leaves.’”” Making due allowance for 
a child’s natural passion for misrepresenting her mother, or for 
“giving her away” if possible, I must say that this instance of the 
failure of religion is a very common one. And the worst thing about 
it is the largeness of the lack it discloses. If the woman’s religion 
only lasted while she was comfortable and pleasantly occupied it 
wasn’t the real thing, and this is not a very pleasant thought in view 
of the optimistic, self-satisfied Christians found in large numbers 
among prosperous people. 


I Have Wondered Sometimes Over the Fineness and delicacy and 
the truly ladylike quality which characterized the women of my moth- 
er’stime. My motherandall of herfriends did very menial work. They 
thought nothing of cooking, washing, churning, doing scullery-work 
and helping with the fairly unspeakable work of ‘ butchering,” soap- 
making, lard-rendering, etc. Yet they kept their hair neatly brushed, 
their sweet little collars primly pinned with a good gold brooch (their 
only one, perhaps—but genuine!). Their faces were serene, their 
complexions smooth, their manners perfect. I have wondered how 
they did it, but I know now that it was religion pure and undefiled 
that enabled them to do menial tasks not in a menial way. They 
carried the grace of God with them quite down to the scullery, and 
wherever the grace of God shines forth there will be cleanliness, repose 
of spirit, and the tangible substance of ‘“‘ home, sweet home.” 

It is for this reason that I claim that people in what the world calls 
hard circumstances have a better chance for the working of true 
religion than those in better circumstances. With wondrous meaning 
did Jesus say: “‘It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven.”’ This 
does not mean that it is hard for a rich man to be saved. The King- 
dom of Heaven is here on earth, and its boundaries are as erratic as 
the isothermal lines—they take in all sorts of people. But the fact of 
a man’s being rich, or more particularly of a woman’s being rich, is 
certainly a bar to her meeting and mastering the actual tests of true 
religion. Not that all the tests of religion are in the scullery or in 
the privations of poverty or in the hard grind of the daily lives of the 
poor, but we must “work out our own salvation,” and how are we to 
do it when so many of the problems in the solution of which there is 
great spiritual development are worked out for us? For this reason 
I call upon women to try to realize their religious opportunities in the 
work of every day—hard work and uninspiring it seems until we see 
religion in it glorifying its dull face. 


One Great Trouble With Religious Women is their ambition to in- 
spire religion in the people around them. ‘This is all right, but you can 
seldom do it by argument or expostulation. If your husband isn’t 
religious you can never make him so by nagging. Do not worry lest 
he should be lost. Nothing is lost. I get a great many puzzles set 
for me by people who, for some reason or other, imagine I am wise. 
I can’t understand what makes them think I would know the right and 
wrong of their own questions of conscience or duty, but in many of 
them dealing with domestic troubles and puzzles I hear reiterated, 
“What is my duty as a Christian?” From this I conclude that some 
question of church allegiance or dogma or creed stands between them 
and some other question of wifely or domestic duty. Now my relig- 
ion is of such a peculiar quality that it has been borne in upon me 
that one should never let a church obligation stand in the light of 
a bone of contention at home. I do not believe that real religious 
conviction will ever require this of us. We may have our own 
peculiar religious belief, but it isn’t real religion if we can quarrel over 
it with anybody we love. It isn’t real religion if it makes anybody 
we love unhappy or if it estranges us from lifelong friends. Religion 
is too big a thing for that. Nobody can prevent you from living the 
religious life; no one can stay the human soul from seeking God after 
it has found its freedom and known its real ‘conversion.’ Religion 
is a life—not a profession: this is the text to take with you to your 
work—and God grant you have work to do, since its faithful execu- 
tion is the practical demonstration of religion. 

Among other things which our country urgently needs is a general 
religious awakening. We need to awake to the truly irreligious 
character of much of our literature, much of our teaching and most of 
our amusement. Religion must become a part of practical education 
after we have dispensed with so much which we now have that does 
not educate. In this world everything that is worth having is as 
simple as A, B, C. The only complications are the results of wrong- 
doing. Take the gentle utterances of Jesus of Nazareth, whose 
Name our best conception of religion bears, and see how He commends 
you to the little ones and the fireside and the home table and all the 
common things of life, and wonder with me how men have ever 
distorted it with varying doctrines, warring sects and mistaken 
notions of duty and sacrifice. 

Religion, like Charity, begins at home. Happy are we if the woman 
who presides there has caught the larger meaning of the word and 
recognized its workings in the plain affairs of the household, where, 
if, with her every-day fare, she also offers us the bread of life, she is in 
truth a minister of the Gospel. 
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What | Made From Ordinary Boxes 


By Louise Brigham 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY EDWARD H. ASCHERMAN 























A= pretty kitchen is obtained by selecting utensils entirely 
in agate ware of robin’s-egg blue. Paint the walls exactly 
the same shade, but leave the woodwork and furniture in their 
natural color, giving them only a coat of varnish. This will make 
them light buff. The simple figure, a combination of three squares, 
is stenciled in buff paint around the top of the wall, and the same 
motif is stenciled in robin’s-egg blue paint upon the cream-colored 


= 


curtains and upon the furniture, thus adding an artistic touch. 
The floor is left in the natural finish and is given a coat of oil. 
Limewash the ceiling a light buff. Buff nasturtiums grow in the 
window. The effect of this treatment will be that of a light, clean 
room. Owing to the oil and varnish, both floor and furniture 
will resist soil and can be cleaned easily. A dress of robin’s- 
egg blue for the housekeeper completes the color scheme. 
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"THIS was made from two condensed-milk boxes nailed together 

with a shelf in the upper one, and may be fastened to the wall 
or hung from the moulding. It is sandpapered smooth and then 
varnished. This provides space for jars of various sizes, in which 
flour, sugar, coffee, pepper, spices, etc., may be kept, thus doing 
away with the unsightly paper bags. 
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Y REMOVING two sides of a 

soap-box and setting them 
in the box itself, 24% inches from 
the top and bottom, a handy, 
well-proportioned shelf is made 
for such small articles as the 
cookbook, clock, matches, etc. 


HE rack is made like the 

kitchen shelf with two rows 
of holes the size of spoonhandles 
bored in the top shelf near the 
edge. Into the front row of holes 
saw Slots ¥% inch wide in which 
knives and forks may be hung. 


aorta and ¢ 
are made from window-giass 


boxesabout 1rinchdeep. Remove 
the cover and one side and nail 
a 1-inch strip for the brace, as 
showninthe drawing. Thepans 
hang on nails below the brace, 
which is made from the cover. 


canned-tomato 
boxes I put shelves and nailed 
the boxes together. For each 
corner | made legs as in the 
stool. The joints between the 
boxes were covered with strips 
the same size as the corner legs, 
making eight legs in all. 






































F‘ R this stool use an olive-oil box. Make each leg of two strips 
of %-inch wood, one strip 1% inches and one 2 inches wide, 
nailed together at right angles. Screw one to each corner so they 
extend two inches below the box. Make a cover %-inch thick 
and 2 inches each way larger than the box, hinging it to the top 
of the back and allowing it to project evenly all around. 
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things warm 


If some one is late to the 
meal, you can keep the 
food warm, or you can 
keep nice and hot those 
plates and dishes that 
must be served so, to be 
tasteful and relishable, by 
placing in your dining- 
room one of our oven- 
radiators. 


[\NERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


are the highest achievement 
in house warming and domes- 
ticeconomy. IDEAL Boilers 
save the cost of the entire 
outfit in a few years and 
AMERICAN Radiators dis- 
tribute Florida weather 
throughout the house. Any- 
one can care for an IDEAL 
Boiler. It is automatic and 
absolutely safe. AMERICAN 
Radiators supply a_ gentle 


warmth without the 
dust and dirt of hot- 
air furnace, stove, or 
open fire. They are 
designed asa part of 
the general scheme 
of home comfort, 
economy, and beauty 
and so made as to 
collectno dust. The 
oven-radiator is but 
one of many kinds 
designed toaddcom- 
fort to the home and 
decrease labor. 





A Dining-Room Radia- 
tor with warming closet. 


ADVANTAGE 16: Air must be sup- 
plied under the grate to the fuel in the 
fire-pot, in addition to a proper amount 
through the fire-door slide over the top 
or face of the fire to mix with the flame 
and free fuel-gases, and thus to cause 
good, sharp, complete combustion. In 
proportion as the right amount of air is 
supplied, at right points, the right econ- 
omy in fuelis secured. The air-burn- 
ing features of IDEAL Boilers are as 
fully developed as inthe highest forms 
of modern gas and oil burners. Ask 
for our free catalog, ‘Ideal Heating,”’ 
which tells all the advantages. 


Do not wait to build a new home, but 
enjoy comfort and content in the pres- 
ent one. No tearing up nor disturbing 
occupants or old heating equipment. 
Sizes for all classes of buildings—small- 
est to largest 
—in town or 
country. Our 
free book, 
“Ideal Heat- 
ing Invest- 
ments,”’ tells 
much that it 
will pay you 
A No. W-2-25 IDEAL Boiler and soo Wellto know. 
ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, VYWJrite us to- 
costing the owner $245, were used x 
to Hot-Water heat this cottage day kind and 
size of build- 
At these prices the goods can be . ° 
bought of any reputable, competent ing you wish 
Fitter. This did not include cost of to heat. Prices 
labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which 
installation is extra and varies accord- are now most 
ing to climatic and other conditions. favorable. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms in all Write to Dept. 25 
large cities Chicago 
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A Famous Measure From Chopin 


In Chopin’s C sharp minor Polonaise, 
first measure, does the accent fall on the 
first thirty-second note or on the following 
one? my 


The two notes should follow each other so 
closely as to make a distinction of their dynamic 
degree practically impossible. Both form 
separate melodic designs. ‘The first is the melo- 
dic progression of a middle voice, the second 
starts the course of eight consecutive Es, of 
which the sixth and highest one is the climax. 


Sonatinas and Etudes for Young Pupils 


What Sonatinas and Etudes can I give to a 
very young pupil that has rather short fingers 
and has finished the Sonatinas by Clementi? 

RAE. 

I do not advise you to use much Clementi. 
He is too dry even for older people, and much 
more so for young children. Try the two 
Sonatinas by Sestisoven and select some of 
those by Reinecke. Use the easier pieces by 
Bach, especially the dance pieces, and change 
off with modern juvenile works by Schytté, P. 
Scharwenka, Sternberg and others. It will 
develop the child’s imagination better than 
Clementi and Kuhlan. Let the dead rest. For 
Etudes you may try Ruthardt’s 50 Etudes, 
omitting, perhaps, the first few. 


“Have | Musical Talent?” 


Please tell me how I can tell whether I have 
musical talent enough to accomplish something 
worth while. L. M., JR. 


You cannot justly gauge your own talent. 
It must be done by a judge of ability and experi- 
ence. Ask a teacher of good standing in his pro- 
fession and see to it that his judgment be not 
influenced by the prospect of gaining a new pupil 
in yourself, For there are, unfortunately, still 
some teachers that increase their clientéle by 
telling every applicant that he has great talent. 


When Thumbs Become Double Jointed 


Through overwork and bad habit my thumbs 
have become double jointed. In trying to cor- 
rect it I contract my muscles, which causes pre- 
mature fatigue. What shall I do? W. W. 

Above all, beware of fatigue, for it may lead 
to still worse results. A slight inward bending 
of the thumbs (without any straining, however) 
will prove beneficial in time. 


Thalberg’s Music Not Good for Students 


Is Thalberg’s music (‘‘Don 
‘*Semiramide ”’) good for students? 
Mrs. A. M. 
No. Thalberg’s fame, which did not outlive 
him long, reposed chiefly upon his piano playing; 
especially upon the singing quality of his touch. 
His compositions, mostly based upon other 
composers’ ideas, are of no value any more. By 
cultivating them in preference to modern works 
a keep yourself ‘‘behind the times.” If you 
ave a liking for transcriptions of operatic melo- 
dies—in which J would indulge very sparingly — 
take those of Liszt; they have a far greater art 
value. 


Juan” and 


Some Modern Russian Trills 


In the Scriabine ‘‘ Nocturne for the Left 
Hand” these trills appear: 
tr. 
2 EMTS 6 
22 ee 
Should they be played as two separate trills, 
or should there be a connecting B double flat 
between them? On the last page there appears: 





and then the same thing an octave higher, but 
without the sharp over the trill and followed by 
D flat and E flat. How should the second trill 
be played ? 5. U, Fr. 

The first trill alternates between B double flat 
and C flat, the second between A flat and B flat, 
because these are the notes that belong to the 
scales in which the trills lie. The second trill of 
the later two ones is, I think, misprinted and 
should be between E flat and F. When I meet 
Mr. Scriabine again I shall ask him and then on 
this page write a supplementary reply to your 
question, although I think that he will admit 
the misprint. 


When Afflicted With Musician’s Cramp 

Should one afflicted with musician’s cramp 
stop playing entirely, or can you suggest a 
remedy? M. G. D—T. 

With such an ailment one should never play 
more than, at most, half an hour at a stretch; 
neither should one play with any force, nor con- 
tinue after the slightest indication of fatigue. 
Heavy chords and great stretches should also 
be scrupulously avoided. To stop, because of 
fatigue, in the middle of a piece may not be very 
artistic, but this cannot be 
considered when your pian- 
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How to Practice Minor Scales 


Please tell me something about the ‘‘mixed” 
minor scales and whether they should be prac- 
ticed in parallel and contrary motion. 

>L——. 

I would not bother with mixed minor scales, 
whatever they may mean, but practice only 
“the” minor scale (minor sixth and major 
seventh up and down). The deviations from 
this, the true minor scale, are numerous; some 
occur with greater frequency than others. You 
may practice such deviations when they occur 
in your pieces, but you need not include them in 
your general scale practicing. 


Grace Note in Schumann’s “ Warum” 


In Schumann’s ‘‘Warum” does the grace 
note D belong to the third eighth or is it struck 
before? 





_— 

— 
Ks i. Tt. 

Both of your propositions are correct. The 

D does belong to the third eighth, but the mood 
and sentiment of this little gem preclude a 
pedantically strict execution of the grace note D, 
as well as of the next grace note and of their 
repetitions. They should be played with such 
breadth as a singer would give them were the 
piece asong. The exact degree of breadth must, 
of course, be left to your taste and feeling. 





Years of Work Necessary to Make Money 

My daughter of nineteen, rapid sight-reader 
and good accompanist and soloist, now plays the 
piano in an orchestra and the organ in church. 
She aims higher, however. What should she do 
to earn a great deal of money? B.D; 

The great pianists that earn much money, and 
whom you seem to have in mind, have spent 
years in unremitting work and complete retire- 
ment, thinking of naught but their artistic devel- 
opment. The result of it was their artistic 
success, and this again brought about, after a 
little while, their material welfare. Those who go 
into art of any kind with the monetary aim fore- 
most in their minds have never achieved it and 
never can. 


Rests Used Under or Over Notes 


What is the meaning of a rest above or below 
the notes of the treble clef? A. Ge 

The rests you speak of can occur only when 
more than one voice (or part) is written in the 
same staff, and they indicate how long the 
entrance of the other voice is to be delayed. 

Meaning of “ Erotikon” 

What does the word ‘‘ Erotikon” mean asa title 
of Jensen’s well-known set of pieces by that 
name? CHESTER. 

Eros, according to Hesiodos, is one of the 
oldest Greek deities, born, simultaneous with 
Tartaros and the Earth, of the Chaos and hold- 
ing the supreme unifying power of love. Jensen’s 
Eroticon portrays a number of people known to 
have been under the sway of that deity, such as 
Galatea, Dionysius, and others. 


Interpretation as Important as Technic 


Do not our conservatories and music colleges 
pay undue attention to technical preparation at 
the expense of interpretation? TEACHER. 

There is no doubt that in many cases too much 
time is spent in preparing the pupils technically, 
so that they can rattle off scales and finger exer- 
cises at considerable speed while their tone 
formation and interpretation remain undevel- 
oped. One-half, at least, of the students’ time 
should be devoted to interpretation, the more so 
as the technical part, forming an integral part 
of their interpretation, would have to be devel- 
oped hand in hand with it. 


A Quarter Rest Above a Note 
Kindly tell me what a quarter rest above a 
note means. Mrs. B. 


It means that to the part in progress another 
part is added, and that this added part is to 
enter, or to join the other, upon the next quarter. 






English Words to “II Trovatore” 

Where may I obtain the English 
words of those pieces from ‘‘I] Trova- 
tore”? which I have on my mechanical piano 
player? Mrs. G. T. V. 

You will find them in the English and 
American translations of that opera as embodied 
in the piano scores. Ask for a piano score of 
‘“‘Trovatore’”’ with English text. 


Two Tied Notes With Dot Over the Last 


If the second of two tied notes has a dot 

marked over it how is it to be played—staccato? 
| fm: ee» 8 

The marking you mention is not very precise, 
but in most cases it indicates that the second 
note should be struck again. Whether the strik- 
ing is to be staccato or otherwise you will have 
to infer from the context—like so many other 
things. 





Prout’s Harmony Difficult to Understand 

What does the author of ‘‘ Prout’s Harmony ” 
mean by saying that II, and VII? are not 
secondary discords? Bm. W. GB. 

The reply to your question would involve a 
close study of this Englishman’s harmonic 
nomenclature, to which I cannot devote any 
time. Since, however, the British theorists have 
not proven the soundness of their theories by 
evolving a solitary composer of the first rank I 
advise you to study your harmony from an 
American book. Those that came to my notice 
were both simpler and less ‘‘finicky” in the 
treatment of their subjects. 


Use of the Pedal in Accompaniments 


In playing accompaniments should the pedal 
be used? ANXIOUS STUDENT. 

The pedal and its proper use are part and 
parcel of piano playing; hence the pedal should 
be used also in accompaniments. But as this is 
always to subordinate itself to the singer the 
use of the pedal should be more moderate than 
in solo playing. 


How to Count a Trill Study 


How are the four measures in the tenth trill 
study by A. Krause to be counted? They are on 
page 20, and I get more than $ out of each 
measure. ERONEL. 

The quarters of these measures are not sub- 
divided into common eighths, but into eighths- 
triplets. Thus you obtain twelve eighths per 
measure, of which each group of three forms a 
quarter. 


Much Organ Playing is Bad for Pianists 

Does organ playing affect the piano touch of a 
grown person who con- 4 
tinues the study of the ——~—_& 8 a 
piano? And what does - iene ama 
this mean, containing only four lines and queerly 
shaped notes? | ss 

Organ playing to any extent can never be 
favorable to a pianistic touch. The measure you 
mention is probably taken from an old, old 
missal. It is written in ‘‘mensural” notes and at 
a time preceding Monteverde (who added the 
fifth line to our staff). The deciphering of these 
old scripts is rather within the province of the 
musical bookworm, the musicologist, than of 
the artist. Many of these old scripts have been 
republished in modern notation. 





How to Play a Difficult Mordent 


Please tell me how the mordent in the Sonata 
Pathétique (fifty-seventh measure) should be 
played. A. E. 

If you cannot make this mordent so rapid that 
the note under it can still receive nearly all of 
its value, which is not easy to do with clearness, 
I suggest that you play it as if there were two 
grace notes before the beat note. Otherwise you 
run the risk of changing the melodic note into an 
outright triplet of eighths, which would be con- 
trary to the entire melodic trend of the piece. 


Position of the Hand in Broken Octaves 


How should I place the hand in broken octaves, 
and what is the best edition of Beethoven’s 
Sonatas? VIRGINIA. 

The position of your hand will adjust itself to 
your stretch. The arm should participate in the 
work by gently rolling to and fro from the elbow, 
but not so much as to induce a stiffening of the 
wrist. As to Beethoven’s Sonatas I know of two 
editions that are very good—Steingraber’s and 
Peters’s editions—but there may be others, un- 
known to me, that are possibly just as good. 


Why Clementi’s Gradus was Outlived 
You stated in 
Gradus was 


an answer that Clementi’s 
outlived. Can you recommend 
something better in its place? SOPHRONIA. 
Clementi’s Gradus I consider outlived not only 
because of its musical dryness, but also because 
the idea of bringing up a pupil on one kind of 
food has long ago heen abandoned. Bilow has 
reduced Cramer’s Etudes from 84 to so, and if 
the same has not been done to Clementi’s 
Gradus it was probably be- 





istic ‘‘to-be-or-not-to-be” is 
at stake. A year of closely 
observing my advice should 
show great improvement, 
which may be aided by 
massaging of the hands im- 
mediately after playing. 
This will relax any possible 
remaining tension. But the 
massage should never cause 
the slightest pain. If the 
masseur cannot avoid hurt- | 





ing you take a different and 
gentler one. 


cannot be repeated. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 
These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed 
Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of 
hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several 
times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight-reading, the 
playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano playing. 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, 
nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 


Any questions not already answered 
by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


cause the sales did not en- 
courage a new edition. 
Scales, arpeggios, trills, double 
thirds and octaves are the 
fundaments of technic for 
which no Gradus is needed. 
The manifold applications of 
these disciplines are best 
learned from those works of 
the great masters in which 
they occur. We no longer 
defer going into the water 
until we have learned to 
swim, but we go into the 
water to learn how. 
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Select the instrument whose 
liquid mellow notes delight your 
ear —then know that the con- 
struction back of this tone will 
preserve it through a lifetime 
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are the product of years spent in perfecting 

the piano builder's art. Special scale con- 
H ~struction— original with the Bush and Lane 
Company —make these pianos famous for 
keeping in tune. 





| Whenever you offer your piano to an | 
f exacting musician— gather your friends to- 
fH gether for a musical evening — you enjoy the 
H satisfaction and pride of ownership that a 
superb instrument affords. 


Bush and Lane Pianos are dressed in a 
manner fitting their perfection of tone. Each 
case is a triumph of graceful lines and artis- 
tic decoration. 

/ Please send for our catalog. We want 
| every person interested in pianos to have 

one, whether you intend buying now or not. 

For it gives you information every piano 
# owner needs to know—explains points of 
construction that make Bush and Lane Pianos 
a revelation to every music lover. (2) 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 
Dept. 10 Holland, Mich. 











11-inch 
Patented 


Dinner distinction! Hostesses_ valuing 


it find that one piece of ‘‘ Hawkes’? trans- 
forms the table. 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


is prized by connoisseurs for its flawless 
color, magnificent cutting and artistic line. 


At the best dealers. No piece without this 
trade-mark engraved on it is genuine. If 


your dealer does not sell Hawkes Cut 
Glass, write for address of one who does. 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N.Y. 
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A New Delight for Your Table 


(<<. », ORANGE 


PEKOE TEA 


The favorite brand of our famous $1.00 a Pound Tea 
Our own special blend of the choicest teas import 
into New York. Delicate, fragrant, delicious— refreshing 


VANTINE’S ORIENTAL DELICACIES 
I_end the charm of novelty to reception, card party, afterr 
tea, or any home function. Enable you to provide a real treat 
for your guests. Give the spice of change to your t 
Rare dainties imported only by us. 

FRE To introduce Orange Pekoe Tea we will sen 
enough for four cups, for your dealer's name. A 
dainty booklet, which tells of our other appetizing delicaci 
The name Vantine has stood for exclusive quality for 








i A. A.VANTINE & COMPANY 
1 Dept. L-8, 12 East 10th Bt., New York agg ? 





years. Ask your dealer for Vantine’s goods, 











ale of illustrators’ old work. Pen and ink drawings 
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[= ORIGINAL DRAWINGS «| 


3 $1.20. Water colors $1.00, 3 for $2.50. 
ARTISTS’ EXCHANGE, Sta. M, CHICAGO — 
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TENCIL designs should be cut 
from stiff manila or wax paper. 
Lay the paper over a drawing- 
board and use a knife for the cut- 
ting. Place the stencil over the 
fabric and secure it with headless 
pins or needles setin upright. Then 
scrubinthedyeswith bristle brushes, 
but be careful not to carry too much 
colorin the brush. Blotting-paper 
under the fabric will prevent the dye 
from spreading. 
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Some Good Stenciled Curtains 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 


RESHNESS is the chief charm 

of light curtains, and, therefore, 
it is a good plan to make them of 
inexpensive material and decorate 
them in an inexpensive way so that 
one can afford to renew them often. 
When fabrics are put against the 
light, as in windows, their quality is 
very much modified, and great fine- 
ness is not necessary. Sash curtains 
or even full-length curtains in modest 
rooms may be made of inexpensive 
scrim or even of unbleached muslins 
or cotton lawns. Such curtains need 
not be less artistic because they cost 
little, since stenciling is a legitimate 
art — it being a process of dyeing the 
design and not painting it. Stencil 
dyes are the proper medium: oil 
paints diluted in various ways are not 
desirable for this kind of work. The 
stencil dyes are clear in color and 
easily managed. They comein small 
vials of concentrated color and are 
used by diluting with water. 
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NoTE— Mrs. Wilson will be 
glad to answer any questions 
sent to her about the stenciled 
curtains shown on this page, 
or about stencilingin general, 
if a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope is in- 
closed with the inquiry. 























14252 


Transjer patterns jor the numbered designs above can be supplied at fijteen cents each, post-jree. No. 14252 
designs and No. 14256 includes jour designs jor stenciled curtains. , 





14256 


HE buttercup and wild rose 

designs in the curtains above 
may be stenciled in gold and green 
and pink and green. The tulips to 
the left may be done in yellow ar.d 
green or rose-pink and green. The 
cherry design is an especially 
spirited one in red, green and brown. 
The designs at the bottom of the 
page are for portiéres. These may 
be stenciled on strips of Russian 
crash or heavy linen. 











14256 




















14252 


52 includes three 


Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 


giving number oj pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 





















Fi grt soup is the 
key to a successful 
dinner. And you 
could not offer your 
guests anything better 
or more inviting than 
Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup. 


No amount of money could 
procure better ingredients. 
And they could not be pre- 
pared and blended with more 
daintiness and skill. 


Its smooth creamy consist- 
ency and the rich color— 
which comes from nature alone 
—make our Tomato Soup 
wonderfully inviting. And its 
extremely appetizing flavor 
makes it suitable for all except 
very heavy dinners. For]lunch- 
eons—even the most formal 
—it isideal. There is no guest 
nor function too important for 


Eph; 


Tomato Soup 


The New Jersey Tomatoes 
we use are the choicest grown 
anywhere. We get them fresh 
from the vines—red-ripe, sound 
and perfect. And we put them 
up immediately. Such soup would 
be impossible without these advan- 
tages at the very beginning. 

‘This soup contains no meat- 
product whatever. We eliminate 
the water by a process exclusive 
with us, which preserves all the 
natural spicy flavor, the aroma, and 
the valuable tonic properties of the 
fresh ripe tomato, so that every can 
makes twice its volume of rich soup 
unequalled in quality and flavor. 

For your own sake insist on trying it. 


If not satisfied the grocer returns your 
money. And the same with any of 


Campbell’s Soups. 


21 kinds 10ca can 


Tomato Celery 
Vegetable Beet 

Ox Tail Julienne 
Mock Turtle Asparagus 
Chicken Consommeé 
Mulligatawny Pea 
Tomato-Okra Bouillon 


der Printanier 
Pepper Pot 
utton Broth 
celli-Tomato 
Chicken Gumbo (Okra) 





Just add hot water, 
bring to a boil, and 
serve. : st 


Look for the veel label 


Campbell’s Menu Book is an ever- 
ready assistance to the busy house-wife. 
Shall we send you a copy —free? 





Joseph Camppett CompaANy 
Camden N J 


Why am I so red-and-white? 
Campbell’s can is my delight. 
And I love to frisk and play, 
*Cause we open it each day. 
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What’s What for Men 


Their Outing and Business Dress 


By Frederick Taylor Frazer, Editor of “The Haberdasher” 





ECENT seasons have witnessed a 


— 


exaggeration. Lapels are of generous 
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movement toward more negligee 

effects in men’s summer clothes. 
That this movement is sensible will 
scarcely be questioned. But some men 
have erred in regarding it as an indica- 
tion of growing laxity with respect to the dress proprieties, or a dis- 
position to ignore the decrees of fashion. Rather the aim is, and 
should be, to combine the greatest degree of comfort with good form. 

The best fabric for outing clothes, for mountain and 
seashore, as well as for golf, tennis and other outdoor 
pleasures, is flannel. The light-weight serge is liable 
to crease quickly, while mohair and nun’s cloth will 
not hold their shape more than two or three days. 
Flannel, however, may be extremely light, yet it has 
enough ‘‘body” to make constant pressing unneces- 
sary. A flannel suit of white, cream, gray or tan, 
with the coat made on the lines of the one shown above, 
but with patch pockets, or in the style of the Norfolk 
jacket with belt, would be appropriate at any summer 
resort, sport or tournament. Even the yachting set 
are now wearing flannel in preference to white duck. 

Regarding the items of dress for outing use specif- 
ically, it is to be noted that the smartest caps have 
long peaks and full tops, and are what might be called 
“noisy” of pattern, both plaids and checks. 

The outing shirt is laundered without starch even 
in the cuffs, which are of the turned-back variety. 
One can get at modest cost very durable flannels, 
cheviots and mercerized cottons in the new widely- 
spaced stripe patterns on white, gray and tan ground. 
These outing shirts are now carried in the ready-made 
stocks, whereas in previous seasons one could get a 
varied selection only by ordering the garments to meas- 
ure. In many shops, too, may be bought ready-made 
outing shirts of the finer fabrics such as silk, silk-and- 
cotton and silk-and-linen. 





SUALLY, even at the tournaments, the player rolls up his sleeves 

to the elbow and discards his collar and cravat. But it isin better 
form, and at the same time less cumbersome, to have the sleeves half 
length or detachable at the elbow, while an unstarched collar with a 
bow tie make a comfortable and attractive neck dressing. The soft 
outing collar, by-the-way, now returns, after being ‘‘killed” by exces- 
sive popularity, and comes with tabs, pockets and other devices which 
render unnecessary the objectionable safety-pin attachment. Also, 
one may with propriety loosely knot a bright-hued kerchief about the 
neck. Some exclusive shops have revived stocks for the current 
and coming seasons. The colored bandana and the blazer are two 
picturesque outing accessories again 
fashionable. 





width, the closing is with three buttons, 
the edge is well rounded below the 
bottom button, and the pockets and 
sleeve ends are without scalloped or 
other fanciful design. 

One should remember that wide latitude is allowed in connection 
with business dress. Fashion asserts itself principally in the matters 
of contour and general effect rather than in details. Of course a 
jacket with the minor points differing to suit thé 
Wearer’s taste and express his individuality will be 
equally good form provided the essentials of construc- 
tion mentioned are observed. The trousers of the 
business suit are of moderate dimensions, which means 
that for this spring and summer any leaning toward 
an unusually broad or narrow cut is not indorsed. 


HE spring topcoat is of the Chesterfield type, 

reaching three or four inches below the knees, well 
shaped in the back, with deep center vent and plain 
seams—not pressed outward; self collar as differenti- 
ated from the velvet collar of the winter, broad lapels, 
either plain or patch pockets, and fly front. A rad- 
ically different construction appears in the raincoat, 
however. This has the raglan sleeves, slit pockets 
on the sides, a flap on the cuffs for tighter adjustment 
for storms and motoring, the military collar for the 
better protection of the white collar, the cravat and 
the shirt-front, and it is cut with such fullness as 
to hang in ample folds from the shoulders. The 
tan shades, without stripe or plaid design, are in the 
best style. 

To accompany the raincoat the best usage ordains 
a soft hat of the Alpine variety, rather than a derby, 
and never a straw hat. These soft hats now come in 
waterproof fabrics and stitched to the top. 

More serviceable than a raincoat —which is for wet 
and threatening weather only—is the light overcoat 
made of cloth which has been subjected to the waterproofing process. 
This style is fashioned like the regulation Chesterfield. As it does not 
have the rubber interlining it is like the usual topcoat except in that 
it sheds the rain and so finds wider use. 


A TO the smaller items of business dress the picture showing the 
waistcoat presents the modest and popular accessories as distin- 
guished from the extreme and exclusive. Waistcoats are preferably 
without collars, close with five buttons, and now have modified points 
in front, not so long as in previous seasons. The best styles are 
close stripes, dark and light alternating, or of graduating shades. 

In collars for business wear the 
wing model is very little worn. In 





Another touch of color is now 








possible in the belt, which may be 
had in leather or silk of any desired 
shade. A fad is to have one’s 
monogram on the belt, either cut 
out of metal or engraved on a flat 
plate. “Men who prize such little 
niceties make a point of having the 
monogram on the belt similar to 
that embroidered on the shirt- 
sleeve above the cuff, or on the 
breast pocket of the shirt. Another 
new idea, and a very practical 
one, is to have buttonholes on the 
outer shirt for attaching to the 
underdrawers by means of special 
buttons on the waistband, which 
keep both garments well in place. 

Outing half hose may be of any 
light tint, preferably to match the 
cravat or kerchief, or the belt, 
while the Oxford shoes are of tan 
leather or white canvas. 

When one is neither playing nor 
witnessing an outdoor game the 
Norfolk jacket comes into use for 
general country wear. Shown on 
this page is a conservative model 
which may be of any preferred cloth 
—in a shepherd plaid large checks 
in red form a pleasing contrast 
with the black and white. There 
is no yoke as in previous seasons. 
The belt, of cloth to match, is merely ornamental. The trousers are 
made roomy, of the same fabric, with broad turn-ups at the bottom. 

In the cooler days of spring and autumn one often feels the need of 
something warmer than the outing suit. A topcoat is impossible 
because too cumbersome for freedom of action. The worsted waist- 
coat, as illustrated, fills the breach to a nicety. It has an edging of 
contrasting shade, small, low-set pockets, usually fancy, and is best 
without sleeves. This is a splendid protection, too, for winter sports. 





a period of a few years only. 





of the swallowtail. 


OMING now to a consideration of business dress for spring and 
summer we note that in sack suits black-and-white stripes and 
plaids, gray and blue are the pre- 
ferred shades, while finished goods 


Recent Changes in Usage 


HE most noteworthy development of recent months in men’s 

dress has been the passing of the frock coat. For two 
winter seasons it has been declining in favor, even for the 
most ceremonious functions, and now may be considered as 
having been entirely supplanted by the morning coat, or black 
cutaway, as the formal day garment. The retirement may be for 
But late evidence is conclusive 
that the frock coat, sometimes called the Prince Albert, is no 
longer accorded a recognized place in the wardrobes of the men 
who follow the dictates of fashion. 
away, is bound on the edges with black braid, and may be of 
either black or very dark gray fabric. 

Gray ties and waistcoats to accompany the evening jacket 
(Tuxedo) are no longer approved. 
black-and-whitestriped effects, while black, plain or self-figured, 
retains its wonted popularity. Ties and waistcoats of black satin 
are the latest novelty for informal evening wear. 

The use of velvet on the collar and cuffs of the swallowtail is 
now sanctioned. This is a fad to which only the younger set 
have thus far been partial, but it is being adopted by men of 
mature years also. Silk facing is used, too,on the collarand cuffs 


The Inverness or cape overcoat has been revived and is now 
much worn to accompany the swallowtail. It is the only distinct- 
ively formal evening overcoat. 
is as convenient for slipping on and off as it is graceful in drape. 

Patent leather pumps are now worn with the swallowtail even 
to affairs which do not include dancing. 


Being made without sleeves it 





33 the popular fold collars the newest 
shape has front edges meeting at 
the top, slightly separating toward 
the bottom and with square lower 
corners. A collar of this descrip- 
tion is illustrated, together with 
a graduated four-in-hand of the 
fashionable short-bias stripe design, 
and a negligee shirt with double 
cuffs and pattern of widely spaced 
stripes. In cravats and shirts, as in 
suitings, the favored colors are 
black-and-white, gray-and-blue, 
with such shades as lavender and 
old rose in the expensive grades. 
In straw hats for the coming 
summer the most popular will be 
the sennit, while the young men of 
somewhat ultra tastes will wear the 
coarser pineapple braid. The soft 
straws with curled brim—namely, 
the Milan and the Mackinaw—are 
less satisfactory in service than 
either the sennit or the split braid 
because they lose their shape 
quickly. Even less satisfactory in 
this respect are the costly Leghorns 
and Bankoks, which usually appear 
with the Alpine crease and broad 
curled brim. The Panama is re- 
stricted by particular men to coun- 
try and outing usage. Let me say, 
incidentally, that a straw hat with 
an evening jacket (Tuxedo) in summer is entirely proper, and it is not 
necessary to wear a topcoat, though it is with the swallowtail. 


Its successor, the black cut 


They have been replaced by 











ECAUSE of the widespread popularity of the close-front collar 

there has been a distinct revival of the knitted and crocheted four- 
in-hands, which fell into disfavor fora few seasons. These may be drawn 
into a small knot, which is essential to the proper set of the close-front 
collar, but one who draws them a bit too tight will probably find a 
buttonhook or a knife necesssary to release them. They come in the 
very glossy and quite durable wood fiber, at modest price, and in 
mercerized cotton, silk, and silk mixtures. Cross and bias stripes are 
preferred. Then, too, foulardfour- 





begin to supplant the rough- 
surfaced or unfinished fabrics. 
From the outline of the garment 
pictured may be noted the further 
turning from the box or straight- 
hanging drape toward greater 
snugness at the waist and fullness 
over the hips. The narrow—and 
cramped—shoulder of foreign 
origin which some few tailors have 
urged does not appeal to American 
men, and will not unless our ideas 
undergo a complete change, which 





in-hands are distinctively summer 
cravats, soft and light; while more 
expensive are the crépes—which 
crumple quickly—and the gren- 
adines of open mesh. For the 
days when the waistcoat is dis- 
carded, however, bow ties are 
more convenient and _ sightly. 
They are smartest in panel effects 
and bias stripes. 

Note — Readers of this page are invited 
to submit to Mr. Frazer any questions 


which perplex them about men’s dress. A 
stamp for reply should always be in- 








is most unlikely. So the shoulders 
remain moderately broad, without 





closed. Address Mr. Frederick T. Frazer, 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 











is something more than 
adrink. Itisa food. It 
contains elements which 
make it a most valuable 
article of diet. Ask your 
doctor. 


You have heard of the 
famous grape cure; how 
people of weakened 
vitality are fed on noth- 
ing but grapes. ‘There- 
fore, it is a good daily 
beverage for an ordinary 
man and woman, be- 
cause it gives life and 
strength, as well as being 
a delicious and refreshing 
beverage. 


Be sure you getWelch’s. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep 
Welch’s, send $3.00 for trial 
dozen pints, express prepaid 
east of Omaha. Sample 3 oz. 
Book- 
let of forty delicious ways of 
using Welch’s Grape Juice, free. 


bottle by mail, 10 cents. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N.Y. 








Attractive Ways of Treating the Window 


By Ekin Wallick 





THE ENTRANCE-HALL 


URTAINS in the entrance-hall 
should be of light material 
and drop only to the sill. An at- 
tractive English treatment is sug- 
gested on the left showing bands 
of coarsely embroidered linen ona 
deeper shade of the same material. 
The valance corresponds to the 
bands and is hung flat to the 
valance board. The designs to be 
embroidered should be simple and 
bold in character and worked in 
cotton floss instead of silk. Such 
embroidery is rapid work and adds 
individuality wherever it is used. 
In the hall on the right the Colo- 
nial feelingis dominant. Thechintz 
curtains have French heads and 
are hung on brass rods with rings 
so that they may be easily drawn 
across at night. They should be 
lined with sateen and edged with 
a white cotton fringe. 
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THE LIVING-ROOM 


SUCCESSFUL treatment for a 
narrow window is shown in 
the illustration on the left. The 
broad effect is obtained by extend- 
ing the curtain pole nine inches on 
each side of the window casing. 
The side curtains are of printed 
linen hung straight to the floor from 
a brass pole. They are lined with 
sateen and edged with a cotton 
fringe. The sash curtains are of 
net, also edged with a narrow 
fringe. 

Illustrated on the right is a 
pleasing effect obtained by using 
an inserted valance which hangs 
between the side curtains instead 
of over them. In this arrange- 
ment both the valance and side 
curtains may be hung from the 
valance board. The curtains are 
of cotton taffeta trimmed with 
bands of embroidered linen. 



















































































THE DINING-ROOM 








4 | “THE group of three windows on 
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| the left, often found in dining- 
rooms, is treated as one broad 
window. The hollow box-plaited 
valance and the side curtains are 
edged with a four-inch printed fruit 
border which may be bought by 
the yard. Alight quality of cream- 
white scrim is used for the curtains 
lined with sateen, The sash 
curtains are of dotted net and are 
hung directly over the divisions 
between the windows. 

On the right is a shaped valance 
in denim. It is hung flat to the 
valance board and is lined with 
the same material. The shaped 
edge is finished with a narrow 
galloon and the center fruit motif 
isembroidered. The sash curtains 
areoffish-net with inserted squares 
of lace and finished with a narrow 
cotton edging. 









































THE BEDROOM 


N THE left is an original treat- 

ment in which the valance and 
the tie backs are of a different 
material from the side curtains. 
The linen used should be of the 
exact color predominant in the 
cretonne of the side curtains. The 
scalloped valance is lined with a 
light quality of buckram and is 
edged with an écru fringe. 

The cretonne used at the window 
on the right is acopy of one of the 
old French patterns, the medallion 
effect lending itself charmingly to 
the shaped valance treatment. 
The side curtains drop straight to 
the floor and the valance is edged 
with a two-inch cotton fringe. 
Plain net is used for the sash 
curtains edged with a tiny white 
fringe. Such a window treatment 























































Chimney Caps 
of Concrete 


are cheaper and more durable 
than stone, brick or iron and af- 
ford better protection. Our book 


“Concrete Construction 
About the Home and 


on the Farm” 


sent free—tells how to make 
them; also how to make walks, 
posts, curbs, horse blocks, 
drinking troughs and many 
other things that make a home 
attractive. 

Many are simple and inex- 
pensive, but all require (and 
| the book provides) a knowledge 
_of the quality of 


AILAS 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


The purity of Atlas, the 
standard American brand, its 
uniform quality, its high bind- 
ing power and the fact that 
it is made from genuine Port- 
land cement rock, with no 
furnace slag, makes it the 
brand to use for all concrete 
work, the brand bought by the 
United States Government for 
use in building the Panama 
Canal. Write for the book to- 
day; also for these other books 
in the Atlas Cement Library: 








Concrete Houses and { Vol. |. Large Houses, $1.00 

Cottages { Vol. Il. Small Houses, 1.00 

Concrete Country Residences (out of print) - 2.00 

Concrete Cottages ° - - ° ° - Free 

Concrete in Highway Construction ° - 1.00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction 

(delivery charge) 10 


Concrete in Railroad Construction - - 1.006 
Concrete Garages - - - - - - Free 
} If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


THE ATLAS p oemasco CEMENT co. 


Dept. 66 30 Broad Street New York 


Largest productivecapacity ofany Cement Company 
in the world. Over 5U,000 barrels per day. 





NONE JUSTAS GOOD 
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IEAR GIRLS: Some months ago, in answer toa 


request for original recipes for “ goodies,” a great 
D many toothsome formulas were sent in, but up to 


the present time it was not possible to include 
theminourpage. Mean- 
while I suppose you've 
Ol JO been awaiting their ap 
pearance for‘‘ triers.” Well, here they are, 
all ready for high teas and parties. The 
bonbon cups and place-cards illustrated 
are among the latest novelties. 























Candy Pudding From Lypta. 


Grate the meat of one small cocoanut. 
Fold half a cupful of hickory-nut kernels 
in a cloth and mash fine with a hammer. Boil three cupfuls 
of white sugar and half a cupful of water with a small pinch of 
cream of tartar until it spins a strong thread from the spoon. 
Pour out on a marble or wooden slab and work with a spoon 
until it is cool enough to bear the hands in it. Then knead until it 
is like dough. Work in the grated cocoanut, a small quantity at a 
time, until it is rather soft, but not too much to handle well, then 
add the hickory-nut meats. Afterthey are thoroughly mixed sprinkle 
some ground cinnamon ona sheet of oiled paper; take a small handful 
of the candy and roll it in this until well 
coated. The rolls should be as thick 
through as a half-dollar. Wrap each roll 
separately in a strip of clean cloth. Slice 
it off in small slices. They grow harder 
as they get thoroughly cool and are 
much better the second or third day after 
making. 





Gingerettes— From ELInore. 








Cut preserved ginger in small pieces and 
pour fondant over them; before this sets 
lay on it strips of ginger. Cut it into oblongs, with a piece of 
ginger on the top of each. These are nice for luncheons. 


Date Delight—From Exizaseru. 
Two cupfuls of light brown sugar 


One cupful of granulated sugar 
One cupful of milk 


One cupful of chopped dates 
One tablespoonful of butter 
Vanilla 

Mix the sugar and the milk together; put on to boil, and just as it 
comes to boiling point add butter. Let this boil until, when tried in 
cold water, it will form asoft ball. Take 
from the fire, add the vanilla and beat 
until creamy. Stir in the chopped 
dates and pour quickly into a buttered 
pan. Cut into squares when cold. 


*““Toothsomeness ” —From ETHEL. 


Stone a quantity of nice, firm dates; 
stuff them with Neufchatel cream 
cheese; roll them first in lemon juice and last in powdered sugar. 
These make a delicious after-dinner sweet in place of chocolates. 


Sweet Surprise—From Misstssiprt. 


Remove the stones from dates and prunes, taking an even number 
of both. Within each date place a candied cherry. Fit the date ina 
prune, and, having some fondant of white or different colors into 
which chopped nuts have been stirred, coat the stuffed prune and 
seton oiled papertodry. Any flavor- 
ing may be used with the fondant. 
Simply lovely. 
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Southern Teas—From GrorGIA. 


This is an old Southern recipe 
which has been handed down in 
families for years, and it is excellent: 





One cupful of butter 
Two cupfuls of sugar 
Four eggs 
One even teaspoonful of soda 
One teaspoonful of vanilla 
Four cupfuls of flour, or as much more 
as needed 
Beat the eggs and sugar together, 
then add the butter creamed, and then 
, the soda and the flavoring. Add the 
oi flour; then place the dough ona board, 
ec roll it thin and cut it with a small 
sat biscuit-cutter. We sprinkle sugar on 
the top of the cakes just before they 
are put in the oven, and sometimes powdered cinnamon. These are 
delicious served with hot chocolate, and one original lady 
recently served them in the afternoon with the spring 
beverage —hot-sassafras tea. 





Mighty Good Sandwiches—From IDA. 


Just try orange marmalade, pecan-nuts and cream cheese 
mixed thoroughly and spread between thin slices of white 
bread slightly buttered. Cut into long oblong or diamond- 
shaped sandwiches. 

Other sandwiches are made in this way: Make baking- 
powder biscuit the size of half a dollar (cut evenly with the 
lid of the can), and when they are cold split them and 
spread with mayonnaise mixed with minced 
celery and Pimento olives chopped fine. 


Creole Bells—From NELL. 





One cupful of nut meats (hickory-nuts pre- 
ferred) broken into small pieces 

One cupful of milk, 
which must be ab- 
solutely fresh 





Add to this butter 
the size of an egg and 
let come to a boil. 
After the milk boils 






















#7" Chop equal quantities of figs, dates 





add three cupfuls of light brown sugar, getting the mixture to the 
boiling point as quickly as possible to avoid curdling. Stir contin- 
ually. When a soft ball will form in water it isdone. Remove it 
from the stove and beat, adding a teaspoonful of vanilla and the 
nut meats. When it creams form it into 
small bell shapes. Delicious. Try, and be 
convinced. 


Love Loaves—From PEccy. 
Two cupfuls of sugar 

Half a cupful of butter 

One cupful of swect milk 

The whites of four eggs 

Two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder 
Two cupfuls of flour 

One teaspoonful of vanilla 

Cream the butter and sugar and add the milk. Sift the 
flour and baking-powder together and add half of it. Mix 
the eggs, well beaten, with the rest, and add the remainder 
of the flour and the vanilla. Bake in a square pan. When 
cool cut in squares and cover with a chocolate icing, over which 
sprinkle cocoanut. 

For the icing take a cupful and a half of sugar, with three 
tablespoonfuls of cream and a third of a cake of chocolate. Boil 
until it will rope when poured from a spoon. Pour this over the 
beaten whites of two eggs. Beat until it 
thickens, and spread over the loaf. 


Stuffed Apples—From Quincy. 


Hollow out the cores of good baking 
apples and stuff with a mixture of 
chopped dates, nuts and figs, and then 
bake them. Serve with whipped cream 
and a big cherry on top of each. These 
make a most delicious dessert served 
with lady fingers. 











Especially Good Hermits— From VrrcIniA. 


Half a teaspoonful of soda 

Half a teaspoonful of ginger 

One cupful and a half of raisins 

The same amount of English wal- 
nuts or hickory-nuts 

Flavor with vanilla 


One cupful and a half of sugar 
Three cupfuls of flour 
One scant cupful of butter 
Three eggs 
One teaspoonful of cinnamon 
One teaspoonful of cloves 
Cream the butter and sugar; add the eggs well beaten. To this add 
the soda dissolved in a little hot water. Mix the nuts, raisins and 
spices with the flour. Mix all together and drop small spoonfuls on 
buttered pans. If they spread too 
much add a little more flour. These 
are excellent to serve hot with after- 
noon tea. 


3est Candy Ever—From MAvDE. 

Put two cupfuls of white sugar 
three-quarters of a cupful of golden 
color corn syrup and a quarter of a 
cupful of water into a granite saucepan. Joil until it becomes 
crisp when dropped into cold water. Meanwhile whip the whites 
of two eggs very stiff in a large bowl. Pour the syrup mixture 
slowly into the beaten eggs and stir and beat it until it begins to 
harden. Add one spoonful of vanilla, half a cupful of chopped 
Iinglish walnuts, or any nuts that you happen to like best, and five 
cents’ worth of dates or figs which have been cut into pieces with 
sharp scissors. Spread upon a platter rather thick and cut into 
large squares. It’s just too delicious for anything. 


Old Ori2inal—-FRrom Epna. 


Two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder 
Two cupfuls of granulated sugar 
Three-quarters of a cupful of butter 
One cupful of milk 
Three cupfuls of flour 
Add last the whites of five eggs well 
beaten 
Flavor with vanilla or lemon 
Recipe for the icing: Ten teaspoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar to the well- 
beaten white of one egg. Flavor this 
with just a drop or two of extract. 


Ribbon Sandwiches—From Luta. 


Take two slices of white bread and 
two slices of brown or graham bread. 
Butter three of them, and cover these 
three with a paste made of the yolks of 
three hard-boiled eggs and mayonnaise. 
Build them up—first a slice of white, 
then brown, then white, and cover with the last slice of brown, which 
has not been buttered. Now slice just as you would a layer 
cake and you have beautiful and toothsome sandwiches, 
lovely for an afternoon luncheon or Sunday evening supper. 
This amount made from regular-sized slices of bread, cut into 

pieces half an inch in thickness, will make eight sandwiches 
three inches by four and a half. Novel and delicious. 








Gingersnaps That Snap—From Mrs. BEN. 


Into a coffee-cup put one teaspoonful of soda, a table- 
spoonful of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of hot water and 
four tablespoonfuls of shortening. Then fill the cup with 
good black molasses. Do this twice, and add half a cupful 
of brown sugar, cinnamon, ginger and 
cloves, if desired, and flour enough to roll 
it. Bake ina moderate oven. Divide the 
quantities for a small baking. 


Bonbon Balls—From NELL. 


and pecans. Mix them with a little \ 
cream; roll this into 
balls, coating the 
outside with pow- x 
dered sugar. 
Ever yours, 


DOLLY. 
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The Secret 


of the fine, snappy flavour 
found in a cup of Postum 
as prepared by one cook, 
and its absence when pre- 
pared by another, is easily 


told. 


Postum must be boiled 
until it is rich and dark — 
don’t attempt to make it 
as you would make coffee. 


The more 


POSTUM 


is boiled the better it is. 


Therefore, brew your 
Postum according to di- 
rections on pkg.—15 
minutes at least, to get the 
rich flavour and whole- 
some food qualities. 


With good cream, well- 
made Postum has a flavour 
distinctly its own, not un- 
like that of the mild, 
high grade Java coffee. 


The best proof of the 
wholesomeness of Postum 
is found in the clear brain 
and steady nerves when it 
becomes the regular, daily 
beverage in place of cof- 
fee or tea. 


POSTUM 


made of clean, hard wheat 
(including the bran-coat 
with its “vital phosphates’’ 
grown in the grain) quickly 
assists in the rebuilding of 
worn-out body cells, because 
it contains these valuable 
elements in liquid form, in 
fact, it is a very palatable 
liquid food. 
After all arguments, 1 

days’ trial proves 


“There’s a Reason” 
Read ‘The Road to Wellville’’ in pkg 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. us: A 


[a 





































The Newest 
Crocheted Doilies 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 
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THOMSON'S 
“GLOVE-FITTING” 


The Corset That Has Been 








































































Yd SS First Since The First 
3% g0'G 58h, a , 
HE doilies which ES Te tah Dy yu N a aa. a nage 
re solid crochet thee Pye, ALB gan oad. # motifs, such as the - : : 
are all started from the EA. shamrocks in the doily Believing in the development 
4 center. To form the Daly ihe below, ein tgs of the corset as a garment of 
; eat oo t k t sh int ° 
Se Rice crorkme meth i’ extreme physical beauty, we 
¥ . jay Hie ACe, é : 
the page after making ison them by pyeg Be began the manufacture of the 
the middle ring crochet De ee rows back and forth . ‘ 
a chute oeoduea- aia t from one motif to the | first A merican-made corsets 
work back on these, other until the outer | something more than fifty-five 


lifting the edge of the 
chain. Afterthespirals 
are all finished catch 
them by the outer ring. 


edge of the middle 
leaflet is reached. 
When this has been a 
done between all the | Qvur first season’s output of a few 


years ago. 


The tiny leaves and sections carry the last — or R : a 
blocks in the doilies on two rows around the | hundt ed aay ments was a note worthy 
the right at the top of entire doily. achievement. The name and the 
the page are also worked from a chain | T he four sections of the crane of corset immediately became so 
crocheted out from the center ring. the doily below in the center are made yee : 
Stitches of this chain are lifted and separate and joined in the middle; popular that we had difficulty In 
the work is done back and forth. afterward the little rosettes are added. Co ae ’ 

The motifs in the Irish crochet doilies The doily belowthisisin Australian | filling the next season’s demand, 
are made first and the mesh work is | crochet. ‘The inner square is made and year by year, through three 
then done around these. first and the diagonal corners asethen gen erations, the production of 

In order to make the picot properly filled in and the rest of the work 5S" ; ; : He 
on this mesh the needle should be added. The edges of the blocks are Homson’s “SGLove-FITTING 


reversed and slanted down toward 
one in fastening the picot to the chain 


made by ‘‘buttonholing’’ over anum- 


ih werk corsets has outdistanced the propor- 
ber of filling threads. 


’ of the mesh. Proceed then to make Any one of these doilies may be tion of growth In our population. 
the next chain, as the needle will be used as the basis of an entire lunch- 
already in position for this without eon set. The linen in the center is Since the making of these first 
there being any necessity to turn it table damask. A centerpiece or tea- n nee Nay: 1 ; ; 
} back. The heavier flecksthrough the cloth may have a large center of dam- American corsets, the name 
| “baby Irish’’ background work are ask, and in this way less work will ““(CTOVE = Kirrinc”’ has been first 
made by groups of double crocheting be necessary and the effect will be : Si ty cl Miia } 
placed at irregular intervals. quite as good, In the minds o merican women. 


One of our latest models, No. 
430, Price $3.50, illustrated above, 
is in keeping with the progress that 
for over half a century has main- 
tained our corsets in the favor of 
the most advanced dress designers. 


There is a size and model 
for every figure, and like every 
THomson’s “GLove-Fitrine”’ 
corset of the past half century, 
they give comfort to the wearer, 
because they fit like a fine kid glove. 








,’ 


There is also a ‘‘Giove-Firrinc’ 
model for every purse. The same 
design 1s reproduced in corsets rang- 
ing from $1.00 to $10.00. 


George C. Batcheller & Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


A Revolutionary Dress Silk Offer from New York ) 


“From the Silk Mills Direct to You” 


E give the retailer's profit on dress silks 
to you instead of to him. Do you realize that 
this is from 40% to 50% of the wholesale price? 
, what kind of a gown you are thinking of :—even- 
t, dinner, or any other use you have for excellent, 
ind we will immediately send you samples and 
— generous samples from which you can judge weight, 











texture j Or 
In case of any dissatisfaction we absolutely 
agree to instantly return your money. 


ROYAL SILK MILLS COMPANY 
Retail Salewoome pile teeta or tv New York | 
ALLENDALE COUNTERPANES, 


the staple Quilt for over fifty years, in homes, hospitals, 
hotels, etc. Recommended by physicians. “ Laundered 
easily as sheets.” Extremely durable. Send for De 


scription to Dimity Quilt Co., Dept. U, Providence, R. I. 



















































was visiting the deserts 

















By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


HE following menus suggested themselves to me while I 


of Arizona and New Mexico. In 


nearly all these isolated places chickens are raised, and 


beef is transported by train from the nearest city, and on account of 


the altitude they are easily kept without ice. 


The fruits, milk and 


vegetables used, with the exception of white potatoes, are dried or 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 1 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Prunes _ 
Oatmeal, Condensed or Evapo- 
rated Milk 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER 
Dried Pea Soup, Crofitons 
Hot Canned Salmon, Lemon Sauce 
String Bean Salad Wafers 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Thin Slices of Nut Sausage 
Brown Bread 
Stewed Dried Peaches 
Molasses Cake 


SATURDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Raisins 
Broiled Bacon Corn Bread 
 offee 
DINNER 
Corn Soup (% can Corn) 
Baked Beans, Tomato Sauce 
Cabbage Salad 
Blanc Mange 
SUPPER 


Corn Pudding Tea Biscuits 
Stewed Prunes 


SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Raisins 
Hominy Grits, Milk 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER 


Tomato Soup, Crofitons 
Braised Beef, Macédoine (canned) 
Spinach Salad Wafers 

Canned Pumpkin Pudding 


SUPPER 


Creamed Chipped Beef Corn Bread 
Stewed Dried Peaches Rusk 
Ca 


MONDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Dried Apples 
Farina, Milk 
Broiled Bacon 
Coffee 


Toast 


DINNER 
Cream of Spinach Soup, Crofitons 
Ragofit of Beef 
Browned Canned Sweet Potatoes 
Tomato Jelly, French Dressing 
Canned Peach Shortcake 


SUPPER 


Stuffed Canned Peppers 
Whole-Wheat Gems ; 
Stewed Plums Spiced Cookies 
ea 


TUESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Steamed Figs 
Cereal, Milk 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER 


Boiled Rice 
eas 


Stewed Chicken 
Canned 
Canned Beet Salad Wafers 
Jolly Boys, Powdered Sugar 
SUPPER 
Cold Sliced Corned Beef 
Potato Salad 
Brown Bread Tea 


WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Peaches 
Farina, Milk 
Whole-Wheat Gems Coffee 
DINNER 
Cream of Beet Soup, Crofitons 
Roasted Loin of Mutton, 
Brown Sauce 
Stewed Canned Corn 
The Pudding of Long Ago 


Rice 


SUPPER 
Stewed Macaroni Rice Gems 
Dried Apple Sauce Ginger Cookies 
: Tea 


THURSDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed Fruit 

Oatmeal, Milk 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER 


Barley Broth 
Shepherd’s Pie Canned Spinach 


Eggs and butter are scarce and expensive. 


Olive oil, 


— ee 


FRIDAY 
| BREAKFAST 
Broiled Salt Mackerel, Lemon Sayice 
Corn Bread offee 
DINNER 


| Boiled Salt Cod, Tomato Sauce 
} Boiled Potatoes 

String Bean Salad 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


} Corn Pudding 
Stewed Raisins 
| Gems Tea 


| SATURDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Chopped Steamed Figs in Hot 
Cereal, Milk 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER 


Cream of Corn Soup 
Hot Canned Tongue, Tomato Sauce 
ice Peas 
Brown Betty, Milk 


SUPPER 


Potato and Nut Croquettes 
Currant Bread 
Stewed Plums 


Tea 
SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Broiled Bacon Baked Potatoes 
Corn Bread Coffee 





DINNER 


Vegetable Soup 
Roast Chicken, Giblet Sauce 
|| Canned Cranberries 
| Potatoes Canned Beets 
Raisin Pudding 
Coffee 





SUPPER 


Stewed Canned Pears in Boiled Rice 
Brown Gems Tea 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed Dried Peaches 
Oatmeal, Milk 


Coffee 


| 7 
| MONDAY 
| Toast 


DINNER 
| Noodle Soup (Chicken bones) 
| Beefsteak French Fried Potatoes 


Scalloped Tomatoes | 
| Canned Huckleberry Pudding 
SUPPER 
Spaghetti Croquettes, Cheese Sauce 
Biscuits Stewed Fruit 
| rea 
r— 
TUESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Baked Dried Apples 
Rolled Barley, Milk 
Toast Coffee 
| DINNER 
English Tapioca Soup 
Irish Stew With Dumplings 


Hot String Beans 
Jelly Tarts 


SUPPER 


| Creamed Chipped Beef 
Corn Bread 
| Stewed Fruit Crackers 





ea 


WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Hot Canned Peaches in Boiled Rice 
Milk 
Gems Coffee 
DINNER 
Corn Chowder _ Pilot Bread 
Canned Peppers Stuffed, Tomato 
Sauce 
Spinach Salad 
Cheese Fingers Coffee 
SUPPER 
| Corn Meal Mush, Milk 
Stewed Prunes 
Cinnamon Bread Rolls 
ea 


THURSDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Baked Dried Apples 
| Nut Scrapple Toast 
| Coffee 
| 
| 
| 








DINNER 
Tomato Soup 
Rolled Flank of Beef, Brown Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 
Canned Corn (% can) 
Macédoine Salad 
English Apple Tart 


| 
| | 


Rice Peach Dumplings, Coffee 
Lemon Sauce || 
| SUPPER 
SUPPER : | Stewed Lentils With Canned Peas 
Cheese Pudding Biscuits | Orange Marmalade Wafers 
Coffee | Tea 
ee ace 


moderate in price when purchased by the gallon, may be used 
every day on some cold, green, canned vegetable, and, with a 
few nut dishes, will furnish the necessary fatty food. Milk 


Menus for Isolated Places 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1910 












powder, or dried milk, and dried eggs are to be had where bakers’ 
supplies are sold. ‘“ Dried albumin,” the separated whites of eggs, may 
In drying, however, these goods 
lose their natural flavor, and are good only in well-seasoned dishes. 


be soaked and used for meringues. 


| FRIDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Codfish Balls, Tomato Sauce 
Corn Gems Coffee 


DINNER 


Vegetable Soup Without Meat 
Hot Canned Salmon, 
English Drawn Butter 
Boiled Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Spinach Salad 
Coffee 


1} 
1] 


Wafers 


| | SUPPER 

Sardines Sand wiches 
Tomato Jelly, French Dressing 
| Coffee 


SATURDAY 
| BREAKFAST 
1] Stewed Fruit 
|| Rolled Barley, Milk 
| Toast Coffee 
DINNER 
Okra and Tomato Soup 
Boiled Leg of Mutton, White Sauce 
ice Peas 
Caroline’s Pudding 
SUPPER 


| Cold Sliced Mutton 
1 Wafers 


Rolls 
Canned Cherries 


SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Hashed Mutton on Toast Coffee 


DINNER 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Panned Chickens, Brown Sauce 


Rice Okra and Tomato 
Jam Roly-Poly, Sugar and Milk 





SUPPER 


|| Salmon Salad 
| Lemon Jelly 
| Coffee 


Sandwiches 
Wafers 


| MONDAY 

BREAKFAST 

| Stewed Prunes 
Oatmeal, Milk 

| Toast Coffee 

| DINNER 


Okra and Tomato Soup 
Boiled Corned Beef 
Cabbage or Spinach 

Boiled Potatoes 
Canned Asparagus Salad 
Coffee 


Wafers 


SUPPER 
|| Cold Sliced Corned Beef 
Tomato Jelly 


Brown Bread Tea 


TUESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Fruit 
Farina, Milk 


Broiled Bacon 
Coffee 


Toast 


DINNER 


Cream of Spinach Soup 
Bean Croquettes, Tomato Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 
Chopped Beet Salad 
Jelly Cracker Tarts 


Wafers 





| SUPPER 
Corned Beef Hash 


| Whole-Wheat Gems 
| Canned Cherries" Ginger Wafers 


| Tea 


WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Baked Dried Apples 
Corn Muffins Coffee 





| DINNER 

Mock Bisque Soup 

| Cannelon of Beet, Brown Sauce 

Potatoes Buttered Beets 
Canned Sliced Pineapple 


SUPPER 
Hashed Creamed Potatoes 
| Nut Brown Bread 


| Canned Strawberries 
| Spice Gems 


THURSDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Fruit 
Oatmeal, Milk 
Rolls Coffee 
DINNER 


Duchess Soup 
Bean Soufflé Scalloped Tomatoes 
Canned Corn 
Canned Strawberry Shortcake 








| SUPPER 


Broiled Bacon 
Canned Pears 


Corn Bread 
Cinnamon Bread 
Tea 























FRIDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Broiled Bloaters 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Corn Bread 


Boiled Salt Halibut, Sauce Piquante 


Boiled Potatoes 


Tomato Jelly With Peas, 


French Dressing 


Wafers Coff 


SUPPER 


Creamed Potatoes 


ee 


Brown Bread 


Stewed Raisins Wafers 


SATURDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Fruit 


Rolled Barley, Milk 


Toast Co 


DINNER 


ffee 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Corn Stewed With Chipped Beef 
Ri 


ce 


i 
Spinach, French Dressing 
Peach Marmalade on 


Ginger Cookies 
SUPPER 
Baked Canned Articho 


' Nut Stuffing 
Rice Gems 


SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Fruit 
Oatmeal, Milk 
Toast Co 
DINNER 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Chicken Pie 
Asparagus Tips on To 


kes, 


Tea 


ffee 


ast 


Tomato Jelly, French Dressing 


Blanc Mange, Chocolate 
Coffee 
SUPPER 


Sardines 
Brown Bread Sand wic 
Canned Fruit 


MON DAY 
BREAKFAST 


_ Orange Marmalade 
Broiled Bacon 
Coffee 


DINNER 
New England Boiled Di 


(canned vegetables) 
German Compdte 


SUPPER 


Sauce 


thes 


Wafers 


Toast 


nner 


Coffee 


Canned Corn Pudding 
Whole-Wheat Gems 


Stewed Prunes 


TUESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Fruit 


Wafers 


Creamed Chipped Beef Corn Gems 


Coffee 


DINNER 


Tomato Soup 
Broiled Steak 


French Fried Potatoes 


Buttered Beets 
Asparagus Salad 
Coffee Jelly, Milk 


SUPPER 


Tomato Sauce 


WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Fruit 
Farina, Milk 
Rolls 


DINNER 


Farmhouse Baked Apples 


Wafers 


Macaroni Croquettes, 


Coffee 


Cream of Beet Soup 
Roasted Mutton, Brown Sauce 


Rice 
String Bean Salad 
Prune Jelly 
SUPPER 
Bobbotee Rice 
Sliced Pineapple 
Tea 


THURSDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Fruit 


Canned Corn 


Gems 


Hominy Grits, Milk 


Gems 


DINNER 


Coffee 


Carrot Soup (% can) 


Brown Stew of Mutton 

Rice 

Whole-Wheat Puddin 
Molasses Sauce 


SUPPER 


Cheese Soufflé 
Stewed Fruit 


Olives 


Spinach 


g. 


Gems 
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“We can the Flavor 
as well as the Fruit” 


That tells the whole story 
of the superior methods 
used in preparing 


Hunt’ Quality 
Fruits 


The kind that is not lye-peeled 


To preserve the delicious 
orchard flavors of the fruits 
requires all the skill that 
twenty years experience in 
fruit canning has given us. 


It means that we use only 


California’s 
finest tree-ripened fruit; 
to which we add only 
pure cane sugar syrup. 


It means that no chemicals of 
any kind are used in any part 
of our process; that fruits like 
peaches are peeled by knife. 
It means that in every detail 
of preparation we are literally 
as careful as the most exact- 
ing housewife would be in 
her own kitchen. 

Add to this, the fact that the 
peaches, pears, apricots, cher- 
ries and other varieties we 
put up are selected fruit from 
the finest orchards in all Cali- 


fornia you have some of the 
reasons why 


Hunt’s Quality Fruits 
The KNIFE Peeled Fruits 


are the finest canned fruits 
obtainable anywhere, the 
kind you should specify when 
ordering from the grocer. 





Look for this 


signature 


HUNT BROS. CO. 


Largest Canners of Highest 
Grade California Fruits 


San Francisco 


on every can 


California 


CANNERIES: 
Uayward, Alameda Co., and 
Los Gatos, Santa Clara Co., Cal. 


Member of the American Association for 
the Promotion of Purity in 
Food Products. 


We will mail you, postpaid, aprettily illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘Hunt’s California Canned Fruits,” 
if you will send us the name of your grocc! 

For six trade-marks from our cans, we wl! 
mail a set of three beautiful calendar 


labels FRE! 
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ade From a Barn for $1000 


By Una Nixson Hopkins 
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The Plan of the First Floor After Remodeling 
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HE barn was built at the 





end of a lane where it 

still stands, rejuve- 
nated. It did good service as 
a barn, but the land became 
valuable, and, as there was a 
demand for small houses in 
the neighborhood, it was con 
verted into a livable little 
home. The usual objection to 
naking over things— whether 
bonnets or barns—is_ that 
they cost almost as much as 
new; and any one with expe 
rience in building knows that 
it costs more to tear down 
than it does to build up; so 
with this in mind almost 
nothing was torn down in 
the remodeling. Accordingly, 
without altering its size or 








screened by lattice-work, 
which has a small lattice door 
opening only to the initiated. 
The inside stairway leads to 
one of the bedrooms, and just 
under the little window from 
one side of the railing 
which incloses the stair-well 
—to the other, three wide 
boards have been nailed to 
make a writing-table. 


HE outside of the barn is of 

rough boards battened and 
stained a light brown; within 
all the woodwork is a golden 
brown, with the walls of the 
living-room, dining-room and 
bedrooms covered with nat 
ural burlap—placed over 
heavy building paper and se- 











proportions, the carriage- 





room of the barn became the 
living-room of the house, and 
the stalls assumed the dig- 
nity of dining-room and kitchen, while 
the hay-loft was divided into two bed 
rooms and a bath. As the front door 
opens directly into the living-room a den 
was added to the right of this room so 
that more privacy might be enjoyed. The 
opening formerly used for the carriages 
was the keynote for the arch, so that even 
here no tearing out was necessary. One 
or two extra windows have been cut, but 
for the most part they are the same as 
when the house was a barn. 


RIGINALLY the barn was intended 

for a summer residence, and an out 
side stairway was found sufficient. But 
so livable was the house in summer that it 
was thought desirable to fortify it for the 
winter, and an inside stairway was built 
which has now really proved to be one of 
the most pleasing features of the interior. 
The outside stairway ends in a pleasant 
upper porch which occupies the entire 
space over the den, while underneath the 
stairs garden utensils and other odds and 
ends are kept. However, these are not in 
evidence, because the space is cleverly 



































cured by strips of wood. Both 
the kitchen and den are 
ceiled with tongue-and- 
grooved Oregon pine, and the 
ceilings of the bedrooms are treated in the 
same way, while in the living-room and 
dining-room the old beams are still ex 
posed. There is a shelf over every 
window, and two shelves above the wide 
arch opening into the den, and two again 
crown the fireplace, which is of rough 
brick. On these are displayed various 
articles made by Arts and Crafts workers. 
The curtains are of burlap embroidered 
with colors in cross-stitch designs, and the 
hangings at the doors are of coarse hand- 
woven, colored linen. 

With the exception of the living-room 
and den blue and white are largely used 
in furnishing — both of the bedrooms have 
blue and white matting on the floor and 
the beds are each provided with dainty 
blue and white coverlets. 


A IT stands the house cost less than a 
thousand dollars and occupies ground 
that otherwise would be unused, yet it is a 
comfortable home, pleasing in form and 
harmonious in color. Furthermore, it 
stands as an achievement—the making of 
something from almost nothing. 
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The Corner Stairway in the Living-Room is an Attractive Feature 





Showing the Writing-Table Under the Window in the Bedroom 











Make beautiful and 
useful articles for 
your home by using 


BEAVER BOARD 


ANY useful and orna- 

mental articles that you 

have often desired can be made 

at little cost by using BEAVER 
BOARD. 


You or your boys and girls 
can easily make them your- 
selves or have them made by 
any carpenter from our plans 
and specifications. 


If you will send us the name 
of your dealer, we will mail 
free our illustrated booklet 
‘“BEAVER BOARD HANDI- 
CRAFT,’’ telling how to make 
the articles, with cost of each. 


You will find something in 
the book to interest every mem- 
ber of the family. 





The articles shown above can be made of BEAVER BOARD 
and decorated for a surprisingly low cost. 


Some of the things our booklet 
tells about are the following: fire- 
screen, three-panel screen, taboret, 
closet-shelves, book-case, waste- 
baskets, fireless cooker, wall-cab- 
inet, shirtwaist-box, etc. 

This is, however, only one of the 
many uses of BEAVER BOARD. 

Its chief use is for the walls and 
ceilings of every type of new or re- 
modeled building. 

BEAVER BOARD is made entirely 
of selected woods, reduced to 
fibrous form and_ pressed into 
panels of uniform thickness with 
pebbled mat surface. 

It takes the place of lath, plaster 
and wall-paper, being more per- 
manent and economical, as well as 
artistic and hygienic in the highest 
degree. 









BEAVER 
BOARD 


BEAVER Co BUIFALO 


An artistic interior in the home of the 
well-known author, Anna Katherine Green 


BEAVER BOARD meets every need of 
the humblest cottage or most elaborat 
residence, club or office-building. 


BEAVER BOARD walls and ceilings deaden 


sound, resist the passage of heat and cold 
do not crack, will retard fire and stand 
shocks, strains or vibrations that ruin 
pilaster, 


Sold by hardware, lumber, paint, wall- 
paper and builders’ supply Sealers aud 
decorators everywhere, in convenient sizes 
for all requirements. For your protection 
every panel is stamped on the back with 
the BEAVER BoaArRp Trade-mark. 


Write for Beaver Board Booklets, te|ling 
allabout BEAVER BoarRD and how to use 
it,as well as full details about the house- 
hold articles. Sent free if you give name 
of your dealer, 


The BEAVER COMPANY 


o&% BUFFALO 


117 BEAVER ROAD 
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HE emptiness, insipidity and general dead level of 


mediocrity of present-day girls’ books and the avidity 
O 





with which our girls devour this weak diet move many 
a librarian to despair. Few mothers have any idea 
of the character of the books which their daughters, 
carefully protected as they are from really vicious 
Cd things, are consuming in large quantities. 
Take a few typical stories among popular girls’ books. First, there 
is one belonging to the class dubbed the “little child shall lead 
them” story. The bald outline of one such tale is this: A young 
father brings his motherless baby to a boarding-house, within which 
the child grows and thrives. At the mature age of eight the heroine’s 
real story begins. We learn that when Cook threatens to leave just 
before dinner, when paying boarders feel grumpy, when the landlady 
is at her wit’s end, the sweet child, with her “‘innocent baby face,” 
persuades Cook to remain, smooths out the grumbler’s irascible frown, 
and soothes the distracted landlady. We see the young father pouring 
his weekly earnings into the lap of this eight-year-old daughter, who 
portions it out into board money, laundry money, clothes money, 
allowance for the savings-bank, and soon. Next we behold the father 
crushed under a false accusation of forgery and so dazed by the charge 
that Eight-year-old, forsooth, must take him to the lawyer, must 
state his case for him, must, in short, guide the whole affair skillfully 
to the acquittal. The story ends in a blaze of glory for the 
talented child, who has made her father famous, for she has, without 
his knowledge, sent an oft-rejected manuscript of his to a great pub- 
lisher, who, of course, accepts the poem. 
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NOTHER popular type is that which represents the little heroine 
as misunderstood and abused by her elders and schoolmates, the 
tale thus fostering in sympathetic little readers ary girlish tendencies 
to morbidness, the habit of introspection and being sorry for them- 
selves. In this story there is usually a stepmother or a boarding- 
school mystery. In the school we find a mischief-maker who mutilates 
her schoolmates’ compositions or steals their possessions, the guilt 
being fastened upon an innocent girl. Miss Innocence knows the 
guilty one, but she suffers in silence, tortured by the cruelty of cold- 
hearted teachers and unkind mates. In the end the sensitive girl 
succumbs to brain fever, and just as she appears to be dying the true 
author of the trouble is brought to light and the dying girl’s bedside 
is surrounded by weeping teachers and classmates begging forgiveness, 
upon which the sick one rapidly recovers. In one story of this class 
I attempted to make a list of such words as ‘‘agony,” ‘anguish,’ 
‘“‘atrocious fraud,” “wickedly clever,’’ “sin,” ‘‘unjust,’’ “cruel,” 
‘‘jealous,”’ “‘revenge,’’ “‘hatred,’”’ ‘‘suspicious,”’ “‘ mistrust,’? which ap 
peared again and again in the book, but it was too long a count for my 
patience. The fevered, unwholesome atmosphere indicated by these 
quoted words alone suggests the unsuitability of such stories for girls 
whom we wish to see grow up with sane, wholesome ideas of life. 
Then we have the story of the little heroine who is surpassingly 
beautiful of face and figure, who is gifted with a marvelous voice, 
endowed with a saintly disposition which no amount of the adulation 
and indulgence of grown-ups can spoil. This child of evident dis- 
tinction moves about enveloped in mystery, for she who “ walks with 
the dignity of a little Princess,” the “elegant ease of whose every 
movement” proclaims her ‘‘an aristocrat,’”’ who was called “the most 
stylish child in the street,’’ whose “dainty though disordered dress 
plainly showed her superior position’ —this child is found in the care 
of a coarse, unprincipled woman, while the hackneyed, paper-novel 
plot works out to disclose the child’s high birth and position. We fre- 
quently read comments like these characterizing the child’s newly- 
found relatives: ‘‘ They are very rich people”; 


“6 


; ‘Her father is the rich 
Mr. C”; “So-and-So has been in correspondence with the millionaire,”’ 
the only important thing about the person evidently being that he 
was “the millionaire.” 


HERE is another class for which I have even less patience, because 

“Snob” is written large all over the pages. A certain author whose 
stories, girls think, sparkle with wit places her characters in New York 
City, and all her allusions are warranted to be thoroughly up to date. 
Her heroines, poor but high-spirited and excessively clever, are generally 
given the pleasing task of acting as particular friend to some interest- 
ing, haughty youth whom they bring up to satisfactory manhood. 
This youth is said to be a manly fellow, but we seldom see him doing 
anything but sauntering about with a girl of sixteen. We are told that 
the heroine scorns a snob, yet the author contrives to have other girls 
in the story look on, jealous of the heroine’s luck in being taken up 
by some Fifth Avenue “swells.” No other girls in the story are allowed 
to have any virtues lest the heroine be too inconspicuous a figure on 
the stage. She is usually in the society of grown women, men and 
boys, not associated with other nice girls ina pleasant and natural way. 

There is the pious child who instructs her elders, but who has not 
learned the .first duty of childhood, obedience to parents. There 
is the child made interesting by her picturesque gusts of violent 
temper, and another who weeps her way through scores of very damp 
pages. There is the child whose mother is a beautiful society woman, 
whose father is immersed in Wall Street affairs, both of whom neglect 
their offspring until some tragic experience wakens them to a sense 
of their neglect, and henceforth they become model parents. 


HAVE probably said enough to show that there is a possible harm- 

fulness in so-called “safe” and “‘harmless” things. These which I 
have cited at some length are considered by hundreds of good, refined 
mothers to be quite “‘nice books” for their daughters. My chief 
objections to this class of books are their enormous quantity and the 
inevitableness of a girl’s acquiring the mediocre habit if she is not 
guided away from them in time. Let a girl read volume after 
volume of this sort of stuff, and such habits of mental laziness will 
result that she will lose the power to enjoy strong, high literature. 
While no deep moral harm will come from reading these it is certain 
that the character will be affected eventually, and that there will 
ensue a general lowering of tone from the highest, noblest, purest 
ideals to the weak standards of the empty-minded. 

Suppose you are considering where to send your daughter for her 
three months’ vacation. You know of a summer hotel by the sea- 
shore and the sort of people who frequent it. The boarders are kind- 
hearted, good-natured, honest souls, but they use uncultivated 
English, their manners are loud, their laugh is boisterous. Dressed in 
the most extreme fashion, they spend much time in rocking-chairs 
along the hotel piazzas, engaged in idle gossip about clothes, beaux, 
petty scandals, the minutiz of the diseases and surgical operations of 
all their acquaintances and relations-in-law. 





ood laste and Bad laste 
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On the other hand, your daughter has an opportunity to spend the 
summer at a camp with a party of clever, well-bred, fun-loving people 
of simple manners, good taste and cultivated minds. Plain living 
and high thinking, bright conversation, fun invented by witty, 
resourceful people—these will characterize the summer’s outing. No 
good mother would hesitate an instant as to which place she would 
choose for her child. 

Now the habit of reading mediocre books is like associating with 
“common” people. I use that term not as the snobuses it. I believe 
in the aristocracy of character. The empty-headed gossips described 
above are common in the grain, not common because of a lack of birth 
or even of education. Close contact with such people in youth and 
association with common books will alike dull the finer perceptions 
and lower the character. 

Why should we behave as if we thought it enough for girls to be 
pretty and sweet, while boys must have strength and breadth and 
mental power? These girls are going to be mothers of sons one 
day, and how can a narrow, uncultivated, weak mother influence her 
children to their best development ? 


I:T a mother plan to read for the next few months every book that 

her daughter brings into the house. Suppose one asks: “How am 

I to judge whether a story is worth while or not?” I will name certain 
desirable and objectionable features for which to watch in a story. 

In the first place I should look for a presentation of a simple, happy 
home, with a father of whom any girl might be proud, a mother who 
is a wise, strong, loving companion to her boys and girls and the center 
around whom the home revolves, the children not separated from 
their parents in daily life and interests. 

Avoid stories in which money figures prominently—the possession 
or the lack of it. In ‘Littlke Women” the heroines are poor and 
Laurie is rich, but how unimportant those facts are as compared 
with the main purpose of the story. We see work made dignified, 
poverty the incentive to clever resourcefulness, self-reliance, a 
cheerful making the best of things. We see the girls full of fun, very 
much alive, having plenty of human faults, yet growing up into fine, 
strong, lovable womanhood. Character, not wealth, is the keynote 
of the story. 

Look out for the book in which the heroine is sorry for herself. 
Little girls love to sympathize. It is a natural tendency of girls in 
their teens to grow introspective and they are prone to think them- 
selves misunderstood, unfeelingly dealt with by harsh adults. Teach 
girls to look out and not in, to set about helping others to be happy, 
and to stop thinking of themselves, whether they are happy or 
miserable. 

Of course a sensible mother will not tolerate stories of school boy 
and girl flirtations. Mind, I am not saying keep love stories away 
from girls. I should not seek to prevent a little girl of ten or eleven 
from reading, if she cared to do so, a romance of true love, high, pure 
and ennobling. But that is quite another thing from representing 
love affairs of school-children in children’s books. 

One more point deserves emphasis. The range of the average 
American girl’s interests seems to be so narrow that she demands 
story after story of modern American girl life, rejecting the beautiful 
tales, full of color and romance, of other times and other lands. I 
would recommend that girls be especially encouraged to read historical 
stories for children, and by means of these be led up to good, histor- 
ical novels and stories with a distinctly foreign atmosphere. 


ELOW I give a list of stories and novels which may be safely 
recommended to growing girls. It will be seen that I am not 
attempting at first anything more taxing than fiction for this girl who 
has unconsciously weakened her mental powers; but our work should 
not stop here, though my article must. 





For the Younger Girls 
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LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL. | 
Itisstamped || 
on the back | 
of every gen- 

uine BEST- |, 
YETTE Storm |} 
Cape. It is a 4 
guarantee of the 

color—the water- 

proof and wear- 

proof quality of | 
the cloth, and of | 
the perfect tai- 
loring in every 
BESTYETTE 
garment. It is 
your protec- 
tion against 
substitute. 
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The Bestyette 
Storm Cape (for 
Women and Children) serves 

every purpose of an outer gar- 

ment, offering, in addition to ‘|| 
_ style and warmth, perfect pro- 
| tection from all weather. The 
| ideal garment for motor, steamer 
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Little Women: Alcott 

Old-Fashioned Girl: Alcott 

Two College Girls: Brown 

The Wide Awake Girls: Ellis 

The Wide Awake Girls in Winsted: 
Ellis 

Betty Leicester: Jewett 

Polly’s Secret: Nash 

The Little Grey House: Taggart 

The Orcutt Girls: Vaile 

Sue Orcutt: Vaile 

Wheat and Huckleberries: Vaile 

Daughter of the Rich: Waller 

Faith Gartney’s Girlhood: Whitney 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s 
Life: Whitney 

Polly Oliver’s Problem: Wiggin 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm: 
Wiggin 


Barnaby Lee: Bennett 

Master Skylark: Bennett 

Prince and the Pauper: Clemens 

A Little Captive Lad: Dix 

Merrylips: Dix 

Hans Brinker: Dodge 

Elinor Arden, Royalist: Du Bois 

Story of a Short Life: Ewing 

A York and a Lancaster Rose: 
Keary 

Children of the New Forest: 
Marryat 

Men of Iron: Pyle 

Otto of the Silver Hand: Pyle 

Rock of the Lion: Seawell 

Castle Blair: Shaw 

A Sea Change: Shaw 

Chaplet of Pearls: Yonge 

Dove in the Eagle’s Nest: Yonge 








For the Older Girls 


Pride and Prejudice: Austen 
Nameless Nobleman: Austin 

In the Golden Days: Bayly 
Princess of Thule: Black 

Lorna Doone: Blackmore 

Pride of Jennico: Castle 
Richard Carvel: Churchill 

The Crisis: Churchill 

Black Rock: Connor 
Deerslayer: Cooper 

John Halifax, Gentleman: Craik 
Roman Singer: Crawford 
Princess Aline: Davis, R. H. 
Christmas Books: Dickens 
Tale of Two Cities: Dickens 
David Copperfield: Dickens 
The Refugees: Doyle 
Honorable Peter Stirling: Ford 


Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come: 


Fox 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine: Fox 
Literary Courtship: Fuller 
Venetian June: Fuller 
Arthur Bonnicastle: Holland 
Elsie Venner: Holmes 
One Summer: Howard 


Lady of the Aroostook: Howells 

Ramona: Jackson 

To Have and to Hold: Johnston 

Castle Daly: Keary 

Nancy Stair: Lane 

Hugh Wynne: Mitchell 

Story of Keedon Bluffs: Murfree 

Red Rock: Page 

Meh Lady: Page 

Seats of the Mighty: Parker 

Story of Colette: Schultz 

Ivanhoe: Scott 

The Talisman: Scott 

Fortunes of Nigel: Scott 

Fortunes of Oliver Horn: Smith 

Kidnapped: Stevenson 

Rudder Grange: Stockton 

Oldtown Folks: Stowe 

Gentleman from Indiana: Tark- 
ington 

Story of Kennett: Taylor 

The Newcomes: Thackeray 

Green Mountain Boys: Thompson 

Ben Hur: Wallace 

Cathedral Courtship: Wiggin 

The Virginian: Wister 











and railroad travel. Just the 
| wrap to slip over a bath suit at | 
the beach. 
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4 In making the Bestyette Storm Cape 
| we have used a su- ; 
perb grade of silky »// 
waterproof mate- 
rial and employed 
the highest stand 


















ard of tailoring. 
8 Style 
Children’s 40 
BESTYETTE 
Cape falls to the ¢ 
shoe ' 


fb 





hoe-top, is made ™4g 
with roomy hood, 
lined with fine 
plaid silk and fast- 
ens at neck with 
silk ribbons. Col- 
ors: Black, Car- 
dinal, Golden 
Brown, NavyBlue 
and Tan, Sizes4to 
15 years. Misses 
16to18,50c. extra. 


| Price $3.75 


ForWomen,same 
aschild’scape with 
hood. Sizes 34 to 
44, 54-inchlength. 


| Price $5.00 


} Style 40, like il- 
tj lustration, without 
hood, is a very 
smart, dressy mod- 
el. Made of guar- 
anteed water- 
proof material, 
silky texture. 
Colors: Black, 
Cardinal, Golden 
Brown, Navy Blue 
and Tan. 


Price $6.00 


Ask Your Dealer for The 
Bestyette Storm Cape 


The Bestyette is the original storm 
cape and the best cape coat on the mar- 
ket. Its popularity created a vogue for 
cape coats. Other manufacturers, rec- 
ognizing the value of our idea, resorted 
toimitation. ‘‘ Near-Best-yettes” sprang 
into existence— many of them made 
of fabrics not even water-proof, fabrics 
without durability. 
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Insist on Beware 
Seeing of Cheap 
This Label Imitations 





Insist on seeing the BESTYETTE |! 
Don’t accept a substitute. If you have the 
least trouble in securing the BESTYETTE 
Storm Cape, send P. O, or Express money or- 
der to nearest distributors named below, 

bi ing size and color, and the garment will 

F delivered prepaid at once. Write for Booklet 

i showing BESTYETTE outer garments for the 
whole family, including father and brother. 
It’s free. 


New York Mackintosh Company 


4 New York City 
; | Duck Brand Co., Chicago, Ill. 
| Plant Rubber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


h Sanders Duck and Rubber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Girl Who Paints on China 


By Sara Wood McCampbell 












































































































EARLY all workers in china-painting studios have to meet daily As yet comparatively few china decorators realize the charm of the 
N with the call for something new and attractive in cups and ‘‘all-over,” ‘‘ drop-repeat’’ pattern, as suggested in design number 
saucers. I doubt if any other small pieces cause more trouble eight. In designs numbers one, two and ten are shown new ways of 
and worry to atired teacher. And | believe that the girl working alone using flowers, still retaining their natural form and color. The more 
is more often bothered over the cup and saucer problem than any formal designs (numbers three and four) while requiring more work 
v other in her profession. There must be designs for sets, and more quite repay one in the effectiveness of the finished piece. These motifs, 
elaborate ones, perhaps, for the single gift. The illustrations on this too, carried out in embroidery on linen add to the interest of the set. 
page suggest a variety of arrangements from which the decorator may The shapes of these cups and saucers should be given quiet thought 
make other adaptations to suit the individual taste. Remember the and study. Never before now have we had so many fine shapes to 
value of that which is left out, and strive for simple, direct work. inspire us to stronger, more artistic work. 
. 
No. 1, All lines and bands are of gold direct 
upon the white china surface. The space, here 
filled with the rose “‘picture,’’ may have arranged 
in it a more formal design done in flat enamel. 
No. 2. The shape of the cup itself suggested 
lines upon which to build the design —a soft pink 
rose with broken bands of gold—no tinting. 
ae 
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No. 3. All lines and bands are of gold. Designs 
within the panels are done in enamels direct upon 
the soft cream glaze of the Belleek ware. 
No. 4. The design is done in yellow and soft 
brown and yellow greens. The entire surface is 
tinted a deep old ivory. Lines and bands are of gold. . ; . ; 
No. 3—Small Afternoon Tea-cup ie as No. 4—After-dinner Coffee-cup 
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No. 5. The placing of the medallion in the bottom 
of the cup makes an interesting arrangement. This 
complete design is carried out in blue and white. 
Pe 
i 
No. 6. Here the personal monogram, on the cup (| | | 
only, is done in white and gold. L. 
s 
= & 
~e™ 
No. 5—Breakfast Coffee-cup No. 6—Bouillon-cup 
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No. 7. A decorative 
arrangement of the 1 
poppy growth carried aD 
out in gold, with solid 
red border panels; and 
} tay red lines outlining the panel shapes; handles and 
side of cup and under side of saucer of gold. 
? No. 8. ove r no j lrop 
No. 7—Bouillon-cup repeat.’ It may be carried out in white “ee B20 : No. 8—Tea-cup 
oO ‘ and \ VY greeé olet r 
wer = gree blue Free t ( — — 
4 7] 
After the style of our v |} 
grandmothers’ J 
“Sprig” china. The wey $728 
rose is done in flat <a ef 
color with free brus! al eae a 
work. Ban is and iy 4 
handle are of gold. - "fe 
No. 10. This design is done in soft pink and 
: : gray green. It could be attractively carried out in - . 
No. 9—Tea-cup yellow over a yellow luster surface. The edges No. 10—Chocolate-cup 
and handle are of gold. 
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The “Universal” 
Tea Ball Tea Pot 


Every woman knows Tea 
leaves should not steep too 
long, that Tea Balls are drippy 
and inconvenient. EE 


In the “Universal” 
the Tea Ball 
remains 
in the 
Pot, 
and 
when 
the tea has 
steeped enough is raised from 
the water and suspended above 
it, inside the cover. 


The last cup is just the 
strength of the first —-and every 
cup Perfect Tea. 


> 







The “Universal” 
Food Chopper 


~~~... Chops all kinds of 
. food, whether meat 
f or vegetables— 
raw or cooked 
—as coarse or 









Does away 


entirely fine as 
with the wanted— 
drudgery rapidly 
of the and 
chopping easily. 
knife and 

bowl. 


The “Universal” 
Coffee Percolator 


Excels other ways of making 
coffee because the percolation 
is completed before the water 
boils. 2 

Coffee made / 
in it is easily 
known 
by its \ 
delicious 
aroma, 
fine flavor ‘ 
and the absence ~ 
of the bitter “© 
taste caused by boiling. 










If you want to know what 
perfect coffee is like, try the 
“Universal.” 


The “Universal” 
Bread Maker 


Mixes and kneads bread in 
three minutes. The hands do 
, not touch the dough. 
Simple, easy, sanitary. 





Does 
away 
with 
hand 
knead- 
ing. 


Makes 
perfect 
bread. 


Write for Free Booklets 
about all these articles. 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


74 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 
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2 . . 
T is its unusually heavy plate 
which makes Community Silver : 
\ look so well and wear ‘so well. | 
/ aE 6 Teaspoons, $2.22 | 
At your Dealers 
| 
: 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY trp 
ONE IDA,.N-Y. 
Also Makers ot RELIANCE PLATE 
Best low-priced plated ware. 










“(A Cube 
ACakes 
A Cup” 


Samples 
Mailed 
Free 


‘STEERO 


Bouillon Cubes 


Just one cube and sufficient boiling water 
and you have the most delicious cup of 
bouillon you ever tasted. 


Write for Free Samples 


We gladly send free to any address enough 
Steero Cubes to make several cups of 
bouillon. They will sur- 
prise you by their con- 
venience and quality. 


Distributed and Guaranteed by 


Schieffelin & Co. 
171 William Street, New York 


Made by Am. Kitchen Products Co. 


EAT MORE TOAST 


With the Androck Toaster you can § 
toast bread so nicely, easily and quickly 
that you will wonder how you ever man- | 
aged to get along without it. Almost in- 
destructible, yet very inexpensive. Socon- § 
structed that the flame cannot touch the 
bread—the heat is distributed evenly and 
toasts it a beautiful, even brown, Saves | 
time and fuel by preparing four big slices 
at once. Can be used on anystove. Your 9 
dealer will supply you. Ask him also to § 
show you rs. Vrooman’s Sink 


Strainer—the only perfect strainer. If he hasn't ‘1 
them, send us his name on a postal card. 
ANDREWS WIRE and IRON WORKS | Toasts 
1816 Factory St., Rockford, Ill. (9) | Evenly 

e 8 t h — Shipped 
Fine Baby Chicks sissy snysnere. tees tor 


hatching $4.00per100. Mam- 
moth Turkeys. Imported Pigeons. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


Culver Poultry Farm, 4073 Main 8t., Benson, Nebr. 
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5 When You Feel a Cold 
U Coming On 
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Home-Made Remedies That Have Stood the Test of Time—as Contributed by 
Journal Housewives and Edited by Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


If You Become Hoarse 


ERE is a remedy for hoarseness 
Oc 0 or a cough: Carefully roast a 


H large lemon in the oven so that 








the skin does not break and 
the juice escape. To the hot 
juice add enough 9 sugar 
to make asyrup. Take a tea- 
ofc——0) spoonful every half-hour. 
You May MAKE CAYENNE SyrvupP of half a 
cupful of sugar and just enough water to dissolve 
it, adding a pinch of cayenne pepper. Cook until 
slightly ropy, and take while warm. 


Or USE PLAIN BoILinc WATER in the following 
way: After pouring the water into a basin soak 
in it a sponge. Squeeze out the water. Then, 
holding the sponge to mouth and nose, breathe 
alternately through the mouth and nose, in and 
out for ten or fifteen minutes, and, if you like, 
several times aday. Each time wash the face in 
cold water. 

















A DELECTABLE REMEDY for loss of voice is the 
following: After whipping to a stiff froth the 
white of an egg, stir in one — me of sugar 
and the juice of half a lemon. Avoid talking. 


For TICKLING IN THE THROAT, coughing and 
hoarseness a very good remedy is glycerin 
heated and rubbed hot as can be Borne over the 
throat and chest, covering with warm flannel. 


To RUB ON THE CHEST AND BACK for a hoarse 
cold take a wide-mouthed bottle partly filled 


with common yellow vaseline, stirring into it as. 


much turpentine as it will take up. 


Syrups for a Cold 


HIS recipe was taken by a subscriber from her 
grandmother’s recipe-book compiled before 
1827: Boil one cupful of molasses, a small piece 
of butter, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, a small 
piece of onion and a little hoarhound. Cook 
until it is a thick syrup, but do not let it candy. 


To MAKE MULLEIN Syrup cover dried mullein 
leaves with cold water, allowing the whole to 
steep slowly until strength is abstracted. Strain, 
adding sugar in the proportion of half a cupful 
of sugar to acupful of liquid, and boil down to a 
thick syrup. Half a teaspoonful taken as needed 
gives quick relief. This syrup may be bottled. 


STILL ANOTHER GARDEN vegetable offers itself 
forasyrup. Pare and slice a fresh turnip, piling 
in a dish alternate layers of turnip and sugar. 
The thick syrup that forms may be taken in 
teaspoonful doses. 


FLAXSEED SYRUP Is MADE by boiling two 
ounces of flaxseed in one quart of water. Strain, 
add two ounces of rock-candy, half a pint of 
honey (this may be omitted) and three lemons, 
including the skins. The mixture is well boiled. 
A sma!! teacupful—the hotter the better—may 
be taken four times a day. 


From WEsT VIRGINIA comes this recipe: 
After gathering boneset—otherwise known as 
thoroughwort—in early autumn strip off enough 
leaves and flowers to fill a half-gallon measure. 
Over these pour a generous pint of water, boil- 
ing while closely covered. Strain and squeeze 
through a cloth. There should be a pint of 
liquid. To this add three cupfuls of sugar, boil- 
ing again for not more than fifteen minutes, when 
the liquid will be thickened to asyrup. A table- 
spoonful may be taken three times a day. 


A GERMAN CouGH Syrup. Boil for twenty 
minutes two pounds of sugar and twotablespoon- 
fuls of pine tar in one quart of water. When cool 
enough skim off the tar, put back on the fire, 
and boil for five minutes more. A teaspoonful 
may be taken every hour or two until relief is 
afforded. 


HERE Is AN OLD WELSH REMEDY sent from 
California, and used in one family for more than 
a hundred years: Into a covered vessel put 
two quarts of cold water and one ounce each 
of elecampane, comfrey, hoarhound-tops and 
spikenard. Let the whole simmer for five hours, 
adding enough water from time to time to keep 
the original two quarts. After straining add 
one pound of loaf sugar and boil down to a quart. 
Keep well corked in a cool place. One may take 
a dessertspoonful after each meal and before 
retiring. 


THE RECIPE FOR A HOARHOUND cough syrup 
from Louisiana calls for a handful each of hops 
and hoarhound, boiling down in a quart of water 
to a pint. Strain and add four tablespoonfuls 
of best cider vinegar and a cupful and a half of 
molasses. Cook to a syrup and take a teaspoon- 
ful every two hours. 


For a Cough 


NE family has used for years the following 
recipe with relief: In an earthen jar place 
three fresh eggs, pouring over them a quart of 
cider vinegar. Allow the whole to stand for 
twenty-four hours, when the shells will be soft. 
Beat the eggs with enough sugar to make a paste 
of the consistency of common cake batter. Now 
add the vinegar, beat thoroughly, strain and 
bottle for use. A tablespoonful may be taken 
three or four times a day. 


For CouGH, OR IRRITATED THROAT. Two 
tablespoonfuls of honey and glycerin; one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice with a dash of 
ginger. Keep the mixture warm, 


To RELIEVE A CoucH take a teaspoonful of 
heated honey. This will often quickly stop a 
cough and seems to be especially effective at 
night. 


_ An EXxceLLeNT METHOD of relieving a cough 
is to place a hot-water bottle on the chest. 


Two Tar and Other Cough Recipes 


re a cough boil equal Ege of pine tar, 
New Orleans molasses and cider vinegar ina 
new crock for thirty minutes. Put in a cool 
place over night. Then, after skimming off the 
tar, bottle the syrup. A teaspoonful may be 
taken two or three times a day. 


To STRAINED HoarHounD TEA add sufficient 
honey to make a syrup. After adding a few 
drops of oil of tar boil down to a syrup. You 
may add a little lemon juice and bottle. Half a 
teaspoonful four or five times a day is often very 
helpful. 


A Licorice CoucH REMEDY comes from 
Oregon. Soak a cupful of flaxseed over night. 
Next morning boil together for an hour the 
flaxseed, an ounce and a half of powdered lico- 
rice root, a quarter of a pound of chopped raisins 
and two quarts of water. Then add half a 
pound of sugar, boiling for another hour. Strain, 
cool and bottle. A tablespoontul may be taken, 


A GLASSFUL OF PLAIN MILK heated to the 
boiling point and sipped very slowly from a 
spoon often stops the inclination to cough. 


OFTEN TWo OR THREE TEASPOONFULS of the 
following stop a cough: To the juice of a baked 
lemon add four tablespoonfuls of honey. The 
syrup is taken as hot as possible. 


ANOTHER BONESET SyrRuP. One quart of 
strong boneset tea, one pound each of loaf sugar 
and seeded raisins chopped fine, one ounce of 
licorice root. Steep the last three ingredients, 
add the tea and boil until quite thick. A tea- 
spoonful may be taken as desired. 


A VERY SIMPLE AND OFTEN EFFICIENT remedy 
for cough is the drinking of hot water. Sip as 
hot as can be borne. This remedy cannot dis- 
turb the stomach. 


External Applications for Throat and Chest 


NSTEAD of the old-fashioned way of heating 
mutton suet try this method: Shave the suet 
into half a cupful of boiling-hot olive oil, stirring 
till thoroughly melted. While still warm apply 
with brisk rubbing to the soles of the feet, the 
chest and the bridge of the nose. 


To ONE WHO BAS BRONCHITIS, a cloth 
soaked in goose oil, covered thickly with grated 
nutmeg and placed next to the skin, often gives 
relief. 


From WEsT VIRGINIA comes this suggestion: 
For a cold in the chest apply a mustard plaster 
every hour to chest and back alternately. Re- 
move the plaster when the skin becomes red. 


WHEN A CoLp Is CominG ON an application of 
the following ointment to the chest often gives 
relief. It has also relieved severe paroxysms of 
sneezing in ‘‘rose cold.”’ In a tin cup a quar- 
ter of a pound of mutton suet and one ounce 
of beeswax are melted and well stirred. One 
tablespoonful of camphor and one teaspoonful 
of turpentine are added. While still warm a 
cloth large enough to cover the chest is dipped 
into the mixture and placed on the chest. 


ANOTHER OINTMENT to rub on the chest is 
made of an ounce of vaseline and ten drops each 
of turpentine and spirits of camphor thoroughly 
mixed. ‘This is good for tender skins. 


INTO A BOTTLE CONTAINING two tablespoon- 
fuls each of turpentine and sharp vinegar drop 
the white of anegg. Shake toafroth. Saturate 
a flannel cloth and lay it on the throat or chest. 


When the Throat is Sore or “Raw” 


SIMPLE but very effective remedy for 

‘‘raw” throat and chest, experienced espe- 
cially by singers and speakers, is to drink hot 
milk, then for a minute or two bathe the chest 
with milk as hot as can be endured. 


For INFLAMED ‘‘RAw THROAT” unaccom- 
panied by coughing, bind around the throat a 
thin strip of well-peppered salt pork. After 
twelve hours the pork is removed and for a few 
hours longer a plain, fresh flannel band is 
substituted. 


INSTEAD OF WATER for a cold pack one con- 
tributor uses alcohol—full strength; not only is 
it more effective, but, besides, one is not so liable 
to take cold the next morning after removing 
the pack. 


A Hono.utvu ReEMEpy for sore throat is fresh 
pineapple—as much as one can digest. The 
effect is said to be often marvelous. 


Here are Some Garsgles 


AGE TEA and honey gargle. Stir two table- 

spoonfuls of strained honey into a teacupful 

of hot sage tea. This may be used every half 
hour until relief is obtained. 


A Goop GARGLE is composed of one pint of 
vinegar, one teacupful of honey, one thimbleful 
each of salt, black pepper one 4 alum. The in- 
gredients are put on the fire to heat thoroughly. 
After removing from the stove add a thimbleful 
of soda. 


THE FoLLowING RECIPE has been used in a 
Pennsylvania family for twenty-five years with 
excellent results: Pour boiling water over a 
handful of ‘‘gold thread” leaves, allowing the 
herb to steep for fifteen minutes. Strain and 
gargle frequently. 


AND THis FroM WISCONSIN: Strong sage tea, 
half a pint, two tablespoonfuls each of strained 
honey and vinegar, one tablespoonful of common 
salt, one teaspoonful of cayenne. After steeping 
the cayenne with the sage, strain and mix. One 
may gargle three or four times a day. 











To Prevent Contagion 


Some of the States have abolished by 
law the use of the public drinking cup on 
all railroad trains passing through the 
State and from ail stations, public 
schools or public institutions ofany kind. 

Safeguard your health and the health 
of your children through the use of 
Thermos atschool andawayfrom home. 

In this respect alone it will repay its 
small initial costa hundred times. The 
idea of using public drinking cups 
is abhorrent to fastidious people. Fur- 
thermore they transmit infection. It 
has been incontrovertibly proven that 
the most frightful contagious ills may 
be contracted in this way. 

Note campaign against public drink- 
ing cup by leading magazines and 
newspapers. 

You menace the health of every mem- 
ber of your family if you permit one of 
these public cups toeven touch their lips. 

Thermos is a traveling and away 
from home necessity. 

Aside from the question of health, 
think of the comfort; appreciate what it 
means to have tea, chocolate or your 
favorite beverage, ice cold or piping hot, 
without fire or ice. Simply fill your 
Thermos as you like it; then it is always 
ready when you need it. 


Thermos is not a luxury but an every day 
need, both at and away from home, in the nur- 
sery, the sick room or the office. 

Thermos is frequently worth its weight in gold. 

Please be cautious. There are imitations. Be 
sure when you purchase that you get the gen- 
uine Thermos. 

Look for the name Thermos stamped plainly 
on the bottom. 

Sold and guaranteed by leading dealers in all 
civilized countries. If your dealer will not supply 
the genuine Thermos, order direct. 


American Thermos Bottle Company 
27th Street and Broadway, New York 


THEN OS 


THE BOTTLE 

















Cuts as Clean as 
a Pair of Shears 


The cutting action of the 
“ENTERPRISE” Chopper is_posi- 
tive. Nothing gets past the four sharp 
blades of steel, which revolve against 
the inside surface of the perforated 
steel plate, without being actually cué. 


“Enterprise” 
“roop Chopper 


The ordinary cheap food 
chopper grinds and tears 
—the “ ENTERPRISE” 
Meat and Food Chop- 
per cuts as clean as 
a pair of shears. 











Made in 45 sizes 3 ' , $1.75 
and styles forhand, & , 
steam and electric > " No. 10 


power. No.5,sinall 
family size,$1.75. No.10, 


large family size, $2.50. $2.50 
Sold by all dealers 
“The Enterprising 
Housekeeper,” a book of 
200 recipes sent to anyone 
for 4 cents in stamps. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Dept. 1, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Philipp -Gradus 
Music teachers the world over 
have been awaiting “Philipp-Gradus” 
—the most remarkable graded course 
of piano studies the world has yet 
known. 


This work, representing years of effort * 
on the part of M. Isidor Philipp, Pro 
fessor of Piano-Forte at the Paris Con 
servatory,relieves the progressive teacher 
of extensive research drudgery. 

Part the First (easy studies for childre: 
by various composers) is ready. Writ 
to-day for our liberal offer to music teac] 
ers or those desiring to make the teachins 
of music their profession. 

















i 
J. H. Faunce Company 
Importers and Publishers of Music | 
3206 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. i 
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Silver, 25c each, $2.50 a doz.; Silver Plated, 
10c each, $1.00 a doz. Special designs in Pins or 
Badges made for any School or Society, at low 
prices. Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 


Ma? 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 295 South Ave.,Rochester,N.Y. 7” ¥h'58 





sv CLASS PINS 


AS/ > and BADGES for College, School, Society or Lodge 
"\Z Either style with any three letters or figures <a) y 





and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling 
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Silk glove time almost here—and 
you are wondering if you can get 
any silk gloves that fit and wear 
as well as Fownes kid gloves for 
winter. You can,—if you in- 
sist on getting 


OWNE 


mS FITTING 


SILK 
GLOVES 


—you can have the same satis- 
faction all spring and all summer 
in their perfect fitand style. But 
you can’t get good gloves “hap- 
hazard”; care in selection pays — 
and costs no more. 


50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 
All lengths, sizes and shades, at good stores. 


Double tips, of course, and a 
Fownes guarantee in every pair. 
Look for the name inside. 


“It’s a Fownes — that’s all you 
need to know about a glove.”’ 























I make all 
of clear glass for all 
sorts of uses; each 
the best glass for its 
particular 


sorts 


purpose. 

For my Pearl 
Glass lamp - chim- 
neys—that bear my 
name, Macbeth — 
I make the best 
glass ever put into 
a lamp-chimney. 














‘These chimneys 
as clear as crystal ; 
no fogging, no blur- 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ring, and they won’t break from 
heat; proper shapes and lengths, and 
they fit. 


I} send you, free, my lamp-chimney 
book to tell you the right 
for any burner. 


chimney 
Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


FOUR BAGS IN ONE 





Gave More Satisfaction or At- 
tained a Larger Sale Than 


7 The 


_Jriplex” 


(Rep'd) 


ae 
RETAIL PRICE $2.50 
Four separate bags for four se rate 
bu rposes all hs and Sor #4 ngle pr ¢ 


st it's a PURSE 
HAND BAG and MusIC PORTFOLIO; 
SMALL SATCHEL: in 


and you have a larg 
It can be er 

as yo 
are so 


jn is so ig! 
ye ann tha iy 
“TRIPLEX” iS four bags in one 


10 shops shoulc 
ORIPLEX.””” mts 
convenience for busy we 
ever invented. Made of the finest Pan 
tasote leather on the market 


No. 2— Hand Rag and 
Music Roll 


ze sitorriive BAG. 
ilarged’ to meet your needs 
ong The fe e 










No. 3 — Small Satchel 





of our other new patented articles. 


Send for terms. 





Sole Manufacturers 


No. 4—Saopping Bag 


1 s 


No Woman’s Article Ever 


lown a 
the biggest little 
ymen that was 


Write 
for terms and particulars, also catalogue 


AGENTS WANTED 


S. C. Diamond & Bro. Co. 
35 W.21st 8t., New York City 
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Some Novel Penny Holders 


By Lou Eleanor Colby LI 
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N MAKING these 
| ‘*penny holders,” as 

I called them, Imade 
each card nine inches 
by twelve in size. 
The circles which ap- 
pear in each picture 
are, in reality, holes 
which have been cut 
into the card, and into 
each of them a coin fits 
perfectly. As they 
were intended prima- 
rily for children I made 
most of the holes the 








those here pictured, 
but old pasteboard 
boxes, if they are clean 
and in good condition, 
will give equally satis- 
factory results. It is 
best to get the cards 
cut to the right size at 
some printing estab- 
lishment, where this 
work is done by 
machinery. This in- 
sures auniform size and 
clean-cut edges impos- 
sible to get either with 








size of pennies, but, of 

course, they may be made of a size to hold any 
coin desired. Care should be used, however, 
not to choose a coin of too large a size where 
there are many holes in the design. For exam- 
ple, a quarter is a splendid size for the picture 
showing the owls, but it would be much too 
large for the little girl in the ‘‘gold” spangled 
dress, or for the tree picture. A dime is an excel- 

















lent size for the lights of the 
on, through the whole series. 

These cards may be used in a variety of ways, 
but one of the best is to encourage the saving 
habit in children. In this case the entire set 
should be bound together in a book of port- 
folio form and a package of round ‘‘stickers” 
should accompany it, so that the child may 
paste a ‘‘sticker” over each coin as he saves it. 


automobile, and so 
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When the 
‘*stickers” and coins and start 
account of his own, refilling the cardboard bank 
as often as he care 


book is full he may remove the 


a little bank 


s to do so. 
Another way in which the cards are useful is 
to send presents in the form of money to friends 
on their birthdays, Christmas, etc. 
sons often would like 
friends, but they 


Many per 
to their 
shrink from the conventional 


to send money 
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Oh, many 3 youth in the city, 

So handsome. ani clever. and witty, 
Though making a dash 

ts so’hard hit” for cash 

That his club never shows any pity: 








check or postal order as savoring too much of a 
cold commercial transaction for friendship. 

The coin holders 
one willing to devote 


may be easily made by any 
a little time 
and they 
kill in drawing. They have 
unique effect 


and patience 


to their construction, do not require 


much a decidedly 
when drawn in 
and filled 


cardboard was 


India ink, painted 
Light 
used in making 


with water-colors with coins. 


weight 


bogus 









of sixpence’ 
nf aie sixp 


quarters 
fete at this tire. 


surely 


"@ deline 
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scissors or knife. 

Before drawing the designs on the cardboard 
they should be roughly sketched on paper, so as 
to obtain the exact location for the coin holes. 
Some space must be left between these holes and 
it must not be so small that it will break either 
in cutting or under the strain of fitting in the 
coins. Having planned the drawing it may be 
traced or sketched on the cardboard. It is very 








‘your drom 3 
sired val come! ee: 
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important to get the coin holes the exact size 
and shape required. To insure this exactness 
press a coin of the proper denomination upon 
the cardboard firmly enough to leave a definite 
impression; then, with a very sharp-pointed 
knife, cut out each circle. You must be exceed- 
ingly careful not to get them too large, or the 
coins will not stay in when placed in the holes. 
This cutting is a very accurate piece of work. 

















Strong paper 


must be pasted behind the 
so that the coins, pressed in 
will not fall out at the back. If 
one shect of paper is not sufficient to give enough 
strength two or three 
pasted over the 


round openings, 
from the front, 


sheets may be used, one 
Ordinary paper and 
library paste may be used, or sheets of gummed 
paper may be found more convenient. The 
paper may be pasted over the entire back of the 


other. 









/ Sie ee sti and frre horses « 
rest that money 
f on nice whe v1 wealthy, a etna 
if youwant them why you" aut 
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card, or only over the portion where the holes 
are cut. s in sheets 


eventeen inches by twenty-two and costs but 


The gummed paper come 


two cents a sheet, but plain round ‘‘stickers” 
will be found a very convenient substitute for 
the sheets of paper These come in boxes of one 
thousand for about twentycents. When the cards 


stickers” 
over and under the coins 


are used for mailing ‘‘ should be pasted 


to insure their safety. 









r - on | cake. Keeps indefinitely after tin is opened—and is always 
| sweet and delicious Gives perfect results. 
eh — wrath You should order atintoday. Should your dealer 
t the Soong peo not have it in stock, send to us for the size desired, 
i agebszee fay ok midraeg enclosing the amount, and we will send you the tin. 
\ Manufacturing Co. of America, 447 N. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 
®. : 
You should have a copy 
of our new catalogue, 
which we will send you on 
receipt of a postal mention 
ing THE Lapies’ Homrt 
JOURNAL. Wecan supply 
you with all materials for 
| OIL. WATERCOLOR anc 
STS | CHINA PAINTING, 
| MA The F 
oe | e Fry Art Co 
ae 41 West 25th St., N. Y. City | 
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It is when used for the baby’s 
sensitive skin that its great 
fineness, fluffy softness, its 
snowy whiteness and soothing, 
antiseptic qualities show the 
superiority of 


« Cilliawd 
C Talc’ Powder 


These same qualities also make 
it best for the mother’s toilet 
and for the man who shaves. 


; ‘Two odors, Violet and Carna- 
tion. 


Liberal 
Sample Offer 


Send 4 cents 
in stamps and 
let us mail you 
a sample and 
show you its 
incom parable 
features. State 
whether Violet 
or Carnation is 
wanted. 





Ask your dealer 
| for Williams’ 

Toilet Soaps, 
| Jersey Cream, 
Violet, Lilac, 
Heliotrope, 
Carnation, etc, 





Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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You get 








Accurate 


Thinking 


And 


Efforts Count 


When you feed brains on 


Grape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Jattle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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“Lady E Bell” ICING 


All Ready 
. For Spreading 


on the Cake 


sady Bell” 
















Saves Time 


Saves Worry Sine 
ga 


In 10c, Spu n Ic ing is anew and 
25c, 50¢ deliciously dainty cre- 
and ation by makers of 
$1.00 U-ALL-NO 
tins 


After Dinner 
Icing is always ready to 


Mint, 


** Lady Beli’’ be spread on the 
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DON’T MISS IT 


New York’s Leading 


Fashion Catalogue 
Write for FREE Copy TO-DAY 


6B 160-Page Book is the most Complete 
and Authoritative Publication on New 
York Styles for Spring and Summer, rgro. 
It faithfully illustrates and fully describes 
everything to wear for 


Women, Misses, Girls, Boys and Babies 


At Money-Saving Prices 
The lowest ever quoted for reliable merchandise 
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L 34223 — ONE - PIECE 
FINISHED LINGERIE 


DRESS OF 
BATISTE, 


SHEER SILK- 
equal in style and ap 


pearance to the high-pri e eareme tions of New York's ‘ Sinartest 
shops. The style of t dres' puggestiv of the popular and 
becoming Empire Nery a we recommend it to the. oman 
who is seeking h dressy frock for Summer wear which is bo 

chic and distinctive. The dress has a panel front, whi cots 
as far as the flounce, and ‘a full Empire waist, tastefully trimmed 
with a chemisette of Venise lace and insertions of Val and imi 
tation Irish crochet. Clusters of Princess tucks and insertions of 


crochet lace extend from the waist-line to the founce all around. 
The full-length sleeves are daintily finished with lace insertion. 
The flounce is side-plaited, and finished with rows of lace and 
clusters of tucks. The dress closes in back. White only. SIZES 
— 32to 44 Bust Measure. Length of Skirt about 40 inches. Itis 
finished with deep hem so that the length may be easily ad- 


justed by the customer if found necessary 
_ Splendid $"750 


Value 


We prepay express or postage to your home, 
Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory 
Address Dept. L 


FET. | NEW ew TORK. | 


SIXTH | SEXTH ALIS "1020". 
ee | 

















Residence of George Ade, 
(Statned with Cabot’s Shingle Stains.) 


Brook, ind. 


W. D. Mann, Architect, Chicago 


What it Means 


to have your shingles stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


It means that they will not rot; 
will be soft and rich; that they will wear as long 
as colors can, and grow old gracefully; that the 
cost will be 50 per cent less than painting. Made 
in all colors, and ‘* Creosote is the best wood pre- 
servative kno wn.’ he only Creosote Stains 

Samples of statned w 


that the colors 


mt sent Sreeon request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., 2 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents at All Central Points 














ELECTRO— 





SILICON 


Cleans and 
Gold, Silver, 







Polishes nayene 

Plated-Ware, Glass, 
Nickel, Copper, Brass, Tin and 
Steel. Removes tarnish easily and 
uickly and imparts an ya ers ge brilliancy. 
erfectly harmless. Avoid subs Ss. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Full Sized Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 
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— as HY should women take more 


interest in politics than their 
husbands do in fashions?” I 
overheard a woman say the 
other day. ‘‘And even if we 
did we would not be allowed to 
< ee vote; so what’s the use? We 
cannot be expected to take an interest in national 
affairs when we are permitted no voice in them.” 

This curious apathy displayed by American 
women toward a subject of such vital importance 
is general, and the reason for it is a subject for 
conjecture among the women of Europe. The 
American woman, with her personal freedom, 
shrewd insight and undeniable energy, would 
possess a scope of influence along these lines 
infinitely broader and more useful than that 
permitted the women of any other nationality; 
and yet this is not true in fact, and we are forced 
to attribute the reason to indifference on the part 
of the American woman herself. 

To accept the view of the woman just quoted 
—to the effect that a woman cannot take an 
interest in politics because she is not allowed to 
vote—is to place her in the same category with 
the little girl who declares huffily to her com- 
panions, ‘‘I won’t play if I can’t be IT.” So 
we must look elsewhere for the cause, and I think 
we shall find it due partly to her ignorance of her 
true position and willful neglect of the powers 
that are hers for the wielding, and partly to the 
confines of the pedestal upon which she is hoisted 
by her good-natured American husband —and 
which limits her view to the woman across the 
street, whose pedestal she conceives to be higher 
than her own and, therefore, more desirable. 























How Little She Accomplishes Now 


CLEVER French writer iis igs 6 a | 
could choose my sex and birthplace I would 
shout at the top of my ‘Oh, pleasc 
make me an American woman!’” Yet, with all 
her liberty, all her intelligence, all her power 
over the rulers of her kingdom, how little she 
accomplishes in proportion to her possibilities! 
“But why should she bother herself about 
such things ?” exclaimed the husband of a pretty 
little woman I know, when I referred the matter 
to him. ‘‘I give her everything she wants. It 
is my pleasure to spare her any 


once 


voice: 


r disagreeable 
Why should 
that she 
soil her dainty fingers tampering with political 


responsibility that I possibly can. 
I wish—wl 


y should she herself wish 


machinery ? It is dirty work, even for men.’ 


‘*Perhaps,”’ I said, ‘‘she re 
her the right to free her 
that she is a child, 

“Deny her?” 


ents your denying 
elf from 
an idiot o1 


an assumption 
a criminal.” 
he exclaimed indignantly. ‘‘] 
deny her nothing! If she wants to vote, 
let her vote. But, my dear lady, 
my word for it, she doesn’t want to.” 

Sut I didn’t take his word for it. Instead, the 
very next morning I tucked a paper under my 
arm, which chronicled on its front page 
of intense national importance, 
across the street to his house. 

“Oh,” exclaimed his wife when she caught 
sight of me, ‘‘you have brought over the paper! 
Tom carried ours downtown this morning.” 

‘*You are to mine,” I replied. 

‘Thank you so much,” she murmured grate- 
fully. ‘*Elizabeth sent over the pattern of that 
darling little kimono she has, and she wants it 
back by noon, and I haven’t a bit of newspaper 
in the house to cut it off on.” 

“Oh, L see,” I nodded glumly. 
perhaps, you wanted to read it.” 

“Oh, no,” she replied. ‘‘I never bother to 
read the papers—that is, anything but ‘Social 
Notes’ and ‘Hints to Young Housekeepers.’ I 
really haven’t time, you know.” 

Then I ventured further by way of experi- 
ment: “I see that the National Council of 
French Women has been circulating a mammoth 
petition in favor of Women’s Suffrage.” 

‘‘Dear me! Are you interested in that sort 
of thing?” she exclaimed in a tone that plainly 
indicated that she didn’t think it very ‘“nice.” 

This woman is the mother of three young sons, 
and her case is not an exception. 


why, 


bless her, take 


»an event 
and tripped 


welcome 


“*T thought, 


Let Her Take Up Wholesome Patriotism 


F AVERAGE feminine America would fora few 

years expend in wholesome patriotism the time 
she otherwise devotes to frills and social ambi 
t.on, what a mighty revolution would take place! 
The average American mother will naturally and 
commendably concern herself 
spiritual welfare. If, while descended from a 
long line of Catholic forebears, he should sud 
denly evince Protestant inclinations, his mother 
would spare no effort to stamp his youthful 
mind indelibly with spiritual views of her own 
and her church’s interpretation, and in at least 
five cases out of ten she would succeed. And 
why? Because her convictions are defined and 
her enthusiasm is unbounded, and because she 
believes that she is advancing his personal wel- 
fare and conferring a blessing on the world at 
large. Nor would the fact that she was not 
permitted to voice her religious opinions from 
the pulpit present any valid excuse in her own 
eyes for a passive indifference to the subject. 

But with regard to the material laws which 
govern her son’s material existence and make 


with her boy’s 





Before the American 4 
Woman Votes 


By Jessie Atkinson McGriff () 
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spiritual laws possible, she is perfectly satisfied 
that he form a conception of them in any hap- 
hazard way that his untrained mind may suggest. 
Surely, if women, and men, too, would stop to 
view this matter calmly and in its true propor- 
tions they would realize that next in importance 
to securing a proper relation between our souls 
and God is the necessity of a proper relation ex- 
isting between ourselves and our country. 


She Should Really Know Her Country 


W* ARE told here and therein our lesson 
books, I believe, that it is a fine thing to be 
patriotic and love our country and serve it. In 
the time of war it is considered, also, a fine thing 
for women to send their husbands, sons and 
sweethearts to the battlefield with brave words 
on unfaltering lips, and have these dear menfolk 
tramp away with the light of conquest in their 
eyes and their hearts filled with patriotic fervor. 
Their duty toward their country must Le done 
at all costs; their service to her must be given 
without considering the cost, else they are cow- 
ards. What beautiful sentiments, surely. Yes, 
beautiful indeed, if they were true—true, I mean, 
in a deep, not in a surface, sense. The silver that 
is spread upon a brass surface is just as truly 
silver, no doubt, as that which bears the mark of 
sterling, and it looks just as well, too—as long as 
it lasts. It won’t stand the test, however, of 
a daily rubbing. And neither does our exalted, 
self-sacrificing patriotism. 

‘*We Americans,” is often boasted, ‘‘may not 
make a great ‘to do’ about our country, but when 
the test comes—when she really needs us—just 
watch us rally around the ‘dear old flag.’” That 
is very true, and on the Fourth of July this ‘‘dear 
old flag” flutters from the housetops; cannon 
boom and allsorts of firecrackers go offanda great 
number of ‘‘patrioticky” little boys and girls 
every year are sacrificed on the altar of patriot- 
ism. If you will read any newspaper published in 
the United States on the fifth of next July and 
count up the number of these human sacri- 
fices, the extent and fervor of our patriotism will 
be undoubtedly a matter of pride and much 
satisfaction to us! Yes, even these 
sufficiently public-spirited to die for their coun- 
try, and all of our menfolk will fight for her 
if Uncle Sam says the word. Oh, dear me, yes! 
But when it comes to living for this country of 
ours—when it even comes to loving he 


become 


babies are 


renough to 
thoroughly acquainted with he that 
matter. 


Of cour sc, WE 


is another 
5, but of 
significance, her 


her boundarie 
and their 
condition as relat ing to other countries and to her 
subjects—in short, that which forms the soul of 
her—how many of us know anything of that? 
I;ven those who can vote think that it is an 
awful bore, and many who don’t vote will say 
that no decent man will run for office, so where’s 
the sense in supporting a scalawag ? 


all know 
he laws governing het 


Why Should She Vote? 


ND of those of us who cannot vote, some few 
are making a great commotion about it, cry 

ing out bitterly that ‘We will not be classed as 
idiots and criminals any 
ballot!” when they know, 
that when approached, admit 
cither that they are not interested in the subject, 
or that it would be nice to know they could vote 
if they wanted Sut as to why they should 
vote they could not tell you, nor would they admit 
that casting the ballot is the least privilege that 
could be accorded them, and that they are con- 
stantly using this apparent injustice as a cloak un- 
der which to shirk their own responsibility toward 
their sons, their husbands and their country. 

Should women be granted suffrage? Most 
assuredly —when they are qualified to accept it. 
The fact that they are as well qualified to have a 
voice in affairs of the nation as most of the men 
tnius privileged does not prove their right to it; 
on the contrary, it only makes a bad matter 
worse by piling ignorance and irresponsibility 
upon existing ignorance and _ irresponsibility. 
When I hear the small minority of women who 
are politically well informed bewailing the denial 
of their right to vote I want to ask them how 
they can spare the time to run after a meaning- 
less bauble (the casting of the ballot) when there 
is so much real work waiting for them todo. In 
other words, if they will pause and look at the 
matter of citizenship in its true sense, as a priv- 
ilege to be won by an individual, not asa ‘‘right,” 
they will surely divert this relentless pursuit of 
a form into the pursuit of raising the 
object which the form represents to the respect 
and dignity which it deserves. 

If 1 were asked seriously what could be con- 
sidered the most demoralizing obstacle placed 
i the way of the American woman’s natural and 
vigorous development I should say, Immediate 
and universal suffrage. And were I asked, on 
the other hand, what would be considered the 
most universal blessing conferred upon her, and 
through her upon the country at large, I should 
say that she be awakened by any means what- 
ever to a thorough conception of her duty and 
direct influence as wife and mother upon the 
prosperity and well-being of the American na- 
tion. Then the question of ‘‘Woman’s Rights” 
will adjust itself. 


Give us the 
if they will confess it, 


longer. 


most women, 


nobler 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1910 








De Bevoise 


Figure-Forming Brassiere will give 


The“Figure Beautiful” 


Women, the world over, unite in pro- 
claiming the DE BEVOISE figure- 
forming Brassiere the one best dress 
foundation, and prefer it to any corset 
cover or brassiere made. Both the fit 
and general appearance of any gown 
are wonderfully improved by wearing it. 


It combines in one simple garment :— 


A superbly fitting, boned corset cover 
Acorrect andcomfortable bust support 
A restful back and shoulder brace 
An ideal figure beautifier. 


Some exclusive DE BEVOISE features are : 
Reinforced armshields, insuring double durability. 
Expert shaping and tailoring. 

Removable boning, placed inside the garment, 
invisible through the sheerest gown. 
Materials are fine nainsook, batiste or sateen, 
tastefully trimmed with lace and ribbon. Fifty 
styles, designed for every type of figure. Sizes 
32 to 48; white or black—$1.00 up. 
Style No. 1906 (illustrated above) our most 


popular number—fine batiste, torchon lace, 
satin ribbon, $1.00 each. 

The De Bevoise Brassiere pene agg *“debb-e-voice 
brassy-air’’) is sold by all good dealers. Insist on the 
DE BEVOISE BRASSIERE label. It guarantees 
satisfaction, or money refunded. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we wi 

Write for our 1910 Fashion Booklet, 


** The Figure 
Beautiful’ 


‘—free on receipt of your dealer's name 


Chas. R. DeBevoiseCo.3-4Unien Sauare 


New Y 

















Freedom of Movement 


and adequate 
port combined 
never possible until the 
advent of 


hose sup- 
was 





The Wilson Hose Supporter 


which abolishes all the uncomfortable features of or 
dinary supporters by use of the “compensating loop’ 
which, by following every movement of the body 
avoids undue strain on stockings or underwear, but 
by its gentle though unrelaxing support keeps the 
hosiery smooth, snug, without wrinkles, at all times 

Wilson Supporters are the best ever invented to 
Women, Misses and Children. They save unde 
clothes and hosiery. 

Women’s and 
Misses’ lisle web, 
25¢; silk finish, 
50c; colors, white, 
black, pink, blue. 
Children’s style 
‘*stay-on-all-day”’ 
for girls or boys, 
3 to i2 years, 
white or black 
web, 25c. 





Tf not at your deal- 
ex's, mailed postpaid A. M. WILSON 
eee rere COMPANY 
Try them a week. s 
It not pleased, 101 Main St. 
purchase price Cherokee, 
and postage back. lowa 









Can’t upset. 








Keep Baby 
Outdoors 


Let it rock ge! 
to and fro mater 
the trees in the 





Hinged cover keeps baby from cra 
ing out. Useful indoors as bassinet. For babies uy 
3 years old. Finest reed. Complete with rope. Ma 
tress if desired. Write for Special Trial Offer. 
We also make the Oriole Go-Basket. Booklet free 


THE WITHROW MFG. CO 
238 Walnut Street Cincinnati, O. 








~ Beautify Your 





My illustrated 


Beautify your home with trees and shrubs. A 
catalog and planting guide is a perfect mine of information. 


Catalog and Bargain sheet Write To-day. 


D. Hill, Dundee Nurseries, Box 200, Dundee, Illinois. 



















































































‘ 
“Long Life to Your 
Silver Plate’’ 

is the title - a — cai new 1G 

AW) patterns of Alvin Plate. Its a 4 

5%} well-conceived little book, we 1G 

ih think, and it tells you how Alvin Ke 

a Plate is given that unique sterling a) 

Ys) silver character and finish found in (SY 

ee no other plated ware. It will be By 

ie a pleasure to send this book to ca) 

( i those who will address Dept. J. i 

a ALVIN MFG. CO. dy) 

(me 54 Maiden Lane New York Van 
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DRESS SHIELDS 


HILE there may be other Dress Shields 
that are odorless when you buy them, 
the ofp Shields are the only Dress Shields 
that are odorless when you WEAR them. 
They contain no rubber, are cool, light, 
white, do not chafe, absolutely moisture proof 
and washable. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


At all good stores, or a sample pair sent for 25c. 


Our “Dress Shield Brieflet’’ sent free. 
The oe Manufacturing Company 











Dept. 1, Middletown, Conn. 
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ae Knitted Table Padding 













r Send iia. 7 ea 
for a shea . ty 
Booklet 4 Fano ae 25 
Free i 


' Soft, 
Thick 
Padding 


that gives quiet, re- 
tined table service, 
protects the table 
from hot dishes and 
the china from breaking. 
Inquire at Dry Goods Stores. 
Lf not obtainable send us 
dealer’s name. 


THE KNITTED PADDING CO., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 


OLD CARPETS 


MADE INTO 


RUGS 


NY RUG CO. 401 W.124 @ ST NY 
P AVA oa ee ok © ee —1 ©) ©) A @ Oe <i 
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N ONE corner of the dingy old 
building in Washington where 
the National Treasury is sit- 
uated—and down in the 
basement at that—sits a kindly- 
faced old lady. On the rolls of 
the Government she figures as 
‘““Mrs. Amanda E. Brown, Re- 
demption Clerk.”? This means that she redeems 
currency which, through accident or wear, is in 
such condition that it is not 
fit to be paid out, and, there- 
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A Woman Who Gives Away 
Millions Yearly 


By Day Allen Willey 
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only a few fragments. This work required sev- 
eral hours. The magnifying-glass was focused 
on each piece, but even it revealed no clue to 
the original value. So, taking her microscope, 
sie succeeded in getting one of the pieces upon 
its bed and after a few minutes’ study found it 
to be a piece of a twenty-dollar note. The other 
fragments thus examined were finally determined 
to be of the same denomination. The box had 
contained one hundred and ten dollars—con- 
sisting of five twenty-dollar 
bills and one wurdalier bill. 








fore, is of no value to its 
owner unless he can ex- 
change it for new money. 
So it has been Mrs. Brown’s 
duty for over twenty years 
to examine such currency 
and to give its owner the 
sum it represents in new, 
clean money. So much of 
this cut, torn, burned and 
acid-eaten currency has 
passed through her hands 
in the many years that she 
has been in the public serv- 
ice that she has actually 
given away more millions 
probably than any other 
woman in the world—yes, 
given it away, for the 
money for which it is ex- | 
changed is destroyed like | 











When the owner sent the 
box to the Treasury he de- 
scribed the currency. His 
description was not given 
to Mrs. Brown, but hers 
tallied exactly with his. 


bias fire which swept San 
Francisco so heated the 
safes and vaults of its mer- 
chants and bankers that it 
baked and melted much of 
the riches they contained. 
We would think that gold 
and silver coin would re- 
sist the heat where the 
‘*greenback” and ‘‘yellow- 
back” would be destroyed; 
but, strange asit may seem, 
when some of the safe doors 
were opened the metals had 














so much waste paper, ex- 
cept a little which is kept 
at the Treasury as souve- 
nirs of Mrs. Brown’s skill. 

Odd indeed are some of 
people hoard their wealth. Many a chimney 
is used as a savings-bank in the summer; a 
crack in the floor, where money may be stowed 
Leneath the boards, is another place which the 
housewife may consider safe; it is a common 
thing for the thrifty farmer to dig a hole in the 
ground and bury the box containing his savings 
and mark the spet by a stone or wooden slab. 
But sometimes a cold day comes and the family 
forgets the fireplace bank. Many a house burned 
to the ground has not been worth so much as the 
roll of bills hidden under its floor, while the 
farmer does not remember that the moisture 
of the ground may rust his strong-box buried in 
the earth, and its contents become water-soaked 
until he cannot read the lettering on the bills. 


the places in which 


HIS is why boxes 
and other packages 
containing what once 
was money are daily 
Lrought tothe Treas 


ury Department. All 
of these are not sent ey 
to Mrs. Brown, but id 
ail of the hard er 
cases,” as they are 
termed, are turned 
over to her bills so 
Ledly mutilated by 
fire or some other 


cause that the ordi 
nary observer could 
not detect the slight 
est resemblance to 
American currency. 

It is worth while to follow this veteran moncy 
detective as she works. With an ordinary 
magnifying-glass she can often identify scraps 
of scorched paper, although not a figure is 
visible. Possibly there are a dozen scraps in all. 
Carefully placing them on a sheet of white 
paper she first looks at the edges to see if any 
parts will fit into each other. Piecing the note 
together as much as possible she closely scans 
it for some mark of identification. At last the 
magnifying-glass reveals it, and, shoving the 
sneet to one side, she opens a little drawer, takes 
out a new bill and gives it to the owner of the 
scraps, for the United States regards the skill of 
this little old lady so highly that her decision is 
always accepted as final. If she says that the 
heap of blackened paper before her was once of 
the value of ten thou 
sand dollars the one 
who sent it will re 
ceive this sum in 
return. And herhon 


Currency to the 


Examining Fragments of a Bank Bill 
With Her Magnifying-Glass 





In This Mass of Charred Paper Mrs. Brown Detected 
» Amount of $250 


hivaach Bdge, kid 


fused into a shapeless mass, 
while the rolls and packages 
of currency had merely been 
charred about their edges 
and had changed to a brown or black tint. More 
than half a million dollars of this baked money 
was sent across the continent to be identified 
at the Treasury by Mrs. Brown and her assist- 
ants; but so successful were they that during 
their labor, which lasted nearly a year, only a 
few fragments were given up as hopeless. 

Day after day this littke woman in black sits 
behind her counter, but her work-table is a broad 
window-sill just at the right of it where the 
light is stronger. Her tools are few and simple 
—the long, thin, steel paper-knife, a lead pencil, 
a smooth, round penholder gradually tapering 
to a point, a penknife and a magnifying-glass. 
The microscope is needed only occasionally and 
is put away in a drawer most of the time, Pen 
and pencil are useful in straightening the creases 
of the one-time bank- 
notes so that she can 
examine them more 
closely, and the blade 
of the paper-cutter 
presses the surface 
firmly upon the white 
blotter which form 
a groundwork to aid 
hersight. Sometimes 


| doc Ss 


sne not ¢€ven 
4 need the magnifying 
glass—relying on her 


‘‘working spectacles”’ 
as she calls them. 

The truth is that 
her really marvelous 
knowledge of money 
is the principal reason 
for her success. It 
was back in 1875 that Mrs. Brown, a Methodist 
clergyman’s widow, was forced to earn a liveli 
hood. She entered the dingy old building, re- 
ceiving her appointment from President Grant. 
Since then she has handled paper money of 
every sort and condition. Year after year from 
morning to night she counted package after 
package of paper money to verify its contents 
So familiar did she become with money ” 
that some of her associates say she could tell 
a five-dollar bill from a hundred-dollar bill in 
the dark merely by feeling it. 


** new 


RS. BROWN is too modest to admit this, but 

when asked to give her own reason for her 
peculiar talent she says it is because she studies 
what is on every note that is engraved by the 
Government. Then 
you learn what few 
know outside the 
Treasury Depart- 
that 








ment: every 
esty is so far beyond issue of paper cur- 
question that the rency has at least one 
_— gives her au mark which differs 
thority to pay out from those on all 
good money in ex- other issues. It may 
change for mutilated be merely a vertical 
money without ask- or horizontal line of 
ing permission of any a certain size. It 
one, provided threc- may be merely a tiny 
fifths of the original circle or a cross. As 
bank bills are con fast as each issue 


tained in the picce 
+ receives. 


(Piet the antes! 
cases which Mr 
Brown has ever had 


Ihe Mut 


lated Remains 
Identified b 
imine was where 


V ] 
i Wad 


10 Cx 
ol currency 
Lon box for safe a house 
} was burned ne 
found among the ruins, but luckil 


to cool 


NOX 
y it was allowed 
thoroughly before the top was removed, 


otherwise its contents would probably have been 


turned to ashes on exposure to the air. When 
opened the bills were found to be a mass of 
charred embers of a deep black color. So far 


s could be seen not a sign remained to indicate 
that this stuff had once been money. The box 
was sent to Washington, and the Treasury 
officials who first saw it shook their heads. They 
could not see a sign by which to identify any of 
it. The box finally reached Mrs. Brown. She 
removed the mass of charred paper and laid 
it on a sheet of white blotting-paper, and, with 
her thin paper-cutter, managed to separate the 
remains of each bill from the rest, breaking off 
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comes from the press 
a sample is sent to the 
Redemption Clerk, 
who looks over each 


[hree Ten-Dollar Notes square inch of it until 
Single Mar sne finds the distir 
guishing mark But 
while doing this the camera of het brain has made 
a mental picture of the note so clear and minute 


that she could tell you every character upon it 
When the remnants in the box or package are 
pread out on the window-sill the first thing to 
detect is the ‘‘mark,” but the bit containing it 
may be missing, so she must study the style of 
the lettering if there is anything left of the 
inscription. Perhaps a figure or so may be still 
legible, or merely its shape and size may tell the 
value of the bill, for she knows the kind of 
numerals used in every denomination. 

The little nook in the Treasury basement is 
one of the show places to which the guides daily 
bring visitors. Nowhere, however, is the sight so 
fascinating as in this window corner where alittle 
old lady is making the embers give up their 
secrets. She may be likened to a magician, but 
she is one who has brought happiness to many. 
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Your Clothes 
Without Expense 


Correct Spring and Summer Styles 
Popular Fabrics, Weaves and Colors 


Tailored Suits, Coats, Skirts and Waists, 
Washable Suits, Dresses and Skirts, 
Lingerie Dressesand Waists,Pet- 
ticoats, Under-Muslins, Etc. 


Our Guarantee-Tag on Every Garment 











You Can Clothe Yourself Completely Out of the 
Money You Spend for Family-Supplies 


By LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 


For example, Dress No. 3905 is given with a 
$10 purchase of our Products and Dress No. 
2010-29 is given with a $20 purchase. 

You have to buy many of the articles on our 
list somewhere, right along: Coffee, ‘leas, Spices, 
Extracts, Baking Powder, Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps, etc.,—in all, our Products number over 
325 common necessities of the highest quality. 

When you buy direct from us, the manufac- 
turers, the prices you pay include but our single 
profit in addition to the cost of manufacture; you 
save and are given all the expenses and profits of 
middlemen. That is how you get so much more 
for your money from us. 

The handsome articles given to you represent 
what you actually save on your purchases of our 
Products. 


Our New Spring Catalog FREE 


It illustrates and describes our entire line of 
Wearing-Apparel, also complete lines of Rugs, 
Carpets, Furniture, Crockery and other household 
furnishings, —in all, over 1600 offers. 

You will want to see the new Spring and 
Summer styles, so send for acopy now. It will 
cost you nothing and will place you under no obli- 
gations. Simply fill in the Coupon and mail it to 


Dept. 41 Larkin Cv. Buffalo, N.Y. 


If West of the Mississippi mail to 
Larkin Co., Dept. 41, Peoria, Il. 





FILL IN THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


Lathina Co. Please mail, postpaid, your new 
Spring Catalog No. 41 


Name ———— 
St. and No 

or R. D. 

P.O otate 
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PAINT AND E 
RNISH REMOVER 










AND MISSION FINISHES 


will make your old furni- 
ture or woodwork like new. 
Works like magic—inex- 
pensive and easyto apply. 


Ask your dealer. Sam- 
ples and booklets free. 
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DON’T MISS IT 


New York’s Leading 


Fashion Catalogue 
Write for FREE Copy TO-DAY 


to 160 Page Book is the most —— 
and Authoritative Publication on New 
York Styles for Spring and Summer, 1910. 
It faithfully illustrates and fully describes 
everything to wear for 


Women, Misses, Girls, Boys and Babies 
At Money-Saving Prices 


The lowest ever quoted for reliable merchandise 








we ‘othe 


a 








L34223— ONE-PIECE DRESS OF SHEER SILK- 
FINISHED LINGERIE BATISTE, equal in style and ap 
pearance to the high-priced productions of New York's sinartest 
shops. The style of the dress is suggestive of the popular and 
becoming E:npire styles, and we recommend it to the woman 
who is seeking a dressy frock for Summer wear which is both 
chic and distinctive. The dress has a panel front, which extends 
as far as the flounce, and a full Empire waist, tastefully trimined 
with a chemisette of Venise lace and insertions of Val and imi 
tation Irish crochet. Clusters of Princess tucks and insertions o 
crochet lace extend from the waist-line to the flounce all around. 
The full-length sleeves are daintily finished with lace insertion. 
The flounce is side-plaited, and finished with rows of lace and 
clusters of tucks. The dress closes in back. White only. SIZES 
—32 to 44 Bust Measure. Length of Skirt about 40 inches. It is 
finished with deep hem so that the length may be easily ad- 
justed by the customer if found necessary 


Splendid $7750 


Value 
We prepay express or postage to your home. 
Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory 
Address Dept. L 
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Residence of George Ade, Brook, Ind. 
(Statned with Cabot's Shingle Stains.) 
W. D. Mann, Architect, Chicago 


What it Means 


to have your shingles stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


It means that they will not rot; that the colors 
will be soft and rich; that they will wear as long 
as colors can, and grow old gracefully; that the 
cost will be 50 per cent less than painting. Made 
in all colors, and ‘* Creosote is the best wood pre- 
servative known.”” ‘The only Creosote Stains. 

Samples of stained wood sent free on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., 2 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents at All Central Points 


Crawford 0 
| SIXTH JAV.19"T020" STREET. f NEW YORK. | | 

















ELECTRO- 


Cleans and Polishes anything: 
Gold, Silver, Plated-Ware, Glass, 
Nickel, Copper, Brass, Tin and 
Steel. Removes tarnish easily and 
uickly and imparts an unsurpassed brilliancy. 
erfectly harmless. Avoid substitutes. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Full Sized Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 
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— -y HY should women take more 


interest in potitics than their 
| husbands do in fashions?” I 
overheard a woman say the 
other day. ‘‘And even if we 
did we would not be allowed to 
<a vote; so what’s the use? We 
cannot be expected to take an interest in national 
affairs when we are permitted no voice in them.” 

This curious apathy displayed by American 
women toward a subject of such vital importance 
is general, and the reason for it is a subject for 
conjecture among the women of Europe. The 
American woman, with her personal freedom, 
shrewd insight and undeniable energy, would 
possess a scope of influence along these lines 
infinitely broader and more useful than that 
permitted the women of any other nationality; 
and yet this is not true in fact, and we are forced 
to attribute the reason to indifference on the part 
of the American woman herself. 

To accept the view of the woman just quoted 
—to the effect that a woman cannot take an 
interest in politics because she is not allowed to 
vote—is to place her in the same category with 
the little girl who declares huffily to her com- 
panions, ‘‘I won’t play if I can’t be IT.” So 
we must look elsewhere for the cause, and I think 
we shall find it due partly to her ignorance of her 
true position and willful neglect of the powers 
that are hers for the wielding, and partly to the 
confines of the pedestal upon which she is hoisted 
by her good-natured American husband —and 
which limits her view to the woman across the 
street, whose pedestal she conceives to be higher 
than her own and, therefore, more desirable. 























How Little She Accomplishes Now 


CLEVER French writer once said: ‘‘If I 
could choose my sex and birthplace I would 
shout at the top of my voice: ‘Oh, please 
’” Yet, with all 
her liberty, all her intelligence, all her power 
over the rulers of her kingdom, how little she 
accomplishes in proportion to her possibilities ! 
‘*But why should she bother herself about 
such things?” exclaimed the husband of a pretty 
litthe woman I know, when I referred the matter 
to him, ‘‘I give her everything she wants. It 
is my pleasure to spare her any disagreeable 
responsibility that I possibly can. Why should 
I wish—why should she herself wish—that she 
soil her dainty fingers tampering with political 
machinery? It is dirty work, even for men.” 

‘*Perhaps,”’ I she resents your denying 
her the right to free herself from an assumption 
that she is a child, an idiot or a criminal.” 

‘*Deny her?” he exclaimed indignantly. ‘‘] 
deny her nothing! If she wants to vote, why, 
bless her, let her vote. But, my dear lady, take 
my word for it, she doesn’t want to.” 

But I didn’t take his word for it. Instead, the 
very next morning I tucked a paper under my 
arm, which chronicled on its front page an event 
of intense national importance, and tripped 
across the street to his house. 

“Oh,” exclaimed his wife when she caught 
sight of me, ‘‘you have brought over the paper! 
‘Tom carried ours downtown this morning.’’ 

‘You are welcome to mine,” I replied. 

‘*Thank you so much,” she murmured grate- 
fully. ‘‘Elizabeth sent over the pattern of that 
darling little kimono she has, and she wants it 
back by noon, and I haven’t a bit of newspaper 
in the house to cut it off on.” 

‘*Oh, I see,”’ I nodded glumly. 
perhaps, you wanted to read it.” 

‘Oh, no,” she replied. ‘‘I never bother to 
read the papers—that is, anything but ‘Social 
Notes’ and ‘Hints to Young Housekeepers.’ I 
really haven’t time, you know.” 

Then I ventured further by way of experi- 
ment: ‘I see that the National Council of 
French Women has been circulating a mammoth 
petition in favor of Women’s Suffrage.” 

‘*Dear me! Are you interested in that sort 
of thing?” she exclaimed in a tone that plainly 
indicated that she didn’t think it very ‘‘nice.” 

This woman is the mother of three young sons, 
and her case is not an exception. 


make me an American woman! 


ara. ** 


**T thought, 


Let Her Take Up Wholesome Péetriotism 


F AVERAGE feminine America would for a few 

years expend in wholesome patriotism the time 
she otherwise devotes to frills and social ambi- 
t.on, what a mighty revolution would take place! 
The average American mother will naturally and 
commendably concern herself with her boy’s 
spiritual welfare. If, while descended from a 
long line of Catholic forebears, he should sud- 
denly evince Protestant inclinations, his mother 
would spare no effort to stamp his youthful 
mind indelibly with spiritual views of her own 
and her church’s interpretation, and in at least 
five cases out of ten she would succeed. And 
why? Because her convictions are defined and 
her enthusiasm is unbounded, and because she 
believes that she is advancing his personal wel- 
fare and conferring a blessing on the world at 
large. Nor would the fact that she was not 
permitted to voice her religious opinions from 
the pulpit present any valid excuse in her own 
eyes for a passive indifference to the subject. 

But with regard to the material laws which 
govern her son’s material existence and make 





LU Before the American : 
Woman Votes 
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spiritual laws possible, she is perfectly satisfied 
that he form a conception of them in any hap- 
hazard way that his untrained mind may suggest. 
Surely, if women, and men, too, would stop to 
view this matter calmly and in its true propor- 
tions they would realize that next in importance 
to securing a proper relation between our souls 
and God is the necessity of a proper relation ex- 
isting between ourselves and our country. 


She Should Really Know Her Country 


E ARE told here and therein our lesson 

books, I believe, that it is a fine thing to be 
patriotic and love our country and serve it. In 
the time of war it is considered, also, a fine thing 
for women to send their husbands, sons and 
sweethearts to the battlefield with brave words 
on unfaltering lips, and have these dear menfolk 
tramp away with the light of conquest in their 
eyes and their hearts filled with patriotic fervor. 
Their duty toward their country must Le done 
at all costs; their service to her must be given 
without considering the cost, else they are cow- 
ards. What beautiful sentiments, surely. Yes, 
beautiful indeed, if they were true—true, I mean, 
in a deep, not in a surface, sense. The silver that 
is spread upon a brass surface is just as truly 
silver, no doubt, as that which bears the mark of 
sterling, and it looks just as well, too—as long as 
it lasts. It won’t stand the test, however, of 
a daily rubbing. And neither does our exalted, 
self-sacrificing patriotism. 

‘*We Americans,” is often boasted, ‘‘may not 
make a great ‘to do’ about our country, but when 
the test comes—when she really needs us—just 
watch us rally around the ‘dear old flag.’” That 
is very true, and on the Fourth of July this ‘‘dear 
old flag” flutters from the housetops; cannon 
boom and allsorts of firecrackers go off anda great 
number of ‘‘patrioticky” little boys and girls 
every year are sacrificed on the altar of patriot- 
ism. If you will read any newspaper published in 
the United States on the fifth of next July and 
count up the number of these human sacri- 
fices, the extent and fervor of our patriotism will 
be undoubtedly a matter of pride and much 
satisfaction to us! Yes, even these babies are 
sufficiently public-spirited to die for their coun- 
try, and all of our menfolk will fight for her 
if Uncle Sam says the word. Oh, dear me, yes! 
But when it comes to living for this country of 
ours—when it even comes to loving her enough to 
become thoroughly acquainted with hei that 
is another matter. 

Of course, we all know her boundaries, but of 
the laws governing her and their significance, her 
condition as relating to other countries and to her 
subjects—in short, that which forms the soul of 
her—how many of us know anything of that? 
I;ven those who can vote think that it is an 
awful bore, and many who don’t vote will say 
that no decent man will run for office, so where’s 
the sense in supporting a scalawag ? 


Why Should She Vote? 


ND of those of us who cannot vote, some few 
are making a great commotion about it, cry- 
ing out bitterly that ‘‘We will not be classed as 
idiots and criminals any longer. Give us the 
ballot!” when they know, if they will confess it, 
that most women, when approached, admit 
cither that they are not interested in the subject, 
or that it would be nice to know they could vote 
if they wanted to. But as to why they should 
vote they could not tell you, nor would they admit 
that casting the ballot is the least privilege that 
could be accorded them, and that they are con- 
stantly using this apparent injustice as a cloak un- 
der which to shirk their own responsibility toward 
their sons, their husbands and their country. 

Should women be granted suffrage? Most 
assuredly —when they are qualified to accept it. 
The fact that they are as well qualified to have a 
voice in affairs of the nation as most of the men 
thus privileged does not prove their right to it; 
on the contrary, it only makes a bad matter 
worse by piling ignorance and irresponsibility 
upon existing ignorance and _ irresponsibility. 
When I hear the small minority of women who 
are politically well informed bewailing the denial 
of their right to vote I want to ask them how 
they can spare the time to run after a meaning- 
less bauble (the casting of the ballot) when there 
is so much real work waiting for them to do. In 
other words, if they will pause and look at the 
matter of citizenship in its true sense, as a priv- 
ilege to be won by an individual, not asa ‘‘right,” 
they will surely divert this relentless pursuit of 
a form into the nobler pursuit of raising the 
object which the form represents to the respect 
and dignity wich it deserves. 

If I were asked seriously what could be con- 
sidered the most demoralizing obstacle placed 
ia the way of the American woman’s natural and 
vigorous development I should say, Immediate 
and universal suffrage. And were I asked, on 
the other hand, what would be considered the 
most universal blessing conferred upon her, and 
through her upon the country at large, I should 
say that she be awakened by any means what- 
ever to a thorough conception of her duty and 
direct influence as wife and mother upon the 
prosperity and well-being of the American na- 
tion. Then the question of ‘‘Woman’s Rights” 
will adjust itself. 
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De Bevoise 


Figure-Forming Brassiere will give 


The“Figure Beautiful” 


Women, the world over, unite in pro- 
claiming the DE BEVOISE figure- 
forming Brassiere the one best dress 
foundation, and prefer it to any corset 
cover or brassiere made. Both the fit 
and general appearance of any gown 
are wonderfully improved by wearing it. 


It combines in one simple garment :— 


A superbly fitting, boned corset cover 
Acorrect andcomfortable bust support 
A restful back and shoulder brace 
An ideal figure beautifier. 


Some exclusive DE BEVOISE features are: 
Reinforced armshields, insuring double durability. 
Expert shaping and tailoring. 

Removable boning, placed inside the garment, 
invisible through the sheerest gown. 
Materials are fine nainsook, batiste or sateen, 
tastefully trimmed with lace and ribbon. Fifty 
styles, designed for every type of figure. Sizes 
32 to 48; white or black—$1.00 up. 
Style No. 1906 (illustrated above) our most 


popular number—fine batiste, torchon lace, 
satin ribbon, $1.00 each. 

The De Bevoise Brassiere (pronounced ‘‘debb-e-voice 
brassy-air’’) is sold by all good dealers. Insist on the 
DE BEVOISE BRASSIERE label. It guarantees 
satisfaction, or money refunded. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we will. 

Write for our 1910 Fashion Booklet, “‘ The Figure 


Beautiful’’—free on receipt of your dealer's name 


Chas. R. De BevoiseCo.33-AUnicn Sauare 

















Freedom of Movement 


and adequate hose sup- 
port combined, was 
never possible until the 
advent of 





The Wilson Hose Supporter 


which abolishes all the uncomfortable features of or- 
dinary supporters by use of the “compensating loop”’ 
which, by following every movement of the body 
avoids undue strain on stockings or underwear, but 
by its gentle though unrelaxing support keeps the 
hosiery smooth, snug, without wrinkles, at all times 
Wilson Supporters are the best ever invented fo: 
Women, Misses and Children. They save unde 
clothes and hosiery. 
Women’s and 
Misses’ lisle web, 
25c; silk finish, 
50c; colors, white, 
black, pink, blue. 
Children’s style 
‘*stay-on-all-day”’ 
for girls or boys, 
3 to i2 years, 
white or black 
web, 25c. 










If not at your deal- 


ex's, mailed postpaid n\ A. M. WILSON 


» re = of prt . . ‘\ COMPANY 
Try them a week. . 
It not pleased, 101 Main St. 
purchase price Cherokee, 
aud postage back. lowa 











Keep Baby 
Outdoors 


Let it rock gently 
to and fro under 
the trees in the 








Can’t upset. Hinged cover keeps baby from cvaz 
ig out. Useful indoors as bassinet. For babies up to 
3 years old. Finest reed. Complete with rope. Met 
tress if desired. Write for Special Trial Offer. 
We also make the Oriole Go-Basket. Booklet free 
THE WITHROW MFG. CO. ee 
238 Walnut Street Cincinnati, O. 








ye Beautify Your | 
Home 






Beautify your home with trees and shrubs. My illustrated 
catalog and planting guide is a perfect mine of information. 
Catalog and Bargain sheet free. Write To-day. 


D. Hill, Dundee Nurseries, Box 200, Dundee, Illinois. 
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“Long Life to Your 
Silver Plate ’’ 


is the title of a book showing new 
patterns of Alvin Plate. It’s a 


9 
Day well-conceived little book, we te 
(22) think, and it tells you how Alvin i 


Plate is given that unique sterling ut 
silver character and finish found in CY} 
no other plated ware. It will be 
a pleasure to send this book to ay 


those who will address Dept. J. OA) 
ALVIN MFG. CO. @) 


54 Maiden Lane New York Vac 
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TRADE MARK = 


REGISTERED 


Pree 


DRESS SHIELDS 


We there may be other Dress Shields 
that are odorless when you buy them, 
the Op Shields are the only Dress Shields 
that are odorless when you WEAR them. 

They contain no rubber, are cool, light, 
white, do not chafe, absolutely moisture proof 
and washable. 

EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


At all good stores, or a sample pair sent for 25c. 


Our “*Dress Shield Brieflet’’ sent free. 


The oe Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 1, Middletown, Conn. 


















= 
Knitted 


Booklet Wi 
Free 
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Soft, 
Thick 
Padding 


that gives quiet, re- 
fined table service, | bl 
protects the table a e 


from hot dishes and 
the china from breaking, 
Inquire at Dry Goods Stores. 
Lf not obtainable send us 
dealer’s name, 


THE KNITTED PADDING CO., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass, 


Table Padding 
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INTO 


RUGS 


NY RUG CO. 401 W.124 @ ST NY 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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N ONE corner of the dingy old 
C0 building in Washington where 
| the National Treasury is sit- 





uated—and down in the 
basement at that—sits a kindly- 
faced old lady. - ee of 

the Government she figures as 
OLE) ‘“Mrs. Amanda E. Brown, Re- 
demption Clerk.’’ This means that she redeems 
currency which, through accident or wear, is in 
such condition that it is not 
fit to be paid out, and, there- 























A Woman Who Gives Away 
Millions Yearly 


By Day Allen Willey 
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only a few fragments. This work required sev- 
eral hours. The magnifying-glass was focused 
on each piece, but even it revealed no clue to 
the original value. So, taking her microscope, 
sie succeeded in getting one of the pieces upon 
its bed and after a few minutes’ study found it 
to be a piece of a twenty-dollar note. The other 
fragments thus examined were finally determined 
to be of the same denomination. The box had 
contained one hundred and ten dollars—con- 
sisting of five twenty-dollar 
ills and one ten-dollar bill. 








owner unless he can ex- 
change it for new money. 
So it has been Mrs. Brown’s 
duty for over twenty years 
to examine such currency 
and to give its owner the 
sum it represents in new, 
clean money. So much of 
this cut, torn, burned and 
acid-eaten currency has 
passed through her hands 
in the many years that she 
has been in the public serv- 
ice that she has actually 
given away more millions 
probably than any other 
woman in the world—yes, 
given it away, for the 
money for which it is ex- 
changed is destroyed like 


fore, is of no value to its 











When the owner sent the 
box to the Treasury he de- 
scribed the currency. His 
description was not given 
to Mrs. Brown, but hers 
tallied exactly with his. 


HE fire which swept San 

Francisco so heated the 
safes and vaults of its mer- 
chants and bankers that it 
baked and melted much of 
the riches they contained. 
We would think that gold 
and silver coin would re- 
sist the heat where the 
‘*greenback” and ‘‘yellow- 
back” would be destroyed; 
but, strange as it may seem, 
when some of the safe doors 
were opened the metals had 











so much waste paper, ex- 





cept a little which is kept 
at the Treasury as souve- 
nirs of Mrs. Brown’s skill. 

Odd indeed are some of the places in which 
people hoard their wealth. Many a chimney 
is used as a savings-bank in the summer; a 
crack in the floor, where money may be stowed 
Leneath the boards, is another place which the 
housewife may consider safe; it is a common 
thing for the thrifty farmer to dig a hole in the 
ground and bury the box containing his savings 
and mark the spot by a stone or wocden slab. 
But sometimes a cold day comes and the family 
forgets the fireplace bank. Many a house burned 
to the ground has not been worth so much as the 
roll of bills hidden under its floor, while the 
farmer does not remember that the moisture 
of the ground may rust his strong-box buried in 
the earth, and its contents become water-soaked 
until he cannot read the lettering on the bills. 


"THIS is why boxes 

and other packages 
containing what once 
was money are daily 
Lrought to the Treas 


ury Department All 

of these are not sent tig 
to Mrs Brown, but “4 
ail of the ‘‘hard é 
causes,” as they are 


termed, are turned 


over to her—bills so 
bedly mutilated by 
fire or some other 


cause that the ordi 
nary observer could 
not detect the slight 
est resemblance to 
American currency. 

It is worth while to follow this veteran money 
detective as she works. With an ordinary 
magnifying-glass she can often identify scraps 
of scorched paper, although not a figure is 
visible. Possibly there are a dozen scraps in all. 
Carefully placing them on a sheet of white 
paper she first looks at the edges to see if any 
parts will fit into each other. Piecing the note 
together as much as possible she closely scans 
it for some mark of identification. At last the 
magnifying-glass reveals it, and, shoving the 
sheet to one side, she opens a little drawer, takes 
out a new bill and gives it to the owner of the 
scraps, for the United States regards the skill of 
this little old lady so highly that her decision is 
always accepted as final. If she says that the 
heap of blackened paper before her was once of 
the value of ten thou 
sand dollars the one 
who sent it will re 
ceive this sum in 
return. And her hon 
esty is so far beyond 
question that the 
nation gives her au 
thority to pay out 
good money in ex 
change for mutilated 
money without ask- 
ing permission of any 
one, provided three- 
fifths of the original 


Currency to the 





Examining Fragments of a Bank Bill 
With Her Magnifying-Glass 





In This Mass of Charred Paper Mrs. Brown Detected 
» Amount of $250 


‘batt 4 ip Alle tilbss 






fused into a shapeless mass, 
while the rolls and packages 
of currency had merely been 
charred about their edges 
and had changed to a brown or black tint. More 
than half a million dollars of this baked money 
was sent across the continent to be identified 
at the Treasury by Mrs. Brown and her assist- 
ants; but so successful were they that during 
their labor, which lasted nearly a year, only a 
few fragments were given up as hopeless. 

Day after day this little woman in black sits 
behind her counter, but her work-table is a broad 
window-sill just at the right of it where the 
light is stronger. Her tools are few and simple 
—the long, thin, steel paper-knife, a lead pencil, 
a smooth, round penholder gradually tapering 
to a point, a penknife and a magnifying-glass. 
The microscope is needed only occasionally and 
is put away in a drawer most of the time. Pen 
and pencil are useful in straightening the creases 
of the one-time bank- 
notes so that she can 
examine them more 
closely, and the blade 


of the paper-cutter 
presses the surface 
firmly upon the white 
blotter which forms 
a groundwork to aid 
hersight. Sometimes 
she does not even 
¢ need the magnifying 
glass—relying on her 





‘“‘working spectacles” 
as she calls them. 

The truth is that 
her really marvelous 
knowledge of money 
is the principal reason 
for her 
was back in 1875 that Mrs. Brown, a Methodist 
clergyman’s widow, was forced to earn a liveli 
hood. She entered the dingy old building, re 
ceiving her appointment from President Grant. 
Since then she has handled paper money of 
every sort and condition. Year after year from 
morning to night she counted package after 
package of paper money to verify it 
So familiar did she become with ‘‘new money 
that some of her associates say she could tell 
a five-dollar bill from a hundred-dollar bill in 
the dark merely by feeling it. 


Success. It 


contents 


RS. BROWN is too modest to admit this, but 

when asked to give her own reason for her 
peculiar talent she says it is because she studies 
what is on every note that is engraved by the 
Government. Then 
you learn what few 
know outside the 
Treasury Depart- 








bank bills are con 
tained in the picces 
she receives. 


® pevbodewhingy- t 
cases which Mr 


Ihe Mutilated Remains 


3rown has ever had Identified by 
to examine was where 

ad W ad ol currence Ja i ed ] oO 1} pt it 
ribbon box for ie keeping had been in a hou ec 
that was burned. The blackened tin box wa 
found among the ruins, but luckily it was allowed 
to cool thoroughly before the top was remove d, 


{ rwise i 2 won! . hay 
otherwise its contents would probably have been 


turned to ashes on exposure to the air. When 
opened the bills were found to be a mass of 
charred embers of a deep black color. So far 


as could be seen not a sign remained to indicate 
that this stuff had once been money. The box 
was sent to Washington, and the Treasury 
officials who first saw it shook their heads. They 
could not see a sign by which to identify any of 
it. The box finally reached Mrs. Brown. She 
removed the mass of charred paper and laid 
it on a sheet of white blotting-paper, and, with 
her thin paper-cutter, managed to separate the 
remains of each bill from the rest, breaking off 





OBLONG IT HE i SR Melly 


ment: that every 

issue of paper cul 
\ rency has at least one 
% mark which differs 
- from those on all 
% other issues. It may 
% be merely a vertical 

% or horizontal line of 

¥ a certain size. It 

' may be merely a tiny 
circle or a cross. As 

fast as each issue 


comes from the press 
a sam ple is sent to the 
Redemption Clerk, 


who looks over each 


of Ihree Ten-Dollar Notes square inch of it until 
a Single Mark 1c finds the distir 

guishing mark. But 

while doing this the camera of her brain has mad 

a me ntal pu ture of the note so clear and minute 
that she could tell you every character upon it 

When the remnants in the box or package are 


spread out on the window-sill the first thing to 
detect is the ‘‘mark,”’ but the bit containing it 
may be missing, so she must study the style of 
the lettering if there is anything left of the 
inscription. Perhaps a figure or so may be still 
legible, or merely its shape and size may tell the 
value of the bill, for she knows the kind of 
numerals used in every denomination. 

The little nook in the Treasury basement is 
one of the show places to which the guides daily 
bring visitors. Nowhere, however, is the sight so 
fascinating as in this window corner where alittle 
old lady is making the embers give up their 
secrets. She may be likened to a magician, but 
she is one who has brought happiness to many. 
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Your Clothes 
Without Expense 


Correct Spring and Summer Styles 
Popular Fabrics, Weaves and Colors 


Tailored Suits, Coats, Skirts and Waists, 
Washable Suits, Dresses and Skirts, 
Lingerie Dressesand Waists,Pet- 
ticoats, Under-Muslins, Etc. 


Our Guarantee-Tag on Every Garment 


is 


PO horn 








You Can Clothe Yourself Completely Out of the 
Money You Spend for Family-Supplies 


By LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 


For example, Dress No. 3905 is given with a 
$10 purchase of our Products and Dress No. 
2010-29 is given with a $20 purchase. 

You have to buy many of the articles on our 
list somewhere, right along: Coffee, ‘leas, Spices, 
Extracts, Baking Powder, Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps, etc.,—in all, our Products number over 
325 common necessities of the highest quality. 

When you buy direct from us, the manufac- 
turers, the prices you pay include but our single 
profit in addition to the cost of manufacture; you 
save and are given all the expenses and profits of 
middlemen. That is how you get so much more 
for your money from us. 

The handsome articles given to you represent 
what you actually save on your purchases of our 
Products. 


Our New Spring Catalog FREE 


It illustrates and describes our entire line of 
Wearing-Apparel, also complete lines of Rugs, 
Carpets, Furniture, Crockery and other household 
furnishings, —in all, over 1600 offers. 

You will want to see the new Spring and 
Summer styles, so send for acopy now. It will 
cost you nothing and will place you under no obli- 
gations. Simply fill in the Coupon and mail it to 


Dept. 41 LatKttt COs Buffalo, N.Y. 


If West of the Mississippi mail to 
Larkin Co., Dept. 41, Peoria, Ill. 


FILL IN THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


Latkhia Co Please mail, postpaid, your new 
Spring Catalog No. 41 
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St. and No 

or R. D 

P.O State 





ADELIT 


PAINT AND 
.RNISH REMOVER 

















AND MISSION FINISHES 


will make your old furni- 
ture or woodwork like new. 
Works like magic—inex- 
pensive and easyto apply 


Ask your dealer. Sam- 
ples and booklets free. 


' 
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KODAKS 


OF THE CHILDREN. 


And Kodaks by the children are 
the pictures most valued in any 
collection. Just the simple home 
pictures that they make of each 
other and of father and mother, 
and that father and mother make 
of them — such are the home 
pictures that grow priceless as 
the years go by. 

And anybody can make good pic- 
tures now that the Kodak has sim- 
plified photography, and it’s not 
expensive either. Ask your dealer or 
write us for the 1910 Kodak catalogue 
that tells about Kodaks and Brownies 
from $1.00 upward. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER,N.Y., The Kodak City. 











THE 


Cowar 
Shoe 
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Extension Hees 


For Children Whose Ankles Turn In 


This heel, extending under the instep, supports and steadies 
the arch and ankle muscles right where the weight of the body 
falls, keeping the ankle from turning and preventing falling 
arch or ‘‘ flat-foot.’’ Has broad ‘‘ Good Sense’’ Toe. 


Made of soft seasoned leathers which give 
an unusual degree of comfort and wear. 


For Children, Women and Men 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 


Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York 
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TRADE MARK 


Maternity Skirt 


THE Maternity Skirt 
for Fastidious Women 


SS 
The refinement of inodesty; graceful yet com- 
fortable. Absolutely not binding. The graceful 
*_ lines remain throughout the ENTIRE WEAR- 

\ ING PERIOD. Stylishly tailored, and made in 
j every desirable shade and material. Simplicity 
itself, skirt is adjusted to waist measure d¢/ore 
putting it on, You can never know the pleasure 
and comfort of the improved ‘‘EVERY SIZE"’ 
Maternity Skirt until you give itatrial. Recom- 
mended by every user and leading physicians. 
Cost nominal — $7.50 up, but best at any price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back within 
15 days of purchase if you are not satisfied. 


| The improved patented features of this skirt make | 


Every 


CGISTCREO 



























it superior to any garment made for the purpose 
Sold by betterclasscloak, suitanddry goods stores. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE, Look for 
the Trade-Mark" Every Size" in the 
waist band. Lf your dealer will not sup- 
PLY You, write us at once for booklet of 
particulars, or send us your order and 
we will fill it DIRECT, prepaying all 
express charges to your door. 
ELITE MANUFACTURING Co 
W. 2ist Street, New York 


ENGRAVED $ 


WEDDING 


10 INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade—N ota printed imitation—Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING Co, 

Calling Cards, $1.00. 134 Van Buren St., Chicago. 














20 Beastiful POST CARDS HishGrade 49. 


Assortment 
12 Beautiful Colored Flower Post Cards 10. 
Y our name or town greetings in gold on each, ic 


UNITED STATES ART, 150 Nassau Street, New York 
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—m|IN ENTHUSIASTIC young 
father, desirous of giving his 
motherless child the best that 
was possible, and feeling that 
children’s diseases are essen- 
tial, decided to take his little 
2: om § daughter to a friend’s home 
where there was scarlet fever, 
as the type was mild. The scheme worked 
admirably with only one flaw—his child died ! 

A little girl in a family of five children con- 
tracted scarlet fever. The mother considered 
the quarantine and restrictions ordered by the 
physician entirely unnecessary and too much 
trouble for so mild a disorder, so all the children 
were exposed, and all succumbed to the disease. 
The cases were all mild excepting the baby’s— 
his was severe from the beginning. After he 
recovered, his hearing was entirely gone; as a 
consequence he lost the ability to talk and is 
today a deaf mute. 

A little girl was taken by her nurse into a 
home where there was a sick child. No physi- 
cian had been sent for and no precautions taken, 
the illness being considered too trifling to notice. 
It proved to be measles. The little visitor devel- 
oped the trouble and was very ill. The measles 
was followed by tuberculosis of the spine, and 
no amount of money or care could prevent the 
awful deformity which resulted. 

It is a firmly fixed idea in many people’s minds 
that children must have these troubles some time. 
No delusion is more costly nor more fallacious 
than that children are better for having these 
diseases, or that they are essential. When par- 
ents and guardians become convinced of the 
necessity for keeping children from the sources 
of infection, and act up to their convictions, one 
tremendous element for the spread of these dis- 
eases will be eliminated. 























To Keep Diseases From Spreading 


NE of the most perplexing problems which 

confronts the school inspector is how to keep 
in check the spread of contagious diseases— 
chicken-pox, mumps, measles, whooping-cough 
and scarlet fever—which occur annually in our 
schools. These diseases are believed by physi- 
cians to be preventable and yet each year pro- 
duces epidemics. 

It was formerly considered quite sufficient for 
the mother to care for her children without any 
medical advice. If mothers had not a sufficient 
amount of experience to grapple with the situa- 
tion kind-hearted neighbors and friends came to 
the rescue. Before the days of telephones this 
was often a necessity, especially where the family 
physician lived at a distance. Thus it came about 
that unless the severity of the case warranted 
taking much trouble the mother did her best. 

Times have changed, however, and we are all 
more intelligent than we were, physicians as well 
as laity, and we now know that these diseases are 
not so simple nor so easily managed as was 
formerly supposed. Even chicken-pox has been 
known to leave broken-down glands followed by 
ugly scars, to say nothing of what follows in the 
cases where the fearful blunder is made of call- 
ing the disease ‘‘chicken-pox” when in reality 
the trouble is smallpox. 

Many an adult with defective eyesight or im- 
paired hearing has learned that this defect came 
from one of these diseases of childhood which 
had not been properly treated. In many of 
these cases the history shows the trouble to have 
been most mild at the time, and the simple home 
remedies which had worked so successfully in 
many families were applied faithfully. Indeed, 
the after effects were so long in appearing that 
the treatment was considered entirely adequate. 


A Systematic Inspection of Schools 


WY scrr entire change of view about these diseases, 
both by physicians and laity, is due to the 
recent advances in medical science. Many great 
and important discoveries were made between 
the years ‘1882-1894. In the former the bacillus 
which causes tuberculosis was demonstrated by 
Koch, the celebrated German scientist. ‘This 
fact led to the still more important discovery of 
how the disease is passed from one victim to 
another. In 1883 Klebs and Léffler showed to 
the scientific world the bacillus which causes 
diphtheria. Before this diphtheria had been 
considered a filth disease. In 1894 Pasteur’s 
theory was perfected and the art of treating this 
most fearful malady by antitoxin was given to 
the world, and the death rate dropped from 
seventy-five per cent. and over, to often less 
than two per cent. when the remedy was applied 
promptly. These discoveries led to radical 
changes in the ideas of physicians regarding 
other diseases, and their desire to stop the rav- 
ages of scarlet fever, measles, etc., was one of the 
reasons for the establishment of regular medical 
inspection in our public schools. 

The first city to adopt this custom was Boston, 
although an attempt had been made in New 
York two years earlier. In 1894 the first-named 
city began a systematic inspection of schools, and 
now the custom is fairly general. 

Among the foreigners of our large cities the 
good thus accomplished is incalculable, for while 
these parents have distorted ideas concerning 
the intentions of the doctors they are quick to 
observe and appreciate the good which results. 
The secret of success, however, lies in the codp- 
eration of the parents, without which little per- 
manent good can be accomplished. 

As has been previously said, medical inspec- 
tion was started to prevent the spread of the 
so-called ‘‘children’s diseases.” These, with 
their sequele, form a most important group, for 
they compose a large part of every physician’s 
practice, 

_ The spread of these preventable diseases 
is always due to ignorance, carelessness, or both; 
but the time is surely coming when these epi- 
demics will be considered an unwarrantable evil. 
There are many intelligent people who regard 
measles, for instance; as a trifling episode. On 





- Must Children 
Have Children’s Diseases? 


[a] By Doctor Anne B. Newton oO 
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this basis children are exposed deliberately, 
although it is never possible to predict how any 
individual case will behave under such circum- 
stances, Measles is much more contagious than 
scarlet fever, so that the majority pass through 
the ordeal some time—many of them, it is true, 
successfully. 

But any disease which claims for its victims 
here in the United States annually thirteen thou- 
sand human beings, more or less, is surely not to 
be courted. And this does not include the many 
who go through life maimed, with crooked backs 
(tuberculosis), middle-ear disease (ultimate deaf- 
ness) or serious eye lesions. 


Whooping-Coush Costs 10,000 Lives 


NE of the lesions of measles is a badly in- 

flamed mucous membrane, especially of the 
respiratory tract. In little children this fre- 
quently leads to serious and often fatal lung com- 
plications, but besides this tendency this inflamed 
mucous membrane makes children particularly 
liable ple ipa This trouble, of course, 
may appear alone or as aconsequence of measles, 
but it is always most trying for the patient 
and theattendant. The disease lasts so long and 
is accompanied by such distressing symptoms 
that intelligent parents are not given to exposing 
their children unnecessarily, but if a child has 
contracted the trouble it is astonishing to see 
how indifferent parents appear to be with regard 
to their neighbors’ children! 

Fresh air and sunshine are the main remedies 
to be used —that is, keeping the patient outdoors; 
and this treatmentis quite generally followed, so 
that it is no uncommon thing to see in public 
places, trains, trolley-cars, etc., cases of well- 
developed whooping-cough, thus exposing every- 
body who comes in contact with this dangerous 
disease. How dangerous it is few seem to realize. 
In fact, for children under one year, death is the 
penalty in a large percentage of the cases, and it 
is — capable of being fatal at any age. 

Much hard feeling was caused one season at 
a certain summer resort because the boarders 
objected to having a family stay there with three 
children sick with whooping-cough. Nothing 
was said about the trouble, but one of the chil- 
dren was very sick and behaved so badly cough- 
ing and whooping that an indignation meeting 
was held and the landlord was asked to dismiss 
the family. The mother was angry, rented a 
cottagenear the boarding-house and insisted upon 
staying in the place, in spite of the protest made. 
Other mothers left the place and the boarding- 
house business was much demoralized for the 
entire summer owing to that woman’s selfishness. 
It might be mentioned that in the next house 
was an elderly gentleman who contracted the 
cough from the children and died. 

Whooping-cough costs this country about ten 
thousand lives annually, and yet people allow 
their children to roam around at will with this 
often fatal disease and one that is frequently the 
precursor of tuberculosis. 


Scarlet Fever Requires Careful Attention 


“THE old virulent forms of scarlet fever are rarely 
met with now; indeed, many cases are so mild 
as to defy exact diagnosis until some charac- 
teristic symptom presents itself. It naturally 
follows that the family is quite as incompetent 
to give the diagnosis. Owing partly to the 
extreme mildness, and partly to fear as to the 
real cause of the trouble, no physician is sent for 
in many cases, and the diagnosis is given as 
measles, ivy-poisoning, stomach rash, etc. 

All medical inspectors appreciate the trouble 
caused by these mistakes. Again and again the 
report is given of measles or something else, 
when it should be scarlet fever, and gross care- 
lessness exists. 

It is, however, impossible to fool Mother 
Nature, and while these mistakes are made 
sometimes through ignorance, and sometimes in 
the hope of deceiving friends and the public in 
general Nature demands payment of her debts 
fairly and squarely. Experience shows that 
improper care in scarlet fever is likely to be 
followed by dire consequences, and calling the 
case by any other name does not alter this fact. 

It is worse than folly for the members of the 
family to try to settle the problem to please 
themselves. And no matter how mild the type 
may be at any given time, once in about so often 
death is the penalty. 

There is no law which compels a man to em- 
ploy a physician for his family, and many per- 
sons consider it as quite within their province to 
treat their own children when sick, regardless 
of their neighbors’ rights or the fact that they 
commit a crime in carelessly exposing other 
people’s children to a contagious disease. That 
no harm is intended to the children is a very 
insufficient excuse, especially if, as a result of the 
carelessness, lifelong deformities result. 

And what is to be said when the trouble is 
fatal? There are between six thousand and 
seven thousand deaths each year from scarlet 
fever, or a total of nearly thirty thousand from 
the three most common of the infectious diseases, 
and these diseases are largely preventable. 


Any Illness is a Distinct Detriment 


HERE is no time in a child’s life from baby- 

hood to adult age when any illness is not a 
distinct detriment. It is true that Nature’s 
recuperative powers are great, especially with 
children; nevertheless, interest has to be paid 
for any undue expenditure of strength, and the 
bills are always collected sooner or later. 

In conclusion, then: 

Never expose a child to any infectious disease. 

Isolate a sick child immediately until the 
correct diagnosis is known. 

Send for a physician and obey his orders. 

And lastly, whatever course is taken with 
your own children, respect your neighbors’ 
rights and avoid letting their children contract 
the disease. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1910 


This finely developed, sturdy boy 
was raised on 


ESKAY’S 
ROTO) 


from birth. He has never been sick a 
day and is always bright and smiling 
as a healthy child should be. 

If your baby is not happy he is 
not normal. 

Something is wrong—in most cases 
it is the food. Try fresh cow’s milk 
modified with ESKAY’S. It makes 
a food as digestible as mother’s milk 
containing everything needful for 
baby’s perfect development. 


Ten feedings of ESKAY’S and our 
helpful book for mothers “How to 
Care for the Baby” sent free on request. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO.,429Arch St., Philadelphia 


The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 



















i" 


No Buttons , No Trouble 


tent Nos. 528, , 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver 
No child should be without it. It affords full pr 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventin;s 
colds and coughs so fatal to a great many childre: 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may sa) 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infants from birth 
to any age. It fits so snugly to the form that it is 
particularly effective in protecting the health of in 
valids or others who are delicate. “The Rubens Shirt 
is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton 
wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold at Dry Goods 
Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
The genuine Rubens Shirt has the name ‘‘ Rubens" 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


(STOR 
PANTS 


/(Trade Mark Reg.—U.S.Pat. Of.) 








proof 
/ Keep Baby’s Dresses Dry and Sweet. 


Save work for the mother. 


y Make baby more comfortable. 


Water- \ 
E 


Log 


Button neatly over regular diaper.— No 


: : 1 
pins required, iV 
White, light, adjustable, soft and dainty. f 
‘ Easily cleansed. 
} Will not irritate or sweat. Better 
than any other garment of the kind. 
‘ / —650ca pair. Made from 


“Stork” Sheeting 


A rubberless, waterproof fabric, light 
as linen, 
Best for baby’s crib, the sick bed and 
all household purposes. 
Aseptic and hygienic. By 
the yard $1.00 and $1.50. 
“Stork ’’ Catchall Bibs, 50c. 
‘**Stork’’ Plain Bibs, 25c. 
“Stork” Diaper Bags(black 
and white check), 50c. 


wn, 
\ Sold by dry goods deale) 
' throughout the United 
States. If your dealer hasn't 
i “Stork” goods send t 


j F 2 us. 


















Free—for your dealer’s name 

aby Sponge Bag of ** Stork Sheet 

ig’’ as a useful sample —al 
lescriptive booklet. 

THE STORK COMPANY, R 
Dept. 1-G, Boston, Mass. Ce 
Also Mfrs, of ** Stork '’ 

Absorbent Diapers. yo’ aad 











e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, includir gt 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write! 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, P« 


—— 


WANTED! Coins, Stamps and Curios of all kinds for cash. |; 

Latest 130 page list, 900 illustrations, 25c. Money refunded if 

wanted. Encluse stamp for reply. Address Dept. B. 
Indianapolis Stamp & Coin Co , Indianapolis, Ind. = 








=, 


=. 





WILLIAMS’ 


Flowers and Feathers 
Correct Paris Styles 


are to-day shown in leading shops 
throughout the coun- 
try, and are con- 
sidered by fashion 
critics the correct 
trimmings, as 
properinParis, 
London or 
New York 
as they are 
inDenver 

or San 
Francisco. 














Here are a few 
of the leading 
styles. 


Send for 
Williams’ 
Paris Styles” 
Booklet and 
learn more 

about the 
right things 
in millinery. 


A postal will get 
this booklet, if on 
it you mention the 
name of your fa- 
vorite milliner. It 
shows Paris Style 
hat models and 
examples of Will- 
iams’ flowers and 
feathers. 


Ask your milli- 
ner to show you 
Williams’ Flow- 
ers and Feathers. 
They are the best 
that can be obtain- 
ed anywhere, and 
the good milliner 
should have them. 





Onthestemofeverygenuine Williams flower or feather is 
theH.7.Williamslabel. Lookforit. ltisyourguarantee. 


“11° Flowersand 4 Washington Place 
H.T.Williams, Feathers New York City 


> 
Walpole | 
Hot Water Bottle 


and Combination Fountain Syringe 


Susille Cove Srocess 


(Patented) 















Absolutely Nothing to 


one give way 
piece under 
of the 
moulded action 
Para of hot 
Rubber water 


No Seams, Joints or Cement 


Positively cannot leak. No more danger of burns, 
scalds, or water-saturated bedding, as too frequently 
happens with other bottles made of several pieces 
rubber, cemented together. 

sk your druggist. If he cannot supply you, order 
from us direct, giving his name, enclosing express or 
money order, and we will send it prepaid. Bottles 
1 gt., $1.75; 2 qts., $2.00; 3 qts., $2.25; 4 ats., 
$2.50. Combinations—2 gqts., $2.75; 3 qts., $3.00. 


WALPOLE RUBBER WORKS 
\ Dept. K,185 Summer 8t., Boston, Mass. /) 














“It’s in 
) the 
4 triangle” 


Stitches can’t 
slip or twist. 
Seams and 
plackets held 
firm and close 
vnen you use 


Peet’s 


Patent 
Invisible 


Eyes 


Superior to silk loops or any other eyes. 
Never wear out, nor rust. 

All stores or by mail. In envelopes only; 
never sold on cards. Black or white eyes 5c; 
spring hooks and eyes 10c. 


PEET BROS. Dept. I, Philadelphia 
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Pretty Neckwear for 
Shirtwaists 
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New York’s 


Siegel Cooper Co. 


wants you to send at once 
for their beautiful Spring 
Catalogue. It is FREE. 


With this catalogue you can buy 
the latest and best of the world’s 
offerings as easily and_ satisfacto- 
rily as if you were shopping right 
in our store. Address Dept. 1A. 
Don’t lose this chance to be well and 
economically dressed. 
S. & H. Green Trad- 
ing Stamps given with 
every order. 























70 x 2A— Fine White Ba- 
tiste Waist, a pretty new 
style, made with a short, 
pointed shape yoke of fine 
lace insertion; the blouse 
below yoke is trimmed 
with tucks, dainty em- 
broidery and lace inser- 
tion, and an accordion 
plaited, lace edged ruf- 
fle; tucked and lace 
trimmed collar and 
cuffs; tucked, but- $ 00 
ton back; price 100 


79x3A—The Very La- 
test Model in Women’s 
Skirt, and effective col- 
lapsible accordion 
plaited style; it is 
made of good qual- 
ity black taffeta silk, 
or chiffon Panama 
cloth, in black, blue 
or brown; it is grace- 
ful and becoming to 


any style figure; $475 . 


very special, at 


OUR LIBERAL GUARANTEE 


We don’t care what the reason is. If you are 
not satisfied with the merchandise, and also 
convinced that you have saved money by pur- 
chasing from us, you can return it, and you will 
never be out one penny on the transaction, 









| We THE BIG STORE ACITY IN ITSEUF We 
ic” SIEGELE, QOPERE f: 
Agents SIXTH AVB, f (srarssTs, Houses 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


H. & W. “Sheathlyne” 


Corset Waist 


Perfect freedom of action is 
given in this Waist to the 
athletic college girl, or one 
who works in store, office 
or at home. 

It happily combines 
gracefulstyle withease, 
comfort and health- 
Encourages deep 
breathing, therefore 
quickly develops the chest. 
Imitations are inferior, Insist 
on H, & W. “Sheathlyne.” 

Sizes, 19 to 30. Prices, 

mann eee 5. best 

2 tthe Le grade 50. tdealers or 

Spiers pul \ sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. 


“MATERNITY” 
hes HW 


Corset Waist 
MATERNITY 


There is a vital impor- 
j 








$1 


Hose 







tance attached to the choice 
of a corset at the period of 
expectant motherhood. 
Inconsidering the well 
being of your child — 
yourown ease and com- 
fort — and at the same 
time to hold your style 
and figure, this waist 

is ideal. It is soft and 
pliable with lacings 
each side adjustable to 
the comfort of the 
wearer. It is con 
structed on new lines 
and keeps the figure in 
perfect proportions after 
confinement—a great 
comfort for convalescents 
—all steels removable 
Sizes 20 to 36; Price $2.00 
at all dealers — or sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 


The H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 










There is an H. & W. W t for every age and every 
style — health and style effectually ombined Insist on 


Outfit $1.00 


is 
inating, nexpen 
pex perience necessary 

















Stenciling 


Make beautiful indelit! 
ton, ¢ 
cushion co 


















nSxi3in. box wit! 

catalog. Special In- 

troductory Price $1 Pre- 
: s 


paid; Regular Value, 
Sample cut stencil and catalog of Art Stencils and Brass Goods | 


JOHN F. RAHN & CO., Dept. 8, 2200-2202 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Only 10c a Year 


You can have salt on your table like the 
salt you see in hotels—salt that always 
flows freely, never clogs. Yet it isn’t mixed 
with starch, 

You can have the finest, purest, saltiest 
salt that was ever made. And the cost is 
only 10 cents per year over soggy, Coarse, 
impure bag salt. 

Simply ask for Shaker Salt. 


Purified Salt 


Every table salt save Shaker contains 
considerable gypsum. And gypsum is prac- 
tically Plaster of Paris—a pebble former — 
a basis of gravel and gall stones. 

We remove this gypsum by an elaborate 
process—the only one known—and we 
own it. Shaker Salt is safe; but every sub- 
stitute contains this dangerous impurity. 
We can prove this by Government tests. 





Sanitary Salt 


Shaker Salt comes in a paraffined box, 
proof against dampness, odors and dirt. 
It can’t be contaminated. Each box has 
our patent 
spout for 
convenience 
in pouring. 


You can 
get this fine- 
grained, 
dainty, dry 
salt any- 
where if you 
insist on it. 
You would 
not then go 
without it for 
fifty times 
what it costs. 


Sold by all 
good grocers 
Price (east of 
the Rockies ) 
Ioc per box. 
Be sure of 
the name — 
Shaker Salt. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
St. Clair, Mich. (4) 


Diamond Crystal is the only salt 99 7-10% 
pure as proven by Government test. 











Each box of Shaker Salt contains a Library cou- 
pon, good for magazines and books. 














“My! Mother!) 


You Do Know - 
How to Bake 


’em!” 















“My — 
Boy, it’s 
only your own 
Mother’s Waffles 
baked on a 


Griswold 


American Waffle Iron 


Never fails—crisp, brown waffles —delicious and 
wholesome—on short notice. 

The Griswold Patent Ball Socket allows turning 
the pan without lifting— Ground Base Plate pre- 
vents spillorspatter—Plate Faces smooth, polished 
accurately fitted; extra thick, cannot break, hold 
heat longer and more uniformly, require less fuel 
Ventilated, Insulated Wood Handles always cool. 

: Ask your dealer to show you the 
Special Offer Griswold American Waliie Irom 
Then write and tell us if he has it and what he 
Says. For this kindness we will send youasplen- 
did book written by Miss Janet McKenzie Hill, 
of the Boston Cooking School, entitled, “ Laying 
and Serving the Table.” Contains many fine 








recipes and valuable information. 
Griswold Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., 1063 W. Twelfth st. J 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


100 EXSRAVER WEDDING $7 00 | 


Highest quality, including inside and outside envelopes. 
Express prepaid. Samples of die stampedstationery and 
engraved visiting or reception cards, etc., on request. 
THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO., 1634 Lehigh Avenue, Philada. 
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‘*Yes, Mrs. MacGregory,” the judge replied, 
‘*you are to volunteer no comments. You are to 
answer only the questions put to you. I don’t 
want to have to speak of this again.” 

‘‘Never fear; I will answer,” she said, and 
pride kindled in her face. 

The prosecutor changed his method of inter- 
rogation; with a tone pleasantly modulated and 
courteous he said: ‘‘ Will you tell the court, Mrs. 
MacGregory, how you can be sure that your son 
was home in bed on the morning in question?” 

The faded eyes of the woman had taken on 
the gleam of youth and with clear-cut enuncia- 
tion she replied: ‘‘ How I can be sure ?—he wants 
to know that. My word should be enough. I 
tell him; I tell you all, gentlemen, that I was 
in my son’s room at half-past two in the morning. 
I say that, but it appears—he doesn’t want to 
believe me. I do know I was there on that day 
and at that hour. I will tell you why I know. I 
had been with my neighbor (there she sits, back 
there). I had been with her, Sarah Blakesley, 
my neighbor. Her baby was born that night. I 
was at her house. I got home at twenty minutes 
after two. I know that; the doctor knows, and 
Mrs. Blakesley’s sister knows what time in the 
morning I left the house. There now!” 
93$3 While Mrs. MacGregory was speaking a hot 
red suddenly burned in the cheeks of the pris 
oner; burned there and vanished, leaving behird 
it a bluish, sickly pallor. Even after his mother 
had left the witness-stand he remained nervous, 
extremely nervous, but his sister, the pale-faced 
girl sitting inside the rail, did not stir. She was 
staring into her lap, apparently oblivious of 
what was going on about her, even unconscious 
that the evidence of Mrs. Blakesley, the next 
witness, was in corroboration of what Mrs. 
MacGregory had said regarding the hour of her 
home-going after the birth of the child. 

Before long the last bit of evidence had been 
taken. The case was then briefly argued; the 
judge read his instructions, the defendant was 
taken away by a deputy sheriff and the last of 
the spectators straggled out into the corridor. 

Afterward came the period of unrest, the long, 
anxious period of waiting for the verdict. Mrs. 
MacGregory and her daughter remained in the 
court-room side by side, saying nothing. Once 
the girl’s hand stole out to take her mother’s, 
but the elderly woman drew hers quickly away. 
It had become a white, frozen thing with fingers 
so awkwardly stiff that they could scarcely turn 
the leaves of the Bible spread open in her lap. 

Although she had forgotten to put on her spec- 
tacles she appeared to be reading and her lips 
moved whisperingly. Sometimes her daughter 
overheard some of the words: ‘‘ He that worket 
deceit shall not dwell within my house,” ‘‘He 
that speaketh lies shall perish.” Pre- 
viously she must have been conning those texts, 
and now with grim austerity of face her lips 
continued to work as though she were recalling 
other such Scriptural passages. 

With affrighted eyes the girl looked at the 
woman, unable to comprehend the meaning of 
this, but feeling an ominous suspicion, divining 
that something terrible was taking place in her 
mother’s soul. ‘*‘What—what is it?” she asked, 
but received no answer, 


23 Minutes passed, slow, painful minutes, and 
by-and-by the young lawyer who had defended 
MacGregory reéntered the room, gathered up 
from the table several fat, tan-colored volumes, 
squeezed them under his arm, and then, before 
departing, exchanged a few words with the 
mother of his client. 

‘Well, Mrs. MacGregory, it looks all right,” 
he announced, with the overassurance of youth. 
‘*You certainly made a good impression on the 
jury.” 

She briefly answered: ‘That was the inten- 
tion.” 

‘*But of course,” he added, ‘‘one can never 
tell what a jury will do.” 

‘*No,” she replied. 

‘*T am going over to my office,” he continued. 
**The bailiff will call me by telephone when they 
are ready to report.” 

‘*Ves,” said Mrs. MacGregory. 

The attorney lingered for yet another word. 
‘*That Waldron evidently has a grudge against 
your son. You noticed, I suppose, how I man- 
aged to show up the circumstance that they had 
once had a fist-fight. A bad egg, that Waldron, 
and I’m sure the jury didn’t believe him. Any 
one can see how the criminal shows in his face.” 

‘*Perhaps so,”’ said Mrs. MacGregory. 

The strange, icy composure of the woman took 
the self-assurance out of the young man and he 
went away in irritation to think that any one 
apparently so simple should, after all, be so 
incomprehensible. The two women heard his 
receding footsteps on the stairs and then realized 
that they were alone. 

The afternoon faded, twilight came, then 
evening, and still they remained there in the big 
court-room. The clock ticked solemnly on the 
wall; a remote clicking of typewriters penetrated 
the silence, and now and again a clack of heels 
was heard upon the stone tiling of the corridor. 

Presently his Honor took his seat behind the 
broad desk. Attorneys arrived and the prisoner 
was brought in. Then a confused tread of a 
body of men was heard outside the heavy doors. 
The jury was coming. 

Before very long the breathless ordeal was at 
an end, for the verdict, as read by the clerk, 
was precisely what had been anticipated: ‘‘Not 
guilty.” 

After the prisoner had been discharged and 
the jury dismissed the young lawyer fervently 
shook hands with his client and then led the 
young man over to his mother and sister. The 
girl was already on her feet and her arms went 
tight about her brother. With a wet face she 
kissed him, and he, trembling and abashed, per- 
mitted her caresses, but kept saying to her: 
‘*There, there, Sis, don’t take on.” 

The young man waited for his mother to say 
something, but she did not speak, nor did she 
rise from her chair. She did not even look into 
his face. 

*‘Well,” he presently said, ‘‘we can go now.” 

.And his mother gravely replied: ‘‘Not yet. 
Sit down, Robert.” 





| His Mother 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
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There was something ominously quiet in her 
voice. Perhaps the young fellow suspected 
what was yet to come, for as he took a chair by 
his mother’s side he had an oppressive sense 
that, instead of his trial being over, it was only 
just begun. 

For a time she did not speak and her counte- 
nance was like a face cut out of gray stone. By- 
and-by, after several efforts to rise, she got to 
her feet. ‘‘Come,” she said, and she ushered her 
son and daughter, not toward the exit of the 
court-room, but toward the door of the judge’s 
private office. For a few steps they followed, 
mutely obedient, and then, of a sudden, the 
young man stopped short. 

“‘This is not—not the way,” he said. 

And the affrighted girl asked in a dry voice: 
‘*Where are we going?” 

‘“With me,” said the mother. Both her voice 

and her face seemed to have become those of a 
pitiless stranger. 
92353 At the judge’s door she knocked — not timor- 
ously, but boldly and grimly. And when the 
man who had presided at the trial bade his 
visitors enter he said familiarly, as though 
speaking to old acquaintances: ‘‘So you’re not 
gone yet.” 

He placed chairs for the mother and daughter, 
but the two women did not sit down There 
was a period of waiting, such a waiting that the 
room shuddered with the silence of it. The 
chairs, the yellow engravings on the wall, the 
glass inkstand, the brown figures in the worn 
carpet—everything seemed to be waiting. ‘The 
judge himself, long accustomed to strange 
things, grew ill at ease. He pulled down the 
slatted cover of his roller-top desk and pushed 
it back again; he took up a pencil and laid it 
down, fingered a bronze paperweight, looked 
questioningly at his visitors, but made no 
inquiries. He saw that something had been 
taking place in Mrs. MacGregory. But what? 
Why were those people here? 

‘*T had to—we had to ——”’ the mother began, 
but a choking had come into her voice; for 
some moments she breathed hard, unable to put 
her thoughts into speech, but at last the words 
came. There was no more faltering. She spoke 
deliberately, gently and with amazing precision. 

‘*You will listen, Judge?” she asked, and 
slowly added: ‘‘I want you to hear all, every 
word of what I have to tell my boy. Look at 
me, Robbie; lift up your head—so! You area 
thief and I have saved you from prison by lying. 
I am your mother; I would give up my life for 
you, Robert—oh, yes, and my soul, too. I don’t 
know: maybe I have done that. I have lied 
for you, but a lie is not good. It will not help 
us; it cannot, for you will not listen tome. A 
headstrong boy! You loaf, you will not work, 
you go in bad company and I cannot save you 
from it. Maybe the judge could do that, for 
I can’t; I know I cannot. I[ am a perjured 
woman; I have shamed myself before my 
daughter. All my days I have lived truthfully, 
but for you this day . Oh, Robert, 
Robert, how could you forget about us, your 
mother and your sister! You see how it is: a 
sin does not stop with the mere sinning of it; no 
one, my boy, can do a bad act but that it will 
go on and on and in some way stain the lives of 
others. The taint from the thing you did, 
Robbie, you have seen this day in your mother. 
She is a disgraced woman. Your sister cannot 
have faith in me any more; I am no longer 
worthy to be a mother. And now we stand 
here together—you a thief, and I a false wit- 
ness. The judge must pass sentence upon us.” 


2§3 For a time the man of the law said nothing, 
and on his face was depicted a strange mingling 
of droll seriousness, perplexity, questioning and 
unbelief. ‘‘Then you—am I to understand— 
made up that evidence?” he asked. 

The woman replied: 

"raid. 

‘*And that about the woman with the baby ?” 

‘That was true. Sarah Blakesley does not 
lie. I was with her. I came home late. I knew 
Robert was not in his room that night.” 

‘*And you told your lawyer? What did you 
tell your lawyer?” 

‘*Exactly what I told in court. I had made 
up my mind that my son should have one more 
chance: he should not have the prison mark 
upon him.” There was no pleading in her voice. 
She spoke as one reciting necessary facts which 
she was almost too tired to make known, and at 
the end of her disclosure the trial judge stared 
so long out of the window that presently she 
added: ‘‘I am ready. You must do what is 
right about me.” 

But the man was still looking out of the 
window. His face had grown very stern. That 
was his reverence for the truth. His eyes had 
grown very gentle, and that was his reverence 
for the big, heroic kindness of a mother’s love. 
For a time he did not speak, but presently he 
got up, strode over to the youth, put a heavy 
hand on each of the boy’s shoulders and gripped 
them tight. 

‘*Your mother has lied for you, MacGregory,”’ 
he said, and his gaze as he peered into the 
twitching face, which dared not raise itself, was 
a look not of arraignment, but of iron determi- 
nation. ‘‘She has perjured herself; she is under 
the ban of the law. Do you know that? Dis- 
graced, utterly disgraced, and she has done that 
for you, you sheepshead, you craven, flabby- 
souled weakling !—for you!” In its quiet power 
the voice of the judge was so terrible that the 
mother gave a little moaning cry, and instantly 
his tone was gentled. ‘‘No, not for you,’ he 
added; ‘‘it was for the child she used to glory 
in and dream over and plan for; it was for the 
man she wants you to be.”” The judge put his 
hand under MacGregory’s chin and lifted the 
face until their eyes met. ‘‘Boy,’’ he said, and 
there was now something deep and fatherly in 
his voice—‘‘ Boy, I would go through hell for 
such a mother!” 

MacGregory reached out a hand toward the 
little gray woman until he felt her cold, work- 
roughened fingers tremble into his. Then he 
lifted his head: he squared his shoulders and, 
looking straight into the judge’s eyes, he said 
simply: ‘tI go to work tomorrow.” 
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Latest Model Upright Grand. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


HE BEAUTIFUL UPRIGHT 

pictured above delights every artis- 
tic sense. Embodying the experience of 
more than half a century of fine piano- 
forte-making, it combines exquisite tone 
quality with remarkable carrying power, 
phenomenal durability and tune-staying 
developed to the highest degree. Its 
structural beauties appeal to the con- 
noisseur in case-designing and finish. 
IveRS & POND PIANOs are the choice of 
over 350 musical and educational institu- 
tions and 46,000 discriminating homes. 
£ How to Buy. Ws ‘it personally select 1 
POND Piano, and ship it for trial in your home 
(if we have no dealer near you) wherever in the 
United States you may live. Catalogue show ing 
latest designs in Grands and Uprights, and a 


personal letter with prices and attractive plans 
for periodical payments, mailed free. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


? 117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
































“White 
” 
Frost 
is made 
entirely of 
metal. Not a 
splinter of wood 
in its construction. 
Absolutely sanitary. 
Enameled spotless 
white, inside and out. 
Round in shape; no cor- 
ners to dig out; no cracks 
or crevices for germs or dirt 
y tolodge. Thecleanest, sweet- 
est, neatest, most convenient, 
vv most durable Sanger made. 
e) Removablerevolving shelves. En- 
TSDAY tire “insides” removed 
and replaced in one 
minute. Keeps food 
pure and wholesome. Various 
sizes. Low price. Send for 
free descriptive book. 


We will send you one at trade dis- 
count, freight prepaid to your station, 
if your dealer does not handle them. 

METAL STAMPING CO. 
511 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 
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Keith’s individual Reidice 


Insures Perfect Satisfaction to Buyers of 


Rugs, Carpets, Curtains 


Furniture, Draperies, Etc. 
Relieves you of all worry in making proper selections Three 
experts who 420w how and what to select will lay out and -vrrect 
your color schemes and otherwise assist you. 


Quality, Service and Price Unequaled. 


Tell us your wants. Send samples of your wall paper ¢ e 
color scheme desired and we will recommend the particu Zs 
curtain, or other furnishings that will harmonize. Write t for 
1910 Portfolio, free, showing new designs and patterns in f 


rugs, scrim curtains, cretonnes, nets, chintzes, drapery mater«'s, 
portiéres, etc. T_oose leaf illustrations of furniture free on re ; 
state articles desired. We pay freight and guarantee safe de... ery. 


Robert Keith Furniture & Carpet Co. 
1108 Keith Bldg. (Established 1872) Kansas City, Mo. 









WEDDIN vod eel 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed 


Latest styles, best quality. prepaid anywhere. Monogram \@& 
Stationery. 100 Visiting Cards,50c. Write for samples. “ 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass 
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YOUR BABY 
Must be Kept Warm with Soft 
“NON -NETTLE” 


WHITE FLANNELS 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffering that baffles 
both mother and doctor. It is the poisonous nettles that 
make thetrouble. Our method keeps them out and there 
are No Nettles in Non-Nettle White Flannel. They are 
the softest, smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 
ing Flannels in the world. (25c. to $1.00 yard.) Wesell 
direct to mothers. Beware of imitations. ‘‘Non-Nettle’’ 
is stamped every half yard on selvage and we do not 
sell to dealers. 


Send for 
Free Sample Case 


This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Diaper, and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby 
White Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, 
etc., etc. Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 
styles of Embroidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete 
Outfits ($5 to $25), Separate garments, Rubber goods, 
and hundreds of special articles for expectant mothers 
and the new baby. All free. For 25 cents we will in- 
clude a complete set of Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s 
first wardrobe. Every wanted pattern for plain and fancy 
dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts and pinning. 
blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, shirts with- 
out shoulder or ari hole seams, etc., etc., with compre- 
hensive illustrated instructions telling quantity of mate- 
rial needed for each garment. If you care for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CoO. 
Established 1885 TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Quick-Folding 


Lire 4 
Go-Carts (“4 


easier springs 
—are more at- 
tractive in appear- 
ance and design—more convenient for 
you — made better—and ARE better 
than any other go-cart you can buy. 


More Room— More Comfort 
—for babies of any age—thorough pro- 
tection in all kinds of weather. 
Opens or Closes with 

Only One Motion. 

Will not tip backward—Wagner safety 
\ brake prevents accidents—elegantly 
finished in nickel and enamel. 


Look for name Wwasner on front of cart 
\ a Send us your 
A. GO FREE dealer’s name 

Tra 2 th and we will 
i 4M \ mail you free a pattern ofa 

, \ »\34 y beautiful baby coat, also 
4 booklet describing Wag- 

ner Carts with prices. 
E.R. Wagner Mfg.Co. , 
Y 


4 110 32nd Street j 
v\ North Milwaukee, fF 
\ Wisconsin. Y 
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Reg of great interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific garment of 

the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
| fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form’’ and elegant ap- 

pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back —no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Send for our Pine Illustrated Book—‘‘Pine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garinentto yourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts — If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 

you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 

Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 

Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 







































Healthful, comfortable. Absolutely safe because the 

tension springs and spring steel hangers make it impossible 

i for the basket to tip or turn, no matter how near the side 
the baby may be. The gentle vertical motion, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of ‘‘The Lullabye,‘ quickly soothes 
the baby to sleep. 

Endorsed everywhere by eminent physicians and prac- 
tical muthers. Handsome, durable and inexpensive. 
Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 

Beautifully Illustrated booklet, telling ‘‘ The 
Lullabye’’ Story—free and postpaid the day we receive 
your name and address. Write today. 


LULLABYE CRADLE CO.,4th and Porter Sts. Detroit, Mich. 
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The Youngs Mothers’ 
Registry 


GREAT many letters come to me 
A asking if vomiting is not ‘‘a sign 
of a healthy baby.” This seems 
to be a superstition handed down from 
our grandmothers, but it is absolutely 
without foundation. It is decidedly 
not healthy for a baby to vomit. 
There is something wrong with the 
food or the baby if frequent vomiting 
occurs, and the cause should be found and the 
vomiting stopped as soon as possible. A great 
many nursing babies vomit because they are 
allowed to take all they want from the breast, 
or because they are fed every time they cry, no 
regularity being observed. The poor little 
stomachs are thus kept constantly at work, 
and, having no time to rest, they naturally 
rebel and the food is vomited. In other cases 
the mother’s milk contains too much fat or 
proteids and the baby cannot digest it; curds 
are then vomited and are also seen in the move- 
ments from the bowels. Babies who are bounced 
about too much, especially after a meal, are very 
apt to vomit. If the bands of their clothing are 
too tight the food will sometimes be thrown up 
from the pressure on the stomach. Constipa- 
tion is another cause of vomiting. It is then 
often impossible to stop the vomiting until the 
bowels can be made to move regularly. 


When a Breast-Fed Baby Vomits 


HE first thing to do when a breast-fed baby 

vomits frequently is to make the period be- 
tween meals longer and keep to exact regularity 
of time in feeding. If the baby is asleep at the 
regular nursing-time wake him and keep him 
awake until he has finished his meal. He will 
soon learn to wake at the proper time himself, 
and the regular habit will be established. If 
this does not stop the vomiting then nurse him 
for a shorter period of time at each meal. If he 
has been accustomed to taking the breast for 
twenty minutes shorten the time to fifteen or 
ten minutes, and make him rest a minute or two 
at a time so that he will not get the food so 
rapidly. If the milk flows very rapidly so that 
it seems to choke the child then get a nipple 
shield with a very small hole in it and use it, 
so that the baby will have to work a little harder 
for his meal and take a little longer in its con- 
sumption. 

If curds are vomited or seen in the move- 
ments then give the baby an ounce of boiled 
water or barley-water just before nursing, and 
nurse him for ten minutes only. If all these 
methods fail to stop the vomiting then have the 
breast milk analyzed and find out the exact 
composition of it. 

Sometimes a quantity of mucus is vomited 
with the food: in such cases stomach washing 
with warm water and a little bicarbonate of soda 
in the water will be the only thing that will 
really help, and this should be done by a careful 
doctor. When the bowels are constipated they 
should be made to act at least once a day, and 
better, twice, in a young infant. Do not stop 
nursing the baby because he vomits until all 
these methods have been tried. If it is abso- 
lutely impossible to stop the trouble then resort 
to modified cow’s milk—but not before. Never 
try one patent food after another in hopes of 
remedying the evil. 


When a Bottle-Fed Baby Vomits 


HEN a bottle-fed baby vomits there is usu- 

ally something wrong with the proportion 
of fat or proteids in the formula, or a patent 
food entirely unsuited for the child’s stomach is 
being used. Irregularity in feeding, too large 
quantity at a time, mucus in the stomach, 
and constipation are also causes of vomiting in 
bottle-fed babies. 

Many babies cannot stand cream or even 
top-milk in their food formula; therefore, if the 
child has been getting a food rich in cream omit 
the cream and make the food up with whole or 
mixed milk in place of the top-milk or cream. 
Sometimes the food is too rich in sugar for the 
particular baby: try cutting down the sugar to 
half the usual amount. If the baby has been 
fed every two hours make him wait for three and 
give a little pure boiled water in a bottle between 
meals. If the food has been diluted with water 
only try barley-water in place of it. If there is 
mucus present have the stomach washed out 
until this ceases. 

For babies inclined to be constipated milk cf 
magnesia added to the food in place of lime- 
water or soda bicarbonate will often relieve the 
constipation and stop the vomiting. Sometimes 
the constipation may be relieved by adding a 
tablespoonful of one of the malted foods to the 
regular milk formula and omitting the milk 
sugar. These foods being rich in malt sugar 
often act as a laxative and are valuable addi 
tions to the milk formula, but they should not 
be given alone. Peptonizing the milk for a 
time will also frequently help, but as soon as the 
stomach is again normal the peptonizing should 
be stopped. 


Golden Rules for the Nursery 


O NOT tire the baby by constant play or 
talk: afew minutes’ play after the morning 
nap is quite enough. 

Do not give the baby a quantity of toys: one 
at a time will be more enjoyed. 

Do not lay every nursery ailment to ‘‘only 
teething’’: find out the real trouble and have 
it treated. 

NOTE—This department is to instruct mothers about 
their very young children—particularly as regards their 
health, diet, etc. Registry blanks have been prepared 
which Doctor Coolidge will furnish upon application. 
These blanks are to be filled out by mothers and returned 
to Doctor Coolidge, who will, from time to time, add fresh 
information. Doctor Coolidge will also answer questions 
in ‘She Journal. When an answer by mail is desired a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope must be inclosed. 
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By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 
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What Young Mothers 
Ask Me 


Breaking a Child of the Bottle Habit 


My baby—nearly two years old— 
will not drink milk out of a cup, but 
she insists upon still having her bottle. 
What shall I do? SUBSCRIBER. 


Take away the bottle entirely and 
do not let her see it again. Offer her 
the milk from a cup every four hours— 
not oftener—and when she is hungry enough 
she will give in and take it as she should. The 
longer you put off trying to break her of the 
bottle habit the harder you will find it. 


Should a Child Sleep With His Mother? 


Please tell me if it is very wrong to allow my 
two-year-old boy to sleep in the Ted with me. 
I would also like to know if I should put a thin 
cap on his head at night. We sleep with our 
windows open and I am afraid that when it is 
very cold he may get an earache. Also, why 
does he grind his teeth together at times? It is 
usually when he is not feeling well, and yet he 
is through teething. Mrs, C. A. H. 

It is noi healthful to allow the boy to sleep 
with you. If the room is very cold it might be 
a good idea to use the cap. The boy probably 
has indigestion at times and this makes him 
grind his teeth. I will mail you a diet list for 
him if you will send me a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 


What to Do for “Flat-Foot” 


Ithink my little boy has ‘‘flat-foot.”? Will you 
please tell me if he should wear special shoes and 
where I can get them? G 

If your little boy has ‘‘flat-foot” you should 
take him to a reliable doctor and have proper 
shoes prescribed for him. What will suit one 
case may not suit another at all. The shoes 
may have to be made to order. 


It is Good for a Little Girl to Walk to School 
We live in the country and my little seven- 
year-old girl has to walk two miles every day to 
school; do you think this will harm her? She 
has always been subject to constipation and 
has just got over an attack of grip. Mrs. B. 

If the child does not seem overtired I do not 
think the walk will hurt her. Give her fruit, 
whole-wheat bread, graham mush and Indian- 
meal mush. A tonic with a preparation of malt 
and cod-liver oil would be good for her after the 
grip. 


How to Make Boric Acid Solution 


As soon as my baby comes I shall enter it in 
your Registry. Will you please tell me now how 
to make the boric acid solution for the eyes and 
mouth? Also can you tell me what to do for 
constipation for myself? Mrs. S. D. 


One teaspoonful of boric acid powder to one 
pint of boiled water is the proper strength for the 
solution. I am mailing you some advice about 
preparing for the baby. Write to Marianna 
Wheeler at once, as the footnote at the bottom 
of this column suggests, and she will advise you 
about yourself. 


Nursing the Baby All Night 


I have an abundance of milk for my baby and 
she nurses every three hours during the day and 
nearly all night long. If I do not allow her to 
do this she cries and we cannot sleep. Is this 
very harmful to her? She is restless at night, 
but seems well otherwise. A MOTHER. 

You are ruining the child’s stomach and lay- 
ing up much trouble for yourself and her. Two 
or three nights of crying now are much better 
than months of indigestion later. Nurse her 
at ten P. M., then put her in her own bed and do 
not feed her again until six or seven A. M. 


When to Shorten the Baby’s Clothes 


I have waited all winter to shorten my baby’s 
clothes. He is now seven months old: do you 
think I may safely dosothis month?  K. J 

sy all means make the change as soon as 
possible. 


To Cure Finger-Sucking and Worms 


My little two-year-old girl has the habit of 
sucking three fingers when she is going to sleep; 
what will be good to stop her? Will you please 
tell me, also, what I may give this child for 
worms? Mrs. A. 

Put a cardboard splint on the little girl’s arm 
so that she cannot bend her elbow to get her 
fingers into her mouth while going to sleep. Do 
not give her anything for worms. If she really 
has them she should be treated by a reliable 
doctor who can watch the effects of his medicine. 
Home dosing for such things is dangerous. 


The Best Way to Punish Little Girls 


What sort of punishment do you recommend 
for girls of eight, ten and twelve years old? Do 
you believe in whipping them with a strap when 
they deserve it? We have tried all other plans 
and nothing works so well as this. Do you 
advise us to continue it? Mrs. A. C. 

I cannot bring myself to think it is right to 
whip little girls with a strap. It seems to me a 
very unnecessary, if not a cruel, form of punish- 
ment. Children of the age of yours are fully old 
enough to understand the difference between 
right and wrong, and they should be governed 
largely through love and respect for their par- 
ents. When a punishment is necessary deprive 
them of some pleasure or put them to bed in a 
room entirely by themselves for a day. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 


By Marianna Wheeler 


Prospective mothers are always welcome to write to 
Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Journal, and she will 
give any advice or answer any questions about the mothers 
themselves, but not about children. All letters must be 
accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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BABY DU FAIS 
Cleveland, O. 
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Your Baby’s Life 
Depends Upon Its Food 


Don’t worry because the baby is ill, it 
needs better food, that is all. Stop using 
ordinary milk and ty NESTLE’S FOOD, 
and you'll soon see the rosy cheeks and 
bright eyes back again. The wrong kind 
of food, or. not enough of the right kind, 
is the cause of most baby ills. 

Of course, there is no food for baby as 
good as mother’s milk. But NESTLE’S 
is the best substitute, because NESTLE’S 
comes nearer having all the properties of 
mother’s milk than anything else. 

Cow’s milk is no substitute, because 
cow’s milk contains casein, that turns hard 
as it enters the stomach. Many grown 
folks cannot digest cow's milk; how then 
can the little stomach manage it? 

Besides, you cannot tell whether cow's 
milk is pure or not and when you boil it 
you lose much of its goodness. 

Cow’s milk properly modified, that is, 
with the curds made digestible, the sugar 
increased and the fat retained, is an ideal 
food for the baby. But to do it for yourself 
is a long and difficult and uncertain process. 

NESTLE’S FOOD is the best and 
finest milk taken from selected herds, modi- 
fied for you under scientific direction, and 
reduced to a powder. All you do is to 
add boiling water, and there it is, all ready for 
any baby from ten days to four years old— 
the most delicate, healthy, reliable baby food. 

For forty years NESTLE’S FOOD has 
been a household word—for forty years it 
has been recommended by physicians. Your 
grandmother used it first, your mother used 
it in her turn. Now, you will use it after 
you have tried a sample at our expense. 
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Send the coupon at once for a free sample and copy of our 
illustrated book “‘On the Care and Feeding of Infants.”’ 
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HENRI NESTLE, 77 Warren Street, New York H 
Please send me, free, your book and trial package. : 

o 

Name é 
Address ‘ 
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bad A Wheel Chair is often 

Wheel Chairs an invalid’s greatest 

comfort, We offer 

ay over 75styles of these easy, seli-t ropelling and 

Invalid’s Rolling Chairs, with latest im- 

provements Ship direct from factory 

to you, freight prepaid, and sel! on 
- THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 

Liberal Discounts to all sending 

for free Catalogue NOW 
GORDON MFG. CO. 

442 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, 0. 
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Let Us 

Send And 
Free Souvenir 
Booklet Post Card 














THE BEST 


DRESSED WOMEN 
Well dressed women probably pay more 








attention to their corset than to any other one 
garment. On it primarily depends the smart- 
ness of their appearance. 


CORSETS 


ARE better corsets, superior in style and fit, 

superior in quality. Made in many models and 
lengths to fit every figure. 

Model 504 (like cut) Slender and medium fig- 
ures, fashionable low bust, very long hip and back. 


Coutil, white, 18-28 $5.00 
Model 333 Same design. 

Batiste, white, 18-30 $3.00 
Model 215 Same design. 

Batiste, white, 18-30 $2.00 
Model 159 Same design. 

Batiste, white, 18-30 $1.50 


Other New Models $1 to $5 


Ask yourmerchant. Be fitted to just the 
right model for your individual figure 
and obtain the correct foundation for your gown. 

If unable to obtain AMERICAN LADY 
CORSETS of your merchant, write to our 
nearest office and we will inform you where 
you can procure them. If we cannot refer you 
to a merchant in your city, we will send you 
direct from the factory whatever model you 
wish, upon receipt of the retail price. 


— New York 








Detroit 





Chicago Paris 


“Buckingham 
Garment Holder 


The Best Protection 
for Skirts, Petticoats 
and Trousers. 











Increases 
life of gar- 
ments, preserves 
original lines and 
folds, saves closet 
space and expense of 
pressing. 

NO ADJUSTING —simply insert garment be- 
tween springs and it will be held in even tension. 
jem up Fane oe je 3 or petticoats or 6 pairs of 
rousers. e sen irect on rec 
of price. . ag $1. 75 

Money back it not satisfactory. Folder Free. 


BUCKINGHAM RAE CO. 


Dept. Le 177- "179 Adams Street, Chicago, ll. 




















Fleur De Lys Brand! 






IR NETS 


RNETS 


ble hair net 





There are no more relia son the market than 


the Fleur De Lys Brand. Every net is 

trustworthy Four | dh the roneny 

Black, L’t. Med. and b’ k Sons, Blonde, Grey, Auburn 
“Coro-N arge, all in 

ible fringe net re arproof 


(. 100, if 

+ Turbanne.”’ Extra large, ail ov pou - 
net, with drawstring and pins, adapted t c 
Grecian style Coiffure. A-1.qu ality, 10c. 

“Con-Tour.’’ Ext larg 
Patent hairpin fastening 
style of Coiffure. Convenient 

“Le Chic” series. Hi ams an hair 
20c.; large, 25c.; extra large, 35c. 
Send coin or P. O.order if unahle to buy of local dealer. 

«& » Dept.A, 459 Broadway, NewYork 








Small, 15¢ 


; medium, 
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U Spring Social Affairs 
j By Mary McKim Marriott 


Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail questions in regard to entertaining and table decorations 
if a stamped, self-addressed envelope is sent her in care of The Journal. 
sent at least two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 
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Such questions should be 
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E ARE told that April de- 
Wives its name from a word 

meaning **To Open,” thus 
signifying the time when buds and 
flowers begin to unfold their tiny 
leaves. The idea may be very 
charmingly carried out fora spring- 
time luncheon. Cards of invita- 
tion could be decorated with a 








An April-Fool Circus 
AS “SIRCUS ring of sawdust would 


make an appropriate table 
centerpiece for an April- Fool affair. 
From the chandelier over the 
centerpiece on gay ribbons of 
various lengths suspend gilded 
hoops—embroidery-hoops will 








flight of yellow butterflies. The 

home of the hostess may be decorated with half- 
opened buds and gay little butterflies suspended 
from boughs of blossoms by tiny threads. 

A Pandora’s box of yellow cardboard charm- 
ingly decorated with white and gold butterflies 
may be used as the centerpiece of the luncheon- 
table. Arrange the box in a nest of yellow and 
white narcissuses and have strands of gold 
thread reaching from under the box lid to every 
cover. 

At her plate every girl may find a description 
of herself delicately expressed and written in 
gold ink on a bit of soft white paper, these 
papers being rolled to represent little cocoons; 
and during luncheon each lassie should discover 
the type of woman into which she may eventually 
blossom by opening the Pandora’s box ever so 
slightly, and then by drawing the gold thread 
reaching from the box to her place. At its tip 
she will find a dainty butterfly bearing the 
description expressed in verse. 


An Easter “Sunshine Shower” 


CHARMING idea for a ‘Sunshine Shower” 
was carried out by a girl one Easter season, 
Her guests were girls full of life and spirit who 
had been entertaining one anotherduring the 
winter in a whirl of thoughtless gayety. 

Invitations were written in gold ink on white 
cards rolled up and tied with gold thread. In 
them each girl was asked to wear a shirtwaist 
and walking-skirt. 

As the hostess was materially endowed with 
the good things of life imagine the surprise of 
her giddy young guests when they were led to 
a simply arranged luncheon-table—just a bowl 
of yellow jonquils as a centerpiece and a single 
jonquil thrust through each place-card. The 
luncheon consisted of chocolate and whipped 
cream, bread and butter sandwiches, croquettes 
and peas, marmalade, and a second course of 
golden-yellow gelatin topped with whipped 
cream—all very dainty and delicious, but all 
very different from the preceding elaborate 
affairs which the girls had enjoyed. 

At luncheon the hostess produced half a dozen 
or more bundles tied with golden-yellow ribbon, 
and a list of friends who were either invalids or 
who led dreary, shut-in lives. She then unfolded 
her plan of carrying a ray of Easter sunshine to 
each lonely or suffering friend. The bundles 
contained simple little gifts for these girls, the 
latest book for one, a nosegay of sweet spring 
flowers for another, a tempting delicacy for a 
third, etc. 

The light-hearted maidens visited each girl 
in a body and not only carried these little re- 
membrances personally, but stopped as well for 
a short, breezy chat for half an hour or so, tell- 
ing the latest news or a bit of pleasant gossip, 
and leaving a shower of sunshine and gladness 
behind them. 

Madame Parisienne Holds a “Sale” 
Some girls once originated a capital plan for 

raising money and also for having a thor- 
oughly good time. Invitations were formally 
printed on large cards as follows: 





You are cordially invited to attend the 
Spring Opening of Madame Parisienne. 
Tuesday, April 12 
Full Line of Spring and Summer Robes, 
Millinery, Suits, Cloaks and Waists. 


Tea will be served our patrons from two 
until four. 











The receiving committee had previously col- 
lected all the old frills and furbelows they could 
lay their hands on. Attics were ransacked for 
treasures, and rag-bags and old cedar chests 
dragged forth in search for the freaks and fancies 
of My Lady’s wardrobe. 

When the guests arrived on the appointed 
day they found all these articles stylishly dis- 
played on tables and ‘‘dummies” in the ‘ 
room.” 

The girls in charge of the affair were dressed as 
“‘salesladies,” who suavely proceeded to interest 
their prospective customers in the merits of their 
wares. ‘The afternoon was merrily spent bar- 
gaining and buying, trying on and fitting various 
combinations, until each person was provided 
with a complete spring costume. 

Later tea was served, all the girls attending 
in their newly-acquired possessions. 

\ prize was given the girl purchasing the most 
stylish outfit for the most reasonable amount: 
also, a prize was awarded the girl Wearing the 
most ridiculous costume. 

As some of the models included hoopskirts and 
“bustles,” caps and bonnets of various periods, 
and sleev es of every conceivable shape and Style, 


one can well imagine the unrestrained merriment 
of that afternoon. 


sales- 


answer—filled with white spangled 
paper. Thrust little clowns partly through these 
hoops and to the back of each chair tie an in- 
flated balloon from which an acrobat may dangle. 
Menu-cards may bear the illustrated rhyme: 
“Hey diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon,” 
and little circus side-show tents of white paper 
would make odd, inexpensive place-cards, They 
may be surrounded by toothpick fences and 
may each contain an account of a humorous 
“trick or manner” of the guest for whom it is 
intended. The sides of these little tents may 
be decorated with brilliantly colored handbills 
inviting the public to inspect their contents. 
The menu may further carry out the circus 
idea. Beautifully browned croquettes served 
with cress may turn out to be popcorn balls 
moulded in molasses. Delicately rolled sand- 
wiches could have a filling of sawdust. For 
the salad peanut shells which have been emptied 
and carefully fastened together again may be 
served on lettuce leaves with French dressing, 
and for the final course, tempting ices served on 
individual plates should turn out to be paper 
fools’ caps daintily topped with whipped cream. 
If progressive games are played during the 
evening brass curtain rings may be used as 
tallies, and a big sawdust pudding and a large 
tin spoon may be passed after each game. In 
the bowl of sawdust hide trinkets of all kinds, 
whistles, bells, little horns, etc.; these the guests 
should fish out with a spoon and tie to their 
tally rings. A tally-ho horn tied with a profusion 
of motley colors may mark the beginning and 
close of the various games, and fools’ caps of 
white paper decorated with great red and yellow 
rosettes Should be given as prizes. 


Novel Place-Cards fora Luncheon 


EE little tables cut from stiff cardboard 

would make charming place-cards for a 
springtime luncheon. The little tables are to be 
painted dull Mission oak color and should be cut 
after a Mission pattern, the legs being folded 
down so that they will stand alone. The guests’ 
names may be written on tiny lace-paper 
doilies placed as a centerpiece on each little 
table. Wee bouquets of cowslips or violets may 
be arranged in little glass pill bottles and put 
in the center of each centerpiece. 


A “Hen-Pecked” Evening at Eastertime 


TILL another pleasant evening suggestive 

of the Easter season was planned by a crowd 
of young benedicks who declared their intentions 
of having a ‘“‘hen-pecked” party. To this affair 
they graciously extended invitations to their 
“‘better halves.”” The evening was a jolly one, 
as a prize was promised to the man who could 
relate the most ‘‘hen-pecked” experience, also to 
the woman who could give the best recipe for 
managing her husband. 

A large toy rooster set on a nest of eggs in the 
center of the table further carried out the senti- 
ment of the party, a card around his neck 
proclaiming his spouse a ‘‘suffragette.” The 
guest-cards were very clever, and on them were 
portrayed dejected ‘‘cocks” each busily en- 
gaged in some domestic duty. 

The evening wound up merrily with a‘ 
ing” contest, the men proving at 
superiority of their vocal organs. 


*crow- 
least the 


A Fish Dinner for Men 


lw ANGLERS’ dinner was once very prettily 
carried out for a stag affair, the host being 
an enthusiastic fisherman. A dozen or so of his 
business and personal friends, all fond of fishing, 
were invited. The invitations were so worded 
that the home of the host suggested the name 
of a popular fishing-resort. A fish-net had been 
thrown over the refreshment cloth, and the 
centerpiece was charmingly suggestive of a 
miniature lake, a low glass basin containing 
half a dozen goldfish having been banked with 
a pile of golden jonquils and watercress leaves. 
At each cover was a fishing-rod bound with gay 
ribbons, and from each rod a tiny fishing-line 
extended to the lake in the table center. 

Slips of paper on which were Written some 
ancient jests or sells, so musty as to be probably 
unfamiliar to the unwary victim, were twisted 
around each fishing-rod. The answers to these 
riddles were to be found on the fishing-hooks, 
hidden in the flowers at the end of the lines. 

During luncheon each guest was bidden to 
untangle the riddles found at his place, and the 
little fish cards, pinned to each guest’s button- 
hole at the beginning of the meal, were punched 
as often as the bearer ‘‘ bit.” 

The menu was not elaborate—just a good, 
wholesome dinner in which a fish scheme and 
fish stories predominated. 











| Avoid worthless imitations in vulcanized 
| materials, rubber or leather. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1910 


BLACK HORN 


WASHABLE 


CHAMOIS 


(Guaranteed) 
OOK through a magnifying glass 
at a piece of Black Horn Cham- 
ois and a piece of ordinary chamois 
AFTER BOTH HAVE BEEN 
WASHED. 







Ordinary Chamois 


H The ordinary 
See the difference! 1 )s ordinary 
rough—pores clogged up —surface 
scratchy, But Black Horn Chamois re- 
mains smooth—pores open—surface soft 
and velvety, The reason: Black Horn 
Chamois is thoroughly tanned in oil. Best 
for all cleaning and polishing purposes, 
Sold by Leading Department 
Stores and Druggists 


If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct from 
us, mentioning his name. We will ship prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


Hd f lishi ilver- 
Small Size vie °giassware, ex, 2OC 
: f hi yin- 
Large Size to... ‘iiiads"ec. $1.00 
® (f 1106 are feet 
Other Sizes is vente Sor aunts ion. 
Black Horn Leather Co. 


Sales Dept. 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


General Offices and Tannery 
Great Bend, Pa. 








































. 
Ploughing | 
Your Floors 2) 
The digs and dents on your | 
hardwood floors are an un- | 

| 
] 


necessary story. Equip your 
heavy furniture with 


FELTOID CASTERS 
yourchairs with FELT OID TIPS | 


FELTOID CASTERS have the touch 
of velvet and the strength of | steel. 
Never think of having new furni- 
ture delivered without Feltoid 
Casters or Feltoid Tips. 


ln 
y 


Buy Feltoid Casters om your very next shopping 
trip. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
Free booklet on request. 


Insist on 
the genuine. 


_ THEBURNS &BASSICK CO., Dept.k, Bridgeport, Conn. 





Test it with a Hammer 





FLOOR VARNISH 


You may dent the wood, but you can't crack the varnise 


Send for Free Sample nepal 


finished with **61."" Hitit, stamp on it, pour boiling wat 
on it—**61"" is proof against them all. ‘Send for free book 
let. If your dealer hasn't **61"° send directto us, Ad 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


751 nda St. Factories in 
Buffalo, N.Y. Established 61 Years Seven Cities 


CLOTH FROM THE MILL 


High quality Ridgewood. Worsteds and Woolens sold direct °° 
you at first cost. SUITINGS, SKIRTINGS, CLOAKINGS, RAIN- 
CLOTHS, ETC. FREE Samples — state color preferred. 
RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 640 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. 

















“The Endless Line” 


ELECT baby’s new go-cart 
or carriage from the Ficks 
“Endless Line. ”” Whatever kind 
you want, whether a one-motion 
collapsible go-cart, 
ora reed or wood- 

body cart or car- 
riage with parasol or 
with reed or leather 
hood —whatever 
price you wish to pay— 
we have the very thing. 
We are the largest baby- 



























vehicle makers in the 
world, Our catalog illus- 
trates hundreds of the 


most desirable designs in 
every style imaginable. 
Ficks ‘doce and 
Baby Carriages 
are unequaled —highest in 
quality, lowest in price. Lm 
Our immense manufactur- 
ing facilities and out- 
put enable us to outstrip 

and undersell all compe- 

tition. Sendus a postal w: 

and we will send you 

our big 

and tell you at whose 

store in your town 
you can find Ficks Baby Vehicles. If 
we have no dealer close to you, we 
will sell you direct from the factory. 
Ficks Carriage & Reed Co. 
428 Findlay St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


1910 Catalog Free 





VEIMUCLES 


Buy Direct From the Producer 





This magnificent Save 
French Curl ’ 
(strich Plume Importer Ss, 
is full17 ’ 
a ee Wholesaler’s 
length, made and 
of the high- ‘ 

a atin Retailer's 
hard flue Profits 


ostrich se- 
lected from 
the male 
. Hasa 
very glossy 
and is ex- 
tra wide, with 
avy drooping 
Let us send 
oe! this Plume on approval. Sen 
) pay express charges, anc 
illsend you this beautiful Plume 
1 k hit colors, to your ex- 
pres fice C. O. D. with privilege 
exan tion. If satisfactory pay 
x pre agent $1.95 and the Plume 
r If, however, you do not think 
t most marvelous value you ever 
le express agent to return the 
us and we will refund your 15c. 
or, if you prefer to send the full amount, $1.95, we 
ill send the Plume immediately, express oes sn if not satis- 
f ry, we will promptly refund your money e take all the risk. 
SPECIAL FULL 18-INCH OSTRICH PLUME $928 
CK AND COLORS AT — 


ee 
EXTRA—Our eh 19-inch French Curl Plume 
ombines quality, sizeand width. Made of rich glossy hard- $500 


flue fibers with extra heavy drooping French head, price 
e. ‘or co mplete line of Ostrich Fe athe rs, inc luding bargains in 


South African Importing es 


HE OSTRICH PLUME HOUSE OF AMERICA 


= 


head 














No. 6 Chair $6. 50 No. 300 Swing Seat $7.50 No. 7 Rocker $7.25 * 
Solid Comfort for a Life-time 


That's what you get with an Old Hickory chair or rocker 
Just sit in one once — especially if you are tired and the 
thermometer registers about 90 in the shade. Then y« 


l cane the real comfort of an ‘‘easy « 
Andrew Jackson liked his chair so 
nicknamed him ‘‘Old Hickory.’* * 


burned into every piec 


hair’’ that is easy. 

well that people 
“hat’s our trademark, 
e of furniture we make. 


OLD HICKORY 


Hand-Made Furniture 
recognized the world over as the acme of fine workman- 
ship, can be seen at all the famous resorts like‘ ‘Claremont- 
m-the-Hudson"' and the Old Faithful Inn of Yellowstone 
Park. In thousands of refined country homes, bungalows, 
clubs and cottages, where good taste seeks comfort, charin 
and coziness rather than convention —‘t Old Hickory” is 
found. In the den or on lawn or porch, ‘‘ Old Hickory” 
furniture is « orre< t in style, incomparable in comfort and 
inapproachable in wearing qualities. You are doing usa 
favor when you ask for our beautiful catalog. Please write 
forittoday. Soldby thehest furniture stores ever ywhere. 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR COMPANY 
Martinsville, Dept. A, Indiana 











* brilliant effects than silk é inest em- th 

leries on cloth, silk anc o‘her colored an 

materials are being made with Glossilla. 

Best embroidery shops recommend it. In 
ery color, every shade. ‘I'ry it 


Bernhard Ulmann & Co. , 107 Grand St.,N.Y. 


AGENTS Dees GOODS che 


ork. Fine line of handkerchiefs,etc. 
CREDIT F eed ey “ Sta a rings particulars. MONEY 


FREEPORT MFG. CO., 30 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Dept. 50. 
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Children’s April-Fool Parties 


By Beatrice D’Emo 
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Fruits for 
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Photographs by Eddowes Company 


N -““APRIL-FOOL” F 
A partyis avery jolly 
and quaint festi- | 


val, provided the ‘‘fool- 
ing” is done only along 
happy lines, for little 
children are in most 
instances sensitive, 
and they dislike being 
made ridiculous, but 
when the ‘‘fooling” is 
done with a desire to 
provide a pleasant sur- 
prise, then everything assumes a cheerful aspect 
and as a rule the party goes off quite merrily. 
The first illustration shows a surprise fruit 
in the shape of an apple, round and rosy, 
containing a tiny china doll dressed in pink 
tulle to resemble a fairy. 
The top of the apple 
should be cut away with 
a sharp, clean knife care- 
fully so that there will 
be no ragged edges nor 
little, telltale shreds of 
skin showing where it i 
has been cut. Use a 
teaspoon to remove the 
pulp. Itis not necessary 
to mash it or take it 
out in small pieces, for 
with a dextrous move- 
ment of the wrist nice 
evenly-shaped cubes may be formed with the 
spoon. After all the pulp has been neatly 
removed and only the cup and top of empty rind 
remain, fill in the shell with tinted or white 
tissue-paper and stand a surprise in it in the 
shape of a small doll or 
little china animal, 
any other inexpensive 
toy which will fit in the 
receptacle, put on the 
top of the apple and 
place it on a fancy linen 
or paper doily on a small 
plate. When the fruit 
is served it should 
resemble the whole fruit 
and the incision should 
show only on very close 
observation. 


HE second surprise is a banana containing a 

filling of raw cotton against which are placed 
little chocolate babies. In preparing this sur 
prise remove with a spoon enough pulp to 
make the shell form a sort of compact cradle. 

The second banana is 
treated after the same 
manner as the first, only 
it is filled with a fat stick 
of wintergreen candy 
wrapped about with 
tissue-paper fringed at 
the ends. Although in 
the illustration these 
fringed ends stand out 
they should ke neatly 
tucked in when the fruit 
is served. In the 

EANUTS are very easily arranged by sepa- 

rating the shells with a sharp penknife, 
removing the meats, and replacing them with 
a thin layer of jewelers’ cotton and laying the 
little gifts within. Then touch the edges of the 


shells delicately with 
mucilage and stick them 
together again. These 


peanuts should be placed 
in small bags filled with 
ordinary whole nuts to 
make the surprise 
plete. The peanut bags 
may be made of colored 
tissue-paper tied with 
baby-ribbon, A piece of 
paper gathered up and 
tied with the ribbon is 
all that is necessary, the mouth-cedges of the 
bag being spread out in an attractive frill. 


x ORANGE surprise 
Cut the orange rind 
sections, spread these 
open and remove the 
pulp intact. Wipe the 
inside of rind very dry 
with a clean towel or 
napkin, then roll a fancy 
or plain rubber ball in 
several layers of colored 
tissue paren place it i 
side the orange rind, 
oy the four leaves, 
press them into shape, 
and a perfect orange, t 
alloutwardappearances, 
will be the result. Thi 


surpri e may be for a 


com- 


is quickly 
into four 


prepared. 
leaf-shaped 


O 
An Orange I 


mall boy, as may also the next orange which is 


cut in half, the pulp removed and the shell lined 
with tissue-paper, and then imbedded in a nest 
of small candies and motto-hearts is a noisy 


but highly satisfactory nickel whistle 
HE second apple is 


prepared like the first 


one, only it is filled with 
candy hearts and a tiny 
tissue-paper butter- 


fly surprise rests on top. 
When this butterfly is 
opened it is found to 
contain a little gilt heart 
to be worn about the 
finder’s neck. The but- 
terfly is made only of a 
small piece of tissue- 
paper with the edges 





A Doll May be Hidden in an Apple Surprise 





A Banana Cradle for Chocolate Babies 





A Stick of Wintergreen Candy in a Banana 





Peanuts are Little 





A ball is in the 





lolding 





Hearts and a Butterfly Fill This Apple 


scalloped and tinted 
with a blue pencil and 
it is twisted into the 
shape represented. 

All the small gifts con- 
tained in these fruits are 
inexpensive, costing not 
more than five cents or 
a penny apiece, but it 
is, after all, the surprise 
that amuses little ones. 
Of course, if it is the 
desire of the giver of the 
party to make more expensive gifts any number 
of charming trinkets may be inclosed, but it is 

rather nice to be able to give a pz irty where no 

especial trouble, anxiety or expense is necessary, 
and where, even though one may be in a remote 
neighborhood, city or 
country, the articles 
mentioned may be ob- 
tained easily. 

If a small shop where 
penny toys and candies 
are ke *pt does not h: appen 
to be in the vicinity, 
home-made surprises 
will serve as well. The 
candy may be home- 
made, or the bananas 
may be filled with prunes 
or dates halved and filled 
with blanched almonds 
or other nut-meats. The peanuts may contain 
little peas of taffy . rolled i in cornstarc h to prevent 
their becoming ‘‘sticky.” The orange may 
inclose a home-made ball of raw cotton covered 
with a bit of gay ribbon or silk. Little china 

dolls are so easy to find 
1 in almost any small shop 
| where toys are kept that 
it seems almost unneces- 


sary to mention a sub- 
stitute, but in case one 
is required the apples 
may be filled with nuts 
or candies wrapped in 
bits of colored tissue- 
paper. 


r THERE are a num- 
ber of little ones to be 
fooled anda considerable 
of fruit is used the thrifty housewife 
no doubt, be horrified at what would seem 

a waste of good material, so perhaps it is 
as well to make one or two suggestions in regard 
to the use of the fruit pulp. 

\ delicious apple cus 
tard may be made for 
the party from the apple 
pulp. 

Take the pulp of six 
apples and steam’ or 
stew it in its own juice 
or a small teacupful 
of sweet cider until it 
is soft. Add the thin 
rind of one lemon and a 
bit of stick cinnamon; 
rub through a sieve and 
return to the saucepan 
with four ounces of sugar and one ounce of butter; 
cook until quite dry. When cold add the well 
beaten whites and yolks of three eggs, pour in a 
buttered baking-dish and bake in a moderate 
oven until done, Eat with sweetened cream. 


quantity 
will, 
to be 


Gifts 


“HE orange pulp may 

be used for orange 
sherbet, which is easily 
made and generally ap 
preciated by young folks. 
Soil one pint of water 
and half a pint of 
granulated sugar for 
twenty minutes; cool 
and add the juice of one 


Orange Surprise lemon and one pint of 
orange pulp—from 
which all skin, fiber and seeds have been care 


fully removed; freeze as for ice cream and serve 
in small glasses or punch cups. If the hostess 
has not the facilities for freezing the pulp it may 
be made into orangeade by passing the pulp 
through a lemon 
squcezer, adding the 
juice of one lemon and 
sufficient sugar to make 
it palatable. 

The banana pulp may 
be used for the filling of 
a layer cake. Bake sev- 
eral layers of plain cake; 
when cold spread thinly 
sliced bani a 1 between, 
sift powdered sugar over 
it and place the layers 
together; then icethe en 
tire cake with white icing 
flavored with vanilla. 


a Nickel Whistle 


If there are 


many peanut meats they may be 

utilized by making them into peanut fudge, 
taffy, peanut brittle or delicious little peanut 
butter sandwiches. To make the latter, slice 
thinly a loaf of rather stale bread, spread it 
sparingly with butter, 


and then, after passing 
the peanut meats 
through a coffee-grinder 
or macerating them with 
a potato-masher until 
they are of the consist- 
ency of paste, spread the 
mixture on the buttered 
bread. After this shake 
a little fine table salt 
over the sandwiches and 
then cut them in small 
diamond and square 
shapes. 
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Don’t Use 
Butter 


in Pastry 


HERE’S a finer “Shortening” 
now. 
And the very best of it costs 
less than “ Cooking Butter.” 
It is the Cream of the Lard. 
Have You ever tried it? 





It is made only from flaky Leaf fat. 
We render the raw leaf in an open 
kettle, as some of our mothers did back 
on the farm; but our kettles are made 
on the principle of the double-boiler, 
so there is no danger of scorching. 
Every utensil is a model of cleanliness. 

It leaves a beautiful Crisp, “ Dry,” 
Waxy, and “Light” Shortening, of 
delicious Creamy flavor. 

And this “Shortening” is the finest 
thing you ever used for Pastry-making. 


A little of “works the 
Flour quickly, and evenly. 


into” 


For this reason it makes Pastry that 
is very Digestible, Light, Crisp, Ten- 


der, and toothsome. 


+ 
Armours 
“Simon Pure” 


Leaf Lard 


You could hardly make “ Soggy” 
Pastry with it if you tried. 

Yes,— it does cost a little more than 

>] 

ordinary Lard, of course, but you need 
less of it. 

It also costs a great deal /ess than 
Butter, while making the very 
Pastry. 


finest 


Note its peculiar Crisp and Wrinkled 
appearance when you open a pail of it. 

Sold only in Sealed Pails, by Gro- 
cers and Butchers everywhere. 

It is mot what we are talking about 
unless the Pail is clearly labeled as below. 
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American Printing Co. Wash Fabrics 
and fashion plates in colors, showing the 
most practical dress material in the world, 
Enough for a dress costs less than $1.00 at 
all retailers; under 8 cts a yard Wom 
all the year round. These fabrics are 
always staple. Address Dept. L. 

American Printing Co., Fall River, Mass. 


‘*THE WASH FABRIC THAT IS WASHABLE” 
































































best results in 
thecleaningand 
renewing of val- 
uable fabrics— 


Send Them To 
FOOTER’S 


Here we have facilities and 
processes not to be found in 
any other cleaning establish- 
ment in the country. 

FOOTER’S is ‘the place 
where cleaning and dycing 
have attained their highes« 
perfection, 

‘This great plant covers 15 
acres of ground and in every 
department there is ample 
room for sanitary treatment 
of clothing. 

The enormous patronage 
that makes this wondertul 
plant possible comes from 
every part of the country. 
We are especially successtul 
in the cleaning of delicate and 
valuable gowns, hangings, 
draperies, silks, laces, suits 
for men and women. The 
cleaning of Oriental Rugs is 
a specialty at FOOTER’S. 
They are handled with great 
care and cleaned bya special 
process that preserves their 
delicate texture and colors. 
HOW TO SEND TO FOOTER’S 


Wrap up your package, address it to 
FOOTER'S, also write your own name and 
address on the package. Then send it by 
mail or express. Estimate of charges will be 
given upon receiptof work if desired. Express 
one way allowed on orders of $5.00 and over. 


Write for our book ** The Posst- 
bilities of Cleaning and Dyeing.” 
FOOTER’S DYE WORKS, 
Department A, Cumberland, Md. 
New York Pranch, 


1495 voy mane 
(Times Equare). 











Eastwood Sandal 


Children’s 


Sizes 4to8 


$100 


“Play Shoe” 


All the fun of “going barefoot” without the 
scratches and bruises. 


Eastwood Sandals allow the feet to ex- 


pand naturally and 
are a gratelul relief to children whose feet have 
been distorted by ill-fitting shoes. They relieve 
and prevent excessive perspiration. 

The Eastwood Sandals are made by an entirely new method 
of shoe construction. Stitching is all outside, no wrinkled lin 
ings, waxed thread or tacks—just clean, smooth, oak-tanned 
leather next to the feet. 

MADE OVER THE FAMOUS 
EASTWOOD LAST. 


FOR SALE AT YOUR DEALERS 


or shipped to any address in the U.S 


} upon receipt of price as follows: Chil. 
dren's sizes 4 to 8, $1.00 per pair; 9 to 11, 
$1.25; 12to 2, $1.50. Larger sizes made 

A for women and boys, 3 to 5, $2.00. 

Rie ay Men’s 6 to 10, $2.50, 

RAL 


Our illustrated cataloyue of latest styles 
Look forimprint in shoes and stockings for men, women 
on sole ef sandai and children on request. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 39°,Main Strect 
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Chic Parisian Nouveaute 


Exclusive 
Design 


Value 


$125 


“ OUR PRICE 









E 42693 
Latest 
Creation in 
Neckwear, 
consisting of Parisian 
turn-down collar, large 


Free 
Our 
Elaborate 1910 
Fashion Boukwith 
handsome photo- 






style cuffs anc gravure cover. Contains 
toire jabot the greatest choice of 
Our exclusive lLaces, Neckwear, Em- 


broideries, etc., shown 
in any one book, will 
mail free upon request. 

o well dressed woman 








r ild be without it. 
| Special Introductory Pr » Set Complete, Postpaid, 59c. 
We are nufacturers and In rs and save you 


on all your purchases. Write to-day before | 
the supply of Fashion Books is exhausted. 


| Valencia Lace & Embroidery Company, Dept. E 
416 Broadway and 276 Canal St., NewYork City, N.Y. == 
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A Department of Social Usage: By Florence Burton Kingsland 





Ihe Duty of a Patroness 

I have been asked to be a pat- 
roness of a dancing class. Will you 
please tell me what will be expected 
of inc ? INEXPERIENCED. 

A patroness of a dance should act 
as one of many hostesses. She should 
reach the ballroom in good time and 
stand in line with the other patron- 
esses to, greet the young people as 
they enter. She also bids them good- 
night as they leave. If a cotillion is 
danced the patronesses often stand 
behind a table laden with favors and 
distribute them to the young men 
and girls as they come up for them. 
A patroness’s main duty is to intro- 
duce the young people, and shou!d 
there be any young girl who apparently is with- 
out partners she should take her under her 
special care and do all she can to insure her 
enjcyment. Incidentally (although perhaps not 
a prevailing custom), if the patronesses instead 
of chatting together and thinking principally of 
heir own amusement would sit in different 
parts of the room a young girl would feel free to 
go to them after a dance (should she require a 
haven of refuge), instead of feeling the embar- 
rassment of being obliged to impose too much 
of her society on some partner simply because no 
second man comes up to relieve him by claim- 
ing the next dance. I have often noticed that 
most of the conversation between young girls 
in the dressing-room consists in comparing 
their degrees of nervousness—a state of affairs 
occasioned mainly because of their dread of 
the possibility to which I have just referred. 








Not Necessary to Invite the Minister’s Wife 


Should we 
BRIDE. 
The minister is asked to be present at your 
wedding in his official capacity—not as a guest. 
It is not necessary, therefore, to invite his wife 
unless you especially wish to do so. 


Our wedding is to be very small. 
invite the minister’s wife ? 


The Mother and Her Son's Fiancée 


My son has just told me of his engagement 
to a girl whom I have never met. What is 
expected of me on this occasion? MOoTHER. 


If possible you should call on the young girl 
and also on her mother. If your son’s fiancée 
should live at a distance you should write her a 
letter of welcome as a future member of your 
family and express your best wishes for her 
happiness. A little later, as you are the one to 
take the initiative, you may ask her to dine or 
to visit you. 


Invitations to a Quiet Weddin2 
Is there any substitute for the usual engraved 
wedding invitation when only relatives and a few 
intimate friends are to be asked? H. DE W. 
Under these circumstances an informal note 
written in the name of the bride’s mother may 
take the place of a formal invitation. 


The Use of Place-Cards 


Will you kindly let me know the use of 
place-cards ? A Hostess. 

In order to avoid telling each guest where he 
or she is to sit at table it is customary for a 
hostess when giving a dinner or luncheon to 
provide place-cards. These may be of infinite 
variety—from simple white cards to elaborate 
ones in water-color. After the hostess has 
decided how she wishes her guests to be seated 
she puts one of these cards bearing the guest’s 
name at each place, either on the place-plate 
with the napkin or on the tablecloth at its side. 


Bride and Bridegroom Entering a Church 

Is it out of date for the bride and bridegroom 
to walk up the church aisle together? 

Marion H. 

Yes. Nowadays the bride and bridegroom 
do not meet until she reaches the chancel steps, 
where he should stand with his best man await- 
ing her. 


The Position of Those Receiving 

Will you please tell me the proper positions 
for those receiving at a wedding reception ? 

Matp-oF-HONor. 

The bride and bridegroon stand side by side, 
the bride on the bridegroom’s right between him 
and her maid-of-honor. If there are bridesmaids 
half the number stand on the right and half on 
the left of the young couple. The bride’s parents, 
being host and hostess, usually remain near the 
door to be first in welcoming their guests, but oc- 
casionally they prefer another part of the room, 
thus giving first importance to the bridal party. 
The Place to Wear the Weddin-Ring 

Should the wedding-ring be worn above the 
engagement-ring or below it? PHYLLIs. 

When the bridegroom puts the wedding-ring 
on the bride’s finger her finger should be bare. 
The engagement-ring is resumed later and worn 
above the wedding-ring. 
Visiting-Cards for a Seventeen-Year-Old Boy 

How should the visiting-card of a boy of seven- 
teen be engraved ? FRESHMAN. 

Until a boy is of age his cards should bear his 
full name with no prefix, as: John Bliss Smith. 


The Ushers are Friends of the Bridegroom 
May a bride ask her man friends to act as 
ushers at her wedding ? ANXIOUS. 
lt is quite usual for the bride’s brother or 
some male relative to act as usher at her wed- 
ding, but always at the bridegroom’s invitation. 
he other ushers are chosen by the bridegroom 





Order of Entering the Dinin2-Room 


On informal occasions, when there 
are not more than one or two guests, 
should the host or hostess go first into 
the dining-room ? MarRIA. 

The women should enter the room 
first, followed by the men of the party. 
The hostess should be the last among 
the women to enter and the host last 
among the men. 


The Usual Wedding Fee 

What is the usual fee given to a 
clergyman for performing a wedding 
ceremony ? BRIDEGROOM-TO-BE. 

This amount may vary between 
ten and one emdied dollars, accord- 
ing to the size of the bridegroom’s 
pocketbook. Should the clergyman be a rela- 
tive or an intimate friend of either the bride 
or bridegroom a present of some kind may take 
the place of a check. 








A Widow’s Bridal Dress 


Should the bridal dress worn by a widow 
differ from that worn by a girl? WIpow. 
Yes. Instead of the usual veil and white gown 
a widow when she remarries should wear a hat 
and a gown of some color. Lavender and pale 
gray are shades often chosen. 
Acknowledzing a Gift from a Married Couple 
When a wedding present is sent me by a 
married couple is it necessary to write a note of 
thanks to both? Hs DW. 
No, your note should be written to the wife, 
and in it you should ask that your appreciation 
be conveyed to her husband. 


A Wife Has No Claim to Her Husband’s Title 


Is it proper to address a woman by her hus- 
band’s title, as ‘‘ Mrs. Doctor Brown”? E. D. 

No; this is a very provincial custom. Doctor 
3rown’s wife has no right to the degree merely 
because he has acquired it. She should be 
addressed as ‘‘Mrs. John Brown.” 


3irth of a Child 
Please tell me the different ways that a child’s 
parents may announce his birth. QUESTIONER. 


How to Announce the 


To relatives and very intimate friends who 
are sure to be deeply interested the child’s 
father frequently sends telegrams acquainting 
them of the event. But to friends in general it 
is a popular custom to send tiny cards engraved 
with the baby’s name and the date of his birth. 
These are tied with narrow white ribbon to 
those of the parents and mailed as soon as 
possible. If a less elaborate form is preferred 
the words ‘‘Mr. and” may be prefixed to the 
mother’s name on her card, and the words 
‘*Announce the birth of a son” (or ‘‘daughter”’ ) 
and the date, written below the name. 


Who Should be Served First at a Luncheon? 


Which should be served first at luncheon—the 
hostess or the guest of honor? UNCERTAIN. 


The guest of honor should be served first, the 
other guests next, and the hostess last. 


How Soon Should a Bride Return Calls? 

How soon is a bride expected to return the 
calls made upon her? IGNORANCE. 

She should aim to return these calls within 
two or three weeks, but as this is sometimes 
almost impossible on account of the number she 
must make, allowances are usually made for a 
bride if she is not quite as punctilious as she 
snould be. 


To Announce the Bride’s Home 


When sending out wedding invitations and 
announcements what is the proper manner of 
indicating the future address of the bride and 
bridegroom ? IGNORAMUS. 

With the invitations and announcements it 
is customary to inclose engraved cards worded 
as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. John Black 
will be at home 
after May the first 
at 22 Brook Street 

















Leaving Cards on Wedding Gifts 


If a bride’s presents are on exhibition at 
her wedding reception should the cards of the 
donors be shown with them ? PATTY. 

It is thought nowadays to be in better taste 
to remove these cards, as the only purpose in 
leaving them tied to the presents was to gratify 
idle curiosity. 


Wearing a Hat at a House Wedding 


Is it customary for bridesmaids to wear hats 
at a house wedding? GLADYS. 

Hats are usually worn by bridesmaids at 
both house and church weddings, although it 
is permissible to dispense with them in the 
former case. 


Gifts Between Employer and Employee 
Would it be considered proper for me to give 
my employer a wedding present? I am a sten- 
ographer. MARGARET. 
No. As your dealings with him are of a busi- 
ness nature it is in better taste not to introduce 
the social element. 
On Entering and Leaving a Street Car 
Which should precede in entering and leaving 
a street car, the girl ortheman? GERTRUDE K. 
When boarding the car the girl precedes her 
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Hair and Scalp” 


is practically explained 
in our free booklet. 
Send postal for it today. 


Packer's 
Tar Soap 


when used in systematic sham- 
pooing, removes dandruff, 
cleanses the scalp and imparts 
a tonic activity to the underly- 
ing glands. Its routine use, 
therefore, keeps the scalp clean 
and healthy, thus preserving 
the gloss and beauty of the hair 
while promoting its growth. 


The Packer Mfg. Co. 


Suite 87 G—81 Fulton Street New York 
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BED HAMMOCK | 





For Verandas, Porches, 
Lawns and Indoor Use 


ombines Hammock, 


ouch and Swing Settee 
The Perfect Couch for Out-door Sleeping 


A third of a century’s experienc¢ 
shows that Rowe’s Hammocks can be 
depended on to give 10 years of continu 
ous out-of-door service. From the mod 
and of same weight canvas (white o1 
khaki) as made by us for years for U.S 
Navy. Strong wood frame, with or with- 
out national spring, thick mattress, with 
sanitary removable cover. Holds _ six 
persons. With or without windshield 
(see cut) which folds flat under mattress. 
Complete, with lines and hooks ready for 
hanging, delivery charges prepaid i 
United States, carefully packed. 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
and prices of different styles and size 
Small silk name-label is on every Rowe Hammock 


E.L. Rowe & Son, Inc.,331 WaterSt. Gloucester, Mass. 


¥ 








ne end 

for free 
booklet of 
samples, show- 
ing unique texture 
~ and tones. 

Art Ko-Na Cloth is specially adapted f« ed- 
rooms, parlors, etc., where delicacy and har:.on 
are desirable. Highest development of wové ; 
coverings. Guaranteed by the famous trade 1ark 


FAB-RIK-O-NA 


Embossed thread effect with impervious surface finis! 
colors, permitting cleansing with damp cloth or spong* 
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AGENTS Ladies to introduce Columbia Made. 
t 


o-Order Petticoats and fine shirt- | 
waist and suit materials, silks, etc 
You may make $3.00 to $5 
territory. Apply 


COLUMBIA SKIRT CO., Dept. A, 395 Broadway, N. Y. 


—_ “bride his friends, not from among those bines splendidly with other wall coverings, adding ri‘ 
18) ne Dride, 


escort, but follows him on leaving it, thus making 
beauty. 


Attractive outfit and case free. it possible for him to help her as she alights. 


0 a day— Pleasant work—Exclusive | 


Charming new shades, including certain 
exquisite, unmatchable gray tones. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 110 Arch St., Bloomfield, N J] 


NOTE—Miss Kingsland 


will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a stamped, self-z is inc 
| ‘aedveen alk tine eee v +P ped, self-addressed envelope is inclosed. 


Florence Burton Kingsland, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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At No Cost to YOU 


We will mail a Princess Placket 
Fastener on approval direct to your 
home. Send no money. Simply 
send us your name and address and 
the Fastener will be sent to you by 


return mail. 


If after examination you decide to keep it send us 25c in 
coin or stamps within 3 days, otherwise return the Fastener 
to us in the stam reply envelope we will send you. 

We count upon your integrity and honesty. You do not 
risk even apenny. We know that we have an article of 
exceptional merit, — one that will appeal to you the moment 
you see it. So sure are we of its value to you that we feel 
no hesitancy in making this most liberal introductory offer 
in order that you may examine and test its practicability. 


Tra nr LAC A Ae 

iy —_ MARK 
trave TZ ES | Yi | ‘ 
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PATENTED august 8, 


PLACKET 
FASTENER 








ated ook ee 
mallimmagioses BY PUL 
REVERSE SIDE 


Fastens the skirt instantly and securely. Lies flat and 
smooth,— is perfectly flexible and ahaaianily invisible even 
under the sheerest fabrics. Improves the appearance of 
any skirt old or new and will outwear two skirts. Rust- 
proof. Wash dresses may be put through the wringer pos- 
itively without injury to the fabric or the Fastener. Simple 
and easy to attach, Made of the best quality mercerized 
tape, in black, white, gray, blue and brown. Your dress- 
maker or your dealer can supply you. 25c each. Clear 
and easy directions with each Fastener. 


Write to-day and take advantage of our literal 
offer. Rememberyou risk nothing and it places ycu 
under no obligation to buy if the Princess Placket 
Fastener is not in every way satisfactory to YOU. 


BOWEN MFG. COMPANY 


286 Metropolitan Tower, New York City 

















Fi ures 
ifteen Special Feat 
that make the National a sweeper of excep- 
tional merit. 
Y ou need to sweep with it tolearn how perfect 
a sweeper can be. This will give you an idea: 
The National is ** spill-proof,” has ‘ finger- 
touch”’ brush release; ‘** Never-split”? handle; 
brush of best Hankow Chinese bristles —little 
deft fingers that never fail to pick up every rav- 
eling, bit of string and speck of dirt. Roller 
Bearings make it run exceptionally easy. 





Dealer to 
Show You 


Roller- Bearing Carpet Sweeper 
See it at your dealer’s —that’s the best way. 
Anyhow, before you think of buying any 

other sweeper, send for our book—t How to 

Select a Carpet Sweeper.’ You'll get practical 

information out of it. 





National Sweeper Co. 
Dept. P-4, Newark, N. J., or Chicago, Illinois 


LLEETEET: 


























There is no present so popular 
for Weddings, Anniversaries, 
or any gift time as a beautiful 
piece of Cut Glass. To every 
woman it has a fascination 
peculiarly its own. 


, ; , Cut 
Glass 


(the arrow points tt out) 
has been noted for its beauty, depth of 
cutting and variety of designs for ‘twenty - 
ve years. The new pattern—‘*Rose™ 
is especially impressive. 

If your dealer cannot supply you send for 
illustrated booklet. 


T. B. Clark & Co., Inc., Honesdale, Pa. 















Made Into a Coat Sweater for $1.00 


High neck or blouse style made into handsome 
modern coat sweater with reinforced knit strip. 
Any color desired. Pearl buttons. 

Ship sweater by mail (rate 1c oz.). Send letter 
enclosing $1.00 and notification of shipment. 


CROWN KNITTING CO., 302a East 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 





YOUR OLD SWEATER 
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Breathing With a Cold 


SUFFERER. When the nose is 
**stuffed up” by a cold relief may 
be had by giving a forcible ex- 
piration, then holding the breath 
a few seconds. The difficulty of 
breathing is greatly relieved. 
Relief is also obtained by smelling 
alcohol or camphor. Another 
method is the application of a 
cold compress to the nose. 


Ointment and Oils for the Skin 

FREDERICKA. Oils applied to 
the skin keep it soft and pliable. 
Fat in some form is the basis of 
our numerous ointments. Lard 
used to be largely employed. To 
keep it sweet benzoin was added; 
to harden it white wax or paraffin 
was used. Recently lanolin, made from sheep’s 
wool, is largely employed. Lanolin is often 
mixed with almond oil. A disadvantage of 
cocoa butter is its odor. Both olive oil and 
almond oil are staple ingredients of many cos- 
metic preparations. 
A Bleaching Lotion 

VirGINiA. Glycerine, 14 ounce; oxide of 
zinc, 4 ounce; rose water, 4 ounces. The oxide 
of zinc is dissolved in part of the rose water, 
put into a bottle, the rest of the rose water and 
glycerine being added. Shake the mixture and 


mop on the skin with a wad of absorbent cotton. 
Dry with a soft towel. 


Dotted Veils are Good for the Oculist 


BARBARA. The dotted veil drives many a 
girl to the oculist. You must make your own 
decision as to the relative values of good eyesight 
and conformity to foolish custom. 

Care of the Feet 

GENEVIEVE. When you realize that for com- 
fort your feet demand more attention than your 
hands you will not find it so hard to devote a 
little time every night to their care. The feet 
should be regularly bathed every night—warm 
or tepid water is best at the time. After wiping 
dry rub briskly with cologne water or alcohol. 
Such treatment is most restful, and excellent, 
too, if you suffer from clammy feet. As you 
stand and walk so much all day why do you not 
adopt the salt foot bath? Throw a handful of 
sea salt into a basin of water. The good effects 
of this bath are at once evident. 


In Applying Liniment 


Natalie. Never rub the skin with flannel on 
which liniment has been poured. The com- 
bination of rough texture, friction and penetrat- 
ing ingredients may easily cause an abrasion of 
the skin that is often tedious to heal. 


To Keep Youthful 


Joan. Shun poisons—‘‘ poisoned air, poisoned 
water, poisoned food, poisonous thoughts, 
poisonous emotions.’”’ Exercise judiciously not 
only the muscles, but also the mind and soul. 
Jathe often enough to keep the skin in normal 
condition. Wear sensible clothing—not too 
heavy. Insist on being cheerful. 


To Improve the Complexion 


RACHEL. The salt rub is good. Make a 
brine of sea salt or rock salt strong enough to 
float an egg. In the brine soak half a dozen 
Turkish towels for an hour. After taking the 
towels out—do not wring them—hang them on 
a line, preferably on a sunny day. When dry 
fold and put away for use. Now for the rub 
that may be taken at any convenient time. 
Grasping the towel by its ends rub the body 
briskly with a sawing motion. Both rubbing 
and salt are distinctly stimulating. 


Corns 

K. P. As long as thin stockings and ill- 
fitting shoes are in vogue corns can scarcely be 
prevented. When they are present there is a 
cure, though simple and slow. The first step is 
removal of pressure and friction. In cases of 
long standing this will probably not prove to be 
sufficient. Saturation of the affected tissues 
with water will generally complete the cure. A 
water dressing or bread poultice applied nightly, 
the corn being covered during the day with a 
perforated plaster, will, as a rule, suffice in time 
to remove the intruder. Or just soaking the 
feet twice a day in warm water is often sufficient. 


How to Remove 


Tuberculosis of the Ankle-Joint 

EuNIcE. The symptoms of this affection 
are often mistaken for rheumatism or sprain. 
Sometimes they seem to follow an injury. The 
person leaning ‘the weight on the heel and inner 
border of the foot walks with the foot turned 
outward. 


Learn to Relax 


AMELIA. Little wonder that you wake up 
tired since you fall asleep in a state of such 
tension. Do not depend upon Nature to relax 
you when you give her no help. Learn to relax 
yourself as oon as you liedown. You may have 
to work for this end, incongruous though it 
sounds. Do not hold yourself in bed nor grasp 
your pillow nor clench your hands nor think. 
You can learn to overcome all these habits. 
Then you will have refreshing sleep. 


To Keep the Neck Smooth 

Harriet. A few drops of olive oil firmly 
stroked on the skin of neck and chin every other 
night will keep wrinkles at bay. Let the oil 
remain over night. 


For Red Spots 


G. B. M. To the annoying red spots that 
now and then appear on the skin touch a drop 
of cologne or lavender water five or six times a 
day. As arule the blemishes soon disappear. 
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Pretty Girl Questions 5 


By Emma. E. Walker, M.D. {| 

















Physical Endurance 


MILDRED. When we read of 
scientists proving that the power 
of physical endurance may be 
doubled by purely dietetic causes, 
and again by exercise only, 
imagine the effect of the combina- 
tion! Both quantity and quality 
of work would increase, and 
fatigue would not often be felt. 
But knowledge alone of the laws 
of hygiene will not help us—it is 
the power of application that we 


need. 
“  Lenath of Life 
INQUIRER. A recent writer 


states that statistics would seem 

to _o that the average length of 

life has been increasing for the 
last three hundred and fifty years. This increase 
is more rapid at present than in earlier years. 
In Massachusetts the rate of the lengthening of 
life is about fourteen years in acentury. ‘‘In 
Prussia, the land of medical discovery and its 
application, twenty-seven. In India, where 
medical progress is practically unknown, the life 
span is ,Short (twenty-five) and remains sta- 
tionary.’ 


For Rough Skin 


Grace. Mop on skin roughened by winter 
winds a mixture of witch hazel and rose water, 
half and half. 


Nervous Prostration 


Janet. Many a girl becomes the victim 
of ‘‘nervous prostration” due to eye-strain. 
Glasses are not a sign of age. Silly pride may 
deprive one not only of proper eyesight, but also 
of good mental balance. 


Shoes Should be the Natural Shape of the Feet 

SCHOOLGIRL. A well-fitting shoe has sufficient 
room for independent movements of the toes. 
To understand these movements watch the walk 
of a barefoot child. You see the toes spread 
as the weight falls on the foot; now as the 
body rises the toes contract. The shape of the 
sole of the well-fitting shoe must correspond 
to the shape of the natural foot. The heel is 
low and broad. 


Reducing Superfluous Fat 


Apa. Deceive not yourself by attempting 
irrational methods to reduce superfluous fat as 
rapidly as a sculptor changes a statue by his 
chisel. Do not think that a large waist may be 
made slender successfully by constriction. It is 
through judicious exercise that you will gain the 
longe d-for slenderness. To make a good begin- 
ning walk instead of ride. 


For Hoarseness 


Mary. Lemon juice squeezed on granulated 
sugar, left until a syrup 1s formed, to which a 
few drops of glycerine are added, soon relieves 
the hoarseness of an ordinary cold. 


When a Girl Has Dandruff 


Loretta. It is well to brush the hair twice 
a day with a brush having soft bristles of 
different lengths. Let the direction of the brush- 
ing always correspond with the natural manner 
of growth of the hair—from the crown down- 
ward. 


The Cause of Red Arms 


SUFFERER. ‘Tight clothing is often the cause 
of ugly arms. Sleeves too snug, especially at 
the armholes, are frequently re sponsib le. Tight 
corsets, too, must be given their share of blame 
A lotion sometimes applied consists of two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice to a pint of rain 
water. A few drops of violet extract may be 
used to scent the mixture. 


Backache Due to Posture 


DRESSMAKER. Your surmise as to the cause 
of the backache is certainly plausible. By 
sitting in the stooped, cramped position you 
describe there is a constant fatiguing strain on 
the muscles of the back, causing great weariness. 
The chest is also contracted so that deep breath- 
ing is impossible. Hold your spine erect and 
when you must lean over bend from the hips— 
not from the waist. 


For a Dusty Face 


GERTRUDE. During the day use a mixture of 
glycerine and rose water, half and half, for 
cleansing the face. On retiring you may wash 
the face thoroughly with hot water and a mild 
soap, and after this apply cold cream. 


Care of the Eyes 


Sytvia. Undoubtedly you will feel the bene- 
fit of not reading on the train as you go to and 
from the city. On gazing out of the car win- 
dow do not look steadily at one object for any 
length of time. The eyes become very weary 
as the focus continually changes. Car sic kness or 
“nervous,” “tired” headache not infrequently 
results. On returning home at night lay on the 
closed lids for a few minutes a linen handker- 
chief wrung out of hot water. This will quickly 
refresh you. 


What is a Boil? 


JANE. A boil is an eruption due to infection 
by a microbe. In order to prove the truth of 
such statement certain scientists produced boils 
in their own skin by rubbing in the special 
germs. The infection takes place through the 
hair follicles. Certain physical conditions pre- 
dispose to boils, therefore when they appear it 
is well to seek medical advice. One method 
of treatment consists of painting collodion over 
and about the boil as soon as it appears. This 
process is repeated every few hours and the old 
layer is peeled off each time. Many times the 
ee will disappear without coming to a 

ead. 





NOTE — Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, 


but inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
should inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail 

















Style Price 
505 50c. 

Misses 7 to 12 years. Ba- 
tiste, nicely corded. But- 
tons up front. Sizes, 19 to 
28 inches. 








714 $1.00 
Growing Girls, 11 to 15. 
Plaited bust, long hip, ad- 
justable hose supporters. 


Ferris 


SENSE Waists 


Embody health, comfort and beauty. 
They encourage and develop a graceful 
contour in child, young miss or grown 
woman. Easy, pliant, stylish, durable. 


Style Price 
728 ' $2.60 
A beautiful garment. Fine Batiste, lace trimmed. 

Pearl buttons, extra long hip. Best hose supporters, 

Ferris Waists are as soft as a glove, as easy 
as an undervest. Wear them and feel well, 
look well, de well. 

Inferior imitations are sometimes sold as 
Ferris Waists. Protect yourself by looking 
for the name Ferris Good Sense on every waist. 

For Sale by Leading Dealers 
Write for Ferris Book— EE 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York 














STEWART'S 


DUPLEX 


SAFETY 








ON THE CARD 


The safest safety made, be- 
cause of guarded head and 
coil. Strongest and mostsat- 
isfactory for all purposes. 
If your dealer cannot furnish these 


pins, send us his name and we 
will mail you a free sample card. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


Founded 1860 
125 Farrand St., - Bloomfield, N. J. 











! How To Dress Baby 


In the most tasty, dainty way att x pe 
my beautiful, illustrate > r g wit ‘List of Baby’ . 


First Needs—free. A copy, inats envel ngs 


every mother r r 


Spic-n- ‘Span Clothing 


For Children will! 
They are made r 
vision and ce f Rompers Kilt, 
Russian a: i Blouse ‘Suits { Boys, 


ry 





Girls’ Wash Dresses to 14 year My 
Nature- Shage Shoes will fit ir li 
one Your g« ered | ty 
and satisfaction gua N 


of 30 long or 
trated directions, < 





Let me help yo 
Time, Worry, 
and Money. 
Write now. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES 











\_ 109 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y 

















R E L Y E | Relyea c ol red Poplins iW ie 

Spring Samples * in ‘a rized Colored Goods i 
was s and po ‘ 

Now Ready ‘9 sess. wists an: uade 

Send post car! request for : K f estree. Goc 


are sent prepaid— Money ret 


RELYEA & CO.. 287 Broadway, New York 
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Our ** Sanchi’’ Bungalow Bed 


OUR house is not a 
home unless your 
furniture fits. 

Harmony gives beauty, 
dignity, restfulness—all 
that a home ought to 
mean. Whatever guarre/s or 
crowds, robs your room of 
character and charm. ‘The 
perfect bed for one chamber 
may spoi/ another one. 


That’s why we offer you 94 styles, 
in three widths and two finishes of | 


Kimball eChappell 
Brass Beds<& 


Among them you can find exactly 
the design and size your chamber 
needs. Bungalow beds—like the 
above —for small country housesand & 
city apartments. Flanders beds, 
Colonial beds, Louis XVI beds— 
beds that harmonize with the furni- 
ture of every ‘‘Period.’’ Beds that fit. 

All alike in one respect—solid 
brass quality —age-proof, climate- 
proof, sanitary, permanently beauti- 
fuland strong. ‘Tapany one of them 
witha pencil and it will ring Like a bell. 

That’s one test that marks genu- 
ine brass tubing from short-lived 
imitations. Remember it—try it— 
protect yourself against shams. Or 
learn how to get full value for your 
money from our 64-page booklet. 
Write for it today and we will send 
you samples showing the amazing 
difference between solid brass tubing 
and veneered iron pipe. 
































Kimball & Chappell Company 


2834 Loomis St. 
Chicago 
: Showrooms: 
} 187 Michigan 
Ave. 
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A new kind of chair 





THE Not a 
oF L, Morris Chair 
binitvelr” 
CHAIR 


Men like to spend 
the evening at 
home in this chair 
—it holds them in the nat- 
ural position for perfect rest. 

Seat lets down with the back; to which it 
is permanently joined at right angles. 
throws you back, distributes your 
weight. You don’t s:ip forward; or 
tire; as in a Morris Chair. Your 
comfort lasts all evening. 

Prices $12 to $40. 52 styles. Get 


our 90-page illustrated catalog for full details and name 
of nearest dealer. 


j This catalog also shows the new 
2 


DAVENPORT- BED 


—a perfect davenport that really changes into 
a complete and comfortable bed. With a 
dust-proof wardrobe. 

Back lets down and with the seat forms 
areal box mattress; perfectly sanitary; 
no lodgment for vermin. Solves the 
small room problem. Ideal for overnight 
visitors. Write for catalog today. 


The C. F. Streit Mfg. Co., 1043 Kenner Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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PINGS on THE STOVE OR Foyt!” 
NDER HOW THEY EVER COOKED WITON 
RNARD Co. Dept. 15 BOS 


““DAEMO”’ SHIELD-CLAMPS 


Neater, handier, easier and quicker adjusted than any- 
thing; won’trust, slip, letgo, weakenorirritate. Ever- 
lasting. At dealer's, or postpaid. Set of 4, Nickel. 15¢; 
T sets, $1; 4 gold plate:!, 25c. Cir. free. D.8.CLAMPCO., 
Dept. J, Met. Bldg., New York City. Agents Wanted. 
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To Wash Pillows 
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_ What Other Women Have 
U Found Out 
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Artificial Flowers 





may be ‘‘revived,” so that they 
may be used on another season’s 
hat, if they are held over asteam- 
ing teakettle, and each petal is 
then carefully pressed while still 
damp with a fairly hot iron. 


A Rainy-Day Baz 


will make the time pass pleas- 
antly for a little girl who has the 
bag given her to play with on 
wet days only, when she cannot 
play outdoors. The bag. it- 
self should be made of a pretty 


4s 








For Sending Flowers by Mail 
7 baking-powder cans or tin 
cracker boxes are convenient. 
Trailingarbutus, if packedin moist 
cotton eummedintely after being 
‘age, and then put ina tight tin 
0x, will keep quite fresh; whereas, 
if sent in pasteboard boxes it is 
likely to be dried up by the time of 
delivery. MICHIGAN. 


When Planting Nasturtium Seeds 


this season choose the running kind 
and buy the seed mixed; then make 
around bed for them, digging deep 











piece of cretonne covered, say, 





into the soil and covering the bed 





with Kate Greenaway figures. 

It should have long double draw-strings, and 
inside there should be various little toys: 
a ball, small animals, a string of spools, some 
bright pictures, and various little odds and 
ends added from time to time without the 
child’s knowledge. GEORGIA. 


Allow Time to Mark Curtains 


when taking them down in the spring to be 
laundered. When they are to be put up 
again there will be so little trouble in sorting 
them for the different windows that you will 
be wellrewarded. The best way to mark them 
is to write the names of the rooms on tape 
with indelible ink and sew the tapes to the 
right-hand upper corner of each curtain. If 
a room—say, the living-room—has two or 
more windows, mark one pair of curtains 
L. R. No. 1, another pair L. R. No. 2, etc. 
Keep a Flower Diary This Year 
and discover what a help it will be to you 
another season. Write the date of stn 
of each seed, when the plant first appearec 
above ground, and when it blossomed; also 
note which flowers do best in different parts 
of the garden. A 1s 


You Can be Always Ready for a New Plant 


by keeping a saucer of sand in a sunny win- 
dow. Some one may give you a bouquet of 
choice flowers from which you may get a valu- 
able cutting. Place the cutting in the sand, 
keeping the sand well dampened. In a few 
days the roots will start. VERMONT. 


Provide Temporary Shade for Yourself 


when planting, weeding, picking vegetables, 
etc., by tying an umbrella firmly to a pitch- 
fork and sticking the fork well into the 
ground. Such a good protector from the 
sun has the advantage of being easily moved 
to another spot. WISCONSIN. 


A Pretty Awnin®& for a Kitchen Window 

may be made this way: Open a large, strong 
barrel hoop and nail the ends on each side of 
the window casing, about six inches above 
the lower sash. Drive a row of nails in the 
top of the casing and lace strong cords or 
wire from the nails to the hoop. In well- 
prepared ground below the window, on each 
side, plant seeds of morning-glories, cypress 
vine, scarlet-runner beans, or any quick- 
growing vines. Train these vines up to the 
hoop by means of cords and then over the 
network. OKLAHOMA. 


An Old Hammock for Training Vines 


will be found an excellent thing. There is no 
work to be done in constructing ‘a network 
of strings: just stretch the hammock where 
you want it and fasten it with stout nails. 
AJAM. 


place on the stove a large clothes-boiler and 
measure the water as you fill it. For each 
five gallons of water allow one bar of good 
laundry soap. Dissolve the soap, and when 
the water is tepid immerse a single pillow- 
tick, feathers and all. If the ticking is much 
soiled, or if the water is hard, add household 
ammonia in the proportion of a tablespoon- 
ful to a gallon of water. Allow the pillow 
to boil for twenty minutes; then, having 
ready a second boiler, or galvanized tub, of 
clean tepid water, remove the pillow (a pair 
of tongs will be found convenient for this 
purpose) and plunge it into the second tub. 
Place this on the stove, and let the water 
come just to the boiling point; then remove 
from the fire, but let the pillow remain in the 
water till it is safe to put your hands in and 
press the pillow, to see if all the soap has 
been washed out. If it has not a second 
Remove from the 
tub and press out as much water as you can; 
then hang on the clothes-line in the sun. 
While the pillows are drying, shake and 
punch them as often as may be convenient. 
GERMAN HOUSEWIFE. 
Try Kerosene Dusters or “Dustless Dusters” 
when housecleaning. Dampen two cheese- 
cloth dusters with the oil and shut them up 
in a tin pail with a cover on it for twenty- 
four hours; then they will be ready for use. 
Use one for furniture, etc., the other for hard- 
wood, linoleum and such things. They will 
take up dust without spreading it again, and 
will not leave streaks, like a freshly damp- 
ened cloth. E. K 


When Children’s Clothes Need Altering 

the work may be facilitated greatly by bring- 
ing all the garments to one room and having 
the children try on the clothing at one time. 
In a family where there are several girls this 
will be found less irksome for the children. 
Have a pad of paper and a pencil ready, and, 
as each garment is tried on, write on a slip of 
the paper what is to be done; then pin the 
slip to the garment. Busy MOTHER. 


NOTE —This department is an “* Exchange” of ideas—of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, 


with brush. By-and-by the vines 
will completely cover the twigs, forming a 
mound-shaped bed that will be bright with 
blossoms until frost comes. By aes G. 


Plant Vines Over the Wires of the Poultry Run 
as the soil is always rich there, and only a 
preliminary spading is necessary. Morning- 
glories, honeysuckles and perennial peas are 
suitable vines; also bitter-sweet and Virginia 
creeper. G. 


Sowing Mustard as a Bait for Bugs 
will keep young cabbages, beets and radishes 
free from the army of small black bugs that 
devour them. The bugs will prefer to feed 
on the mustard leaves instead of on the 
other plants. ARKET GARDENER. 


By Using Sponges in Housecleanin& 


it is possible to save much trouble and avoid 

that endless litter of dirty cloths which is 

so common. Buy two ten-cent sponges and 

use them in this way: Have the first one in a 

pail of water in which some good soap has 

been dissolved; have the second in a basin of 
clean water. Use the first sponge for the 
dirty work and go over the same places with 
the second one, taken from the clean water. 

When buying the sponges choose close, solid 

ones, as they are easier to manage. 

Do Your Plants Die _— 
when they are transplanted? Then try dip- 
ping the roots in water first, and press the 
earth around them till you are afraid you are 
killing them. They will repay you. 

WASHINGTON. 


Renting Her Vacuum Cleaner 


to her friends has proved a successful venture 
for one woman. The cleaner cost about 
twenty-five dollars, and instead of lending it 
to other people she has allowed them to use 
it for a dollar a day when not needing it 
herself. In two months she earned more 
than the first cost of the machine. 
New York. 


If the Small Garden Tools are Rusty 


soak them for a day in the whey from sour 
milk; then the rust may be scrubbed off with 
a stiff brush or coarse cloth. Give them 
after that a coating of kerosene oil. 

AL eS. 


Mould Mush in Baking2-Powder Cans 


when you are making it for frying. The 
pound-size cans are the best for this purpose. 
The slices will be round and very attractive 
when served. EB. L. 
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To Make Thin Curtains Hang Evenly 
when finished make the casing for the cur- 
tain-rod first, insert the rod and hang the 
material from the fixtures. Now draw down 
the window-shade as far as you wish the 
curtains to come when finished. With the 
bottom of the shade as a guide you may 
baste or very carefully pin the hem, and when 
it is finished the curtains will look straight. 

Dividing a Cake With a Neighbor alas 
is a plan originated by a young married 
woman whose neighbor is also newly wedded. 
On one baking-day one of the young house- 
wives makes a cake of generous size and 
divides it in halves, sharing it with her 
neighbor. On the next baking-day the other 
bride does the same. There is less work, 
greater variety and no cake left to grow stale. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Picture-Hooks as Hangers for Milk-Pails 


will be found a convenience. Hang the pail 
on a hook and attach the other end to a 
clothes-line stretched in the yard. The pails 
will thus get a good sunning. E. A. N 


Make a Diagram of the Garden 


on paper or in a Garden Book, indicating 
just where the seed beds are and what is 
planted in them. This is better than mark- 
ing the names of plants on sticks and setting 
them up in the garden. FLOWER LOVER. 


There is a Right Way to Wash Blankets 
and it is just as easy to follow as the wrong 
way. Start by cutting up half a cake of good 
white soap and dissolving it in hot water. 
Pour this into enough cold water to cover 
the blankets, and add two ounces of powdered 
borax. Soak the blankets over night in this 
solution. In the morning squeeze most of 
the water from them, and rinse them thor- 
oughly in cold water in which a little borax 
has been dissolved. Rinse finally in bluing 
water, but do not wring or squeeze them this 
last time: simply hang out to drain and 
dry in the sunshine. Hang the blankets by 
the side, and change to the other side when 
partly dry. Blankets washed this way will 
not shrink and will be light and fluffy. 
Maus. C. A. B. 


the nursery, the sewing-room or any other part of the house—to which any Journal reader is cordially invited to 


contribute. A crisp dollar bill is paid for any idea accepted. 
be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to 


But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will 


The Editor of ‘* The Journal’s Exchange,”’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1910 





Get Our New Book 
of Plans 


““Low Cost Modern Homes’”’ 


For 25c in silver and 10c 
for postage. 


ONTAINS over one hundred new de- 
signs of practical homes, from $1,500 to 
$3,000, giving floor plans, exterior views, 
This 


cost of each house and price of plans. 
1, but you can get it 


book sells regularly for 
for 25c and 10c postage. 

We will save you two-thirds of the usual 
architect’s fee* and guarantee satisfaction. 
We have planned over 6,000 homes through- 
out the world, and in every case saved money 
for our customers. 
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Blue-print plans of this house, complete, 
for only $10. 


66 ° ”? 
Palatial Modern Homes 
Contains double houses, flats and large dwell- 
ings, from $3,500 to $20,000. Sent for 25c¢ 

and 12c postage. 


66 ” 
Cottages and Bungalows 
This book has 68 designs of small houses cost- 
ing $300 to $9,000, and will be mailed to any 
address for 25¢ and Se postage. 
66 : . ” 
California Bungalows 


Contains 60 first-class bungalows, from $500 up 
The best book of its kind published. Price, 
25c and 5c postage. 


Our Monthly Magazine, $1.00 


Send us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to *‘ Art 
in Architecture,” a monthly magazine devoted 
to the home. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON 


Architects 
149 Murray Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Interesting and important facts about planning and build 
ing Bungalows. Plans, diagrams, estimates, specifications; 


handsome illustrations and sketches; hundreds of ideas about 
art in the home. Write me today for The Bungalow Data 


More than 350 pages, $1.00 


Compiled by original {designer of world-famous California 
Bungalows. Data about these beautiful homes which were 
never before published. Will save you money, give weeks 
of pleasurable reading and greatly improve your taste for 
art. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. Write today. 


HENRY L. WILSON 
8th floor, Great Northern Building, Chicago, Ill. 














Bungalows and American Homes 





bw Pree 
Design No.2. Built in California and lowa—Cost $2800 


Our handsome 112 page, 8x11 book of Bungal 
Mission, Colonial, English Timbered and Concret: 
houses for 1910 shows interiors, exteriors, and floor 
plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000.00 
to $10,000.00. These designs are photo t 
structures we have built throughout the country 
not theoretical pen pictures. Special specificati 
and details of construction made to suit any clin 
Price of book $1.00 prepaid. Sample leaves free. 


Brown Bros., Architects, 911 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, lowa 








IF you want Beautiful Complete House Designs, send 
for my Books. 


Book of Bungalows, by mail $2.00 
Picturesque Summer Cottages $1.00 
Picturesque Suburban Houses $2.00 


E. E. HOLMAN, Espen Building, Philadelphia, P+. 


California Bungalow Plans ,°22'°:: 


Pasadena bungalows. Floor plans, descriptions and photos of ” 
California homes. 80 pages 8x12 in., 56c. postpaid, money order 

stamps. Sample pages 2c. Blueprints and specifications for any 
design shown, $10 to $12.50. We have built 1000 homes in California 


ALFRED E. GWYNN, 303 W. 2nd Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapol 
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Crown Your 


Kitchen With 


CORONA 


Enamel Ware 


When you invest in CORONA Enamel 
Ware you get the very best—the kind 
made better than any othe:r—that looks 
better —that gives longest service — and 
that will be an ornament to the kitchen. 

CORONA Enamel Ware will not easily 
chip, and with ordinary use will not burn 
or rust. Colors are varied, and unusually 
beautiful and durable. Inside white linings 
are easily freed from strong fruit stains that 
permanently mar other ware. Steel shapes 
are very strong and do not easily dent. 


Also made with highly decorative de- 
signs by a celebrated American artist. 
This is the only Decorative Enamel Ware 
of its kind made. 

CORONA Ware crowns the kitchen and 
saves its own cost many times over be- 
cause of its great durability. Awarded 
several gold medals, the last at the Alaska 
Yukon Pacific Exposition. 

The Corona Roaster will delight any house- 
wife’s heart. Cannot dry or burn the roast. 

Made in one piece—not a single seam to 
retain grease vor cooking odors, Easily 
cleaned. Also a full line of other enamel 
ware, from churns to toilet sets. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Write us for interesting lit- 
erature and name of Corona 
dealer nearest you. 


The Enterprise Enamel Co , 
110 18th St., Bellaire, Ohio 














Health and Comfort—— 
For Baby Get baby a Fulton Fold- 





ing Go-Cart and 
take him out in 
this good fresh 
spring air. The 
Fulton patented 
Storm Shield 
(instantly at- 
tached) 
affords 
absolute 
protec- 
tion 
against 
rain, 
snow 
and 
wind, 
No other 
Go-Cart 
has this 
attachment. 


FULTON 
Folding Go-Cart 


Most roomy and comfortedle for baby; most 
convenient for mother. Light weight, durable, 
stylish and luxurious, Folds with one motion to 
small space and can be carried anywhere. The 
Fulton embodies many exclusive improvements, and 
is the best Go-Cart made. Get a Fulton and you'll 
be proud of it. 

If you do not know our dealer in your town, write 
us. If no dealer, we ship on 10 days’ trial. Money 
back if desired. 

Latest Illustrated Catalog and new 
**Baby Book"’ of helpful nursery 
pointers free. 


FULTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
545-547 FULTON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


























t———. San Francisco, 223 Pacific Building 
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Style and comfort for your Baby 


Yes, and surprising bargains too. English Go-Carts, 
Perambulators, Ideal Sleepers, and Collapsibles, 
124 exquisite conceptions beautifully illustrated in 
large Free Catalogue No. 24. Write for it today. 


The Lamson Brothers Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Established 1885 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 


NOTHER talk to discouraged 
A girls! 

While not the last one I shall 
ever need to write it is the last which 
I shall give on the subject for some 
time to come, for the successful girls, too, have 
a call on my attention, and they also need en- 
couragement—a fact which is seldom realized. 
I hope, therefore, that this will meet the eye of 
every member of the Club who has written to 
me in a vein of discouragement, for, as I said 
last month, all the failures are not outside of 
the Club. Some of them—although not many, 
I am glad to say—are within it. ; : 

Why should there be even a few failures in 
such a great Club, numbering its thousands, 
organized for the express purpose of helping 
girls to earn money? I never had an easier ques- 
tion asked me. The answer is: Just because it 
is such a great Club, and because it is composed 
of thousands of girls, not thousands of paragons 
nor thousands of geniuses. Somehow I can’t 
picture a paragon in a club: she would have 
to ‘‘flock by herself,” as Lord Dundreary says, 
and an entire club of geniuses would long since 
have quarreled itself out of existence, for we all 
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know they are ‘‘gey ill to live wi’. 


What the Club Cannot Do 


THINK that the chiefest cause of most of this 

so-called failure is impatience; an expecta- 
tion that the Club can reverse all the natural 
laws of life in favor of its members. It cannot 
do this: what a ruinous influence upon girl 
character it would exercise if it did! It pays to its 
workers the best salaries on record; but it can- 
not pay for work undone, nor can it hurry the 
processes of seedtime and harvest, nor does it 
promise recklessly that its members are immune 
from the discouragements, delays and diffi- 
culties which form part of the day’s work of 
every business man or woman. Quite recently 
I had a letter from a girl who said she would 
give up the work of the Club: she was a com- 
plete failure at it and had worked nearly a week! 
Dear me! I wonder where the first Rothschild, 
founder of that famous house of money-makers, 
stood when he had worked ‘‘nearly a week,” or 
how far a certain youth named Bonaparte had 
advanced in his military career at the end of that 
period? Such girls remind me of the boy whom 
the village lawyer engaged to sweep his office and 
runerrands. After the first day of it the urchin’s 
father asked him banteringly: ‘‘Well, how do 
you like the law?” ‘‘Humph,” was the answer, 
“don’t like it; sorry I learnt it!” 

A letter lying under my hand inquires plaint- 
ively ‘‘whether anybody else in the Club ever 
tried and failed?” Some did; still more, how- 
ever, failed and tried again, like the plucky 
writers of the letters which follow: 





“T can assure you that I do not mean to bea 
‘quitter.’ We live on a farm and I go to school, 
so my opportunities are not many. Though I have 
tried three times for my gold Swastika pin I have 
failed three times; still I am not discouraged, but 
am trying again, for you have shown me that every 
little counts. A NEBRASKA GIRL.” 


“Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: 

“Your letter of recent date came as a most 
delightful surprise, because with all my earnest and 
continuous work I have accomplished so little in 
comparison with hundreds of other members, and if 
I had not already signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of Discouragement I would be ‘bluish,’ 
but I am here to keep on trying! 

‘““A MARRIED WEST VIRGINIAN.” 


Girls Who “Dig In” 


HE fear of failure is what causes failure, and 

amounts, after all, to a simple lack of faith: 
faith in human nature, in one’s own ability, in 
the ready interest of kindly humanity. ‘‘I don’t 
suppose,” says one girl’s letter, ‘‘that you can 
sympathize with the feelings of a ‘’fraid-cat.’” I 
can, indeed, because I used to be a ‘*’fraid-cat” 
myself, before I realized the important fact that 
I had just as good a right to live in this world 
and to pursue my honest and legitimate profes- 
sion and bring my work to the attention of other 
people as they had to bring theirs to mine. 
** How foolish I was!” said a self-made man to 
me once in telling of his early struggles as a sensi- 
tive boy. ‘‘I know now that the people I asked 
work of had as little nerve to refuse me as I to 
ask it!” 


ERE is a little sermon from an invalid girl 

in Missouri. When she first wrote to the 
Club, after lingering wistfully on its threshold 
for months, she told me that she did it chiefly 
to keep me from ‘‘any longer raising hopes 
which are sure to be wilted by your reply.”” In 
her first month of work—I do not say without 
work—she earned over eighteen dollars and won 
a Swastika pin besides. Her life is practically 
passed on the porch of which she speaks: 


“In speaking of perseverance I have a good 
example in the catalpa tree which I can overlook 
from my porch, and which is a thing of beauty and 
of joy. It grew from a little seed which must have 
blown from some distance under the porch of the 
next house. There is only a space of a few inches 
in width between the porch and a four-foot board 
fence, but the little tree took the only means of 
escape from its disheartening position and began to 
grow up toward the sun. It was obliged to bend 
and twist about many obstacles, but it pushed on 
and up, until it grew up above its narrow environ- 
ments. Now, leaning over the fence, making a 
prop of its hindrance, it throws a fine shade, and 
displays lovely masses of bloom. Without care, 
assistance or appreciation until its hardest work 
was already accomplished it has made a success of 
life.”’ 

A brave girl, struggling for an education 
against obstacles which some of us would con- 
sider unsurmountable, asked me once in a letter: 
‘““Why is it that your letters always seem to say 
to me, ‘Minnie, dig in and win’? And Minnie 
will dig in, and Minnie will win!” She will, 
indeed! No one in the whole world deserves or re- 
ceives unalloyed success, and no one ever meets 
with unalloyed failure unless she deserves it. 
Very few either deserve or receive it, out of all 
who have asked help from 

THE MANAGER OF THE Grrts’ CLUB 
Tue Lapies’ Home JoURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Bewitching Loveliness Revealed 
Spring's Fairest Costume 


\ Only the deft fingers of the most skillful tailor could 
*% mould such style and animation into a garment as is 


g  shiown in every line of 
15. 


* 
This French 
Serge Suit 
The model is the acme of style and grace— 
a composite summary of the best features ot 


a season prolific in newness. 


Exactly Like Picture 
Note the smart contour of the coat—man- 
' nish yet retaining the delicate curves dear to 
r~¢x femininity. Long roll Russian Cossack Col- 
lar, faced with self colored rich moire silk 
extending to the chic side fastening of 


Elaborate Silk Braid Ornaments 


The novelty French fronts are uniquely cut to follow 
the lines of the crescent-shaped pockets, with button 
trimmed lap below. French satin lined. The skirt is the 


New Marchioness Model 


direct from Paris, with plaited flounce graduating 
from front panel. Master tailoring shines forth in 
every detail of this handsome suit. Made of the 
season’s most-wanted fabric, French serge, in 
black, navy, tan, green, grey and rose. 
The value requires no comment at $15.00 


Sent charges prepaid if full price accompanies the order, 
or C. O. D., and all charges collect, on a deposit of $5.00, 


The Bedell Style Book 


of beautiful Spring fashions is ready and waiting for your request 
for acopy. Whatever your position in life may be or whatever 
the amount of your expenditure for dress, you will be interested. 


Write To-day for your FREE 

copy, Sent Postpaid 
It reveals all the season’s fashion changes and tells you just what 
will be appropriate for your individual needs for every occasion, 


Tailored Suits, $10 to $50 | Lingerie Dresses, $5 to $35 
Costumes, . . 5 to 35) Skirts and Waists, 1 to 15 
OUR LIBERAL GUARANTEE 


As proof of our positive belief that we can fit you perfectly and save you fully 
a third on your outlay 


BEDELL Cheerfully Sells on Approval. 


If you are not satisfied, money refunded. 

to your home, which means 
We Prepay Express Charges Everywhere— °° ig Saving to you, 
Catalog contains blanks and simple directions for self measurement. 


THE BEDELL COMPANY, 14 West 14th Street, 


New York City 
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Beauty of Silk 
Rustle of Silk 
Richness of Silk, but 
Three Times the Wear 
at One-Third the Price 



















TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


EVERY PETTICOAT IS GUARANTEED 





In vogue everywhere as the one and only 
substitute for silk which is really de¢tery than silk 
To be sure of getting the genuine Heatherbloom 


See this 
Label 


in 
waistband. 





The New Spring and Summer Styles present extraordinary richness of design 
and shade, not only in handsome solid colorings, including the popular pastel 
tones, but in unusually attractive stripes and fancies. Finely embroidered or plain 
effects — workmanship alone determines price ; $2 and upward. 


Ask by name for a Heatherbloom Petticoat and make sure you get it by finding the label. If not at 
your dealer's, don’t accept a substitute but send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago nn aged 


Hydegrade Fabrics 
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Copyright 1910 by 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
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Ada to your 
Summer Pleasures 


The Delight 
of “NATIONAL” Apparel 


What large share in your Summer pleasures do your 
dresses have? 


On fair days in Spring the cool, fresh waist, the stylish tub 
suit, these are half the pleasure of the day; and for Summer out- 
ings or vacation, for calling, or on sultry afternoons it may be just 
for the pleasure of the dress itself —how keen then is the delight of 
soft, sheer materials and dainty laces and cool, clean, white linens. 

Those are the days the ‘‘ NATIONAL?” has provided for 
— FOR YOUR PLEASURE. 


We have filleda book with these Summer Delights—the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ 
Style Book pictured above. And for your pleasure, Madam, we have 
reserved one copy of this book for you—thinking that the little extra 
touches of style, the greater becomingness, and more unusual beauty of 
“NATIONAL ’apparel might this season add to your Summer Pleasures. 

But this Style Book will add in another way— it will add to your 
wardrobe by the lower prices it offers. 


More Clothes for the Same Money 


We have not forgotten that Summer demands a supply of clothes 
—that the pleasure of the wardrobe is largely in the number of changes 
one has. And we tell you, that through this Style Book we have 
reserved for you, you can secure a larger wardrobe than you have 
planned for and for the same money. Not only more beautiful, 
unquestionably more stylish and more becoming clothes but a/so more 
clothes for the same money. 

Here is a list of Beautiful “NATIONAL” Ready-Made Apparel 
—a list of Spring and Summer OPPORTUNITIES for you. 
Waists 98 cents to $7.98 Petticoats 59 cents to $8.98 
Sweaters $1.39 to $7.98 Hosiery 13 cents to $2.49 
Skirts $3.98 to $14.98 Corsets $1.00 to $5.00 
Wash Skirts $1.49 to $6.98 Belts 25 cents to $1.59 
Lingerie Dresses $4.98 to $19.98 Neckwear 15 cents to $2.98 
Wash Dresses $3.98 to $15.98 Misses’ Wash Dresses and Tub 
Tub Suits $4.98 to $16.98 Suits $2.98 to $12.98 
Silk Dresses $11.98 to $29.98 Misses’ Tailor-made Suits $9.98 
Coats $6.98 to $14.98 to $17.98 
Capes $6.98 to $9.98 Girls’ Dresses $1.49 to $5.98 
Raincoats $7.49 to $17.98 Boys’ Clothing 59 cents to $7.98 
Veils 49 cents to $1.98 Infants’ and Children’s Apparel 
Hats $1.98 to $14.98 49 cents to $3.98 
Plumes 98 cents to $18.98 Muslin Underwear 25 cents to 
House Dresses 79 cents to $5.49 $6.98 


And as if this was not enough of interest and advantage for one Style Book 
to contain we have left to tell you of the most interesting, the most advan- 
tageous, the most wonderful garments of all—The World Famous 


National Tailored Suits i... $10 to $40 


Your choice of the beautiful new suits shown in this Style Book will be cut 
and made to your own measure, from your own choice of over 450 new 
Summer materials. You need only select the suit you t#ink you would like, 
the material you ¢#izk you would like, we will make the suit to your measure 
and guarantee it to delight you in every way. We take all the risk. 


THE ‘‘NATIONAL”’ POLICY 


Every ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Garment has the ‘SNATIONAL’’ Guarantee 
Tag—our signed Guarantee —attached. ‘This tag says that you may return 
any ‘‘NATIONAL?”’ garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund 
your money and pay express charges both ways. 

The‘‘NATIONAL’’ prepays expressage and postage toall parts of the world. 


IMPORTANT TO YOU 


We have reserved one copy of this beautiful Style Book for you—but unless you write 
now you miss the pleasure of all the beautiful new ‘“‘ NATIONAL” Styles in every kind 
of Spring and Summer Apparel. And you miss the saving, the extra garments that 
‘**NATIONAL” low prices will mean to you 

So it is important that you write now, whether a post card or letter doesn’t matter, 
the important thing being to send vour name and address to us now—today. 

In writing for your Style Book be sure to state whether you wish samples of materials 
for a Tailored Suit, and state the colors you prefer. Samples are sent gladly, but only when 
asked for, and they are well worth asking for. 


National Cloak and Suit Company 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 


4 ee OF 2p tg" pe 





Madam:—This is YOUR“NATIONAL” Style Book, reserved here for you, to be sent 
to you free—and only waiting for you to write for it. 
If you know the appeal of Beauty and Style in Clothes—if Economy has a meaning for you 


—then this Style Book will be interesting, will be well worth your while writing for—well 
worth writing for NOW. 
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Two New “NATIONAL” Styles 


Do these styles appeal to YOU ? Would you lize 

to see hundreds more equally beautiful? You can see 
them in your free copy of the ““‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book 
we have reserved for YOU. You need only write us that the book 

is welcome and we will send it gladly and entirely without obligation. 
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| Famous For 
Baking 


No Fussy Ornamentation or fanc 
nickel on the plain Cabinet Glenwood. 
Just the natural black iron finish. 
“The Mission Style’’ applied to a 
range. A room saver too—like the 
upright piano. Every essential re- 
fined and improved upon. 

















This 
Range is 
also made 
with 
Elevated 
Gas Oven 
instead of 
End Style 
as shown. 


GLEN WOOI 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 
The Broad, Square Oven with perfectly 
straight sides, is very roomy. The Glenwood 
oven heat indicator, Improved baking dam- 
er, Sectional Top, Drawout grate and Ash- 
?an are each worthy of special mention. 


Every Part is at Hand 
at the front—Ash-pan, Broiler door, Grate 
and Cleanout door—all are handy. Kitchen 
doors do not interfere in setting this range, 
for either end as well as the back may be 
placed squarely against the wall. 


A Gas Range Attachment 
consisting of Oven, Broiler and Three Burner 
Top is made to bolt neatly to the end of this 
range when a combination coal, wood and 
gas range is desired. (See illustration.) 


Cabinet 


Glenwood 


Combination Coal and Gas Range 


Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet 
Glenwood tu Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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Which Iron Fence? | 


r SHE advantages of iron fence are self- 
evident. The economy of iron fence 
has been amply demonstrated. The 

question for you to decide is simply: ‘* Which 

iron fence—whose make?’’ If youare seek- 
ing a lifetime-lasting fence of dependable 
material and superior construction, the oe 
right answer (no matter what price you 


wish to pay) is: 
































When you buy Stewart's, you are sure to get the 
highest-grade iron fence your money can buy—and 


the price is yvockbottom. Yor 25 years this make has 
been the standard of quality. The Stewart Iron Fence 
Works is the largest in the world. Stewart’s Iron 
Fence is in use throughout the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. More of it is sold each year than of all other 
makes combined. 


The Stewart Catalog is Mailed FREE 


on request. Write for it today and make your selections at leisure 
from our 500 designs, ranging from the simplest and least expen- 
sive to the most elaborate and ornate effects in iron fence and 
entrance gates. Stewart’s Iron Reservoir Flower-Vases and Iron 
I_awn Settees are also illustrated. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
1702 Covington St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Special designs created for any purpose and to 
harmonize with any style of architecture desired, 


c—. 














For. Dainty Mouths 
, If you’re fond of 
GAa. violets or of the 
Joy, aroma of sweet 
Wem violets, you'll like 

+ tOLET* Colgan’s *‘ Violet 
ieee Chips’? chewing 

N \. ey, yy gum. It’s ornciow! 
% Most exquisite in 
bouquet—a per- 

fume supreme for 
| the breath! 


‘The chips are round 
and come ina round 
metal box, ideal for 
the pocketbook or 
handbag. 

Sold everywhere at 5c. the 
box. Dow t accept imita- 
tions, dusist upon Colgan's. 


Colgan Gum Co., Inc. \ 


Louisvills, Ky. 
™~_ eee S$ 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 
AT ENTERTAINMENTS | 


By Florence Magill Wallace | 
The Midgets’ Vaudeville 


A—1. Overture—High School Orchestra or Piano 

Solo. 
2. Orchestra Comique (seven characters). 

B—The Grenadiers—Fancy March and _ Drill, 
Boys’ Military Organization. 

C—The Marionettes (song)—1 Soloist, 4 Mario- 
nettes, Small Children. 

ID—The Harmonious Family—A Musical Sketch. 

E—Bessie and Her Little Brown Bear—4 Small 
Girls With Teddy Bears. 

F—Folksongs and Singing Games—6 Boys, 6 Girls 
(elaborate). 

G—Madame Hy-Cee, the World’s Famous Prima 
Donna. * 
H—Professor Hadaback 

Trained Animals. 
I—Humorist (a Small Recitationist) . 
J—The March of the Japanese Lanterns. 


and His Wonderful 


use of the pupils of the graded schools, the 

primary and intermediate grades. This en- 

tertainment I have usually given as a Saturday 

matinée, and it is arranged and carried out the 

same as a regular vaudeville performance, with | 

an announcement poster on each side of the | 

stage. Arrange the numbers so that there may | 

be a continuous performance. Each number | 

should be not more than fifteen minutes long. | 
All of the children taking part in this are 
dressed in ‘‘grown-up” costumes. They enjoy 
these imitations of their teachers and parents 

and it is sometimes wonderful to see their exact | 

impersonations. You might give them, in the 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| AM very glad to submit this poares for the 


program, the namesof some famous midgets. 


Some Details That Will Help You 


= High School orchestra, if you have one, 
should occupy the orchestra pit, and may 
lay any one of its favorite selections, and, per- 
Gare, accompany some of the other participants. 
A piano solo may be substituted as an opening 
number, and the ‘‘Orchestra Comique” may 
appear as the second part of this number. Use 
the song, ‘‘The Country Band,” from the ‘‘Lion 
Trainer,” for this number. ‘The words of the 
song suggest the characters and costumes 
(seven characters). 

The Boys’ Military Organization, if your 
town can boast one, wears its regulation uniform 
and gives one of its pretty drills and fancy 
marches. It adds to the picturesqueness of this 
number to have the boys carry the flags of all 
nations, when flags are obtainable at a nominal 
price for a set. If you have no organized mili- 
tary company of boys use sixteen boys about 
twelve years old for this military feature. 

The song for the Marionettes is entitled ‘‘ Poor 
Little Marionette.” A girl of about fourteen 
sings the verses, and the chorus is sung by four 
little boys and girls dressed in costumes similar 
to the court jester or clown. Four large trunks 
or basket hampers are placed on the stage, con- 
taining the little ‘‘manikins,’”’ and at the end of 
the second verse the singer opens the hampers, 
winds up the little make-believe toys, and they 
walk out in a very mechanical manner and sing 
the chorus. Their steps should be very stiff and 
automatic. 

A musical sketch entitled ‘‘The Harmonious 
Family” is obtainable through the publishers. 
In this the juvenile musical talent of your town 
is introduced. 

‘*Bessie and Her Little Brown Bear” is the 
title of a very good song for four little girls. 
Teddy Bears seem to be rather out of favor with 
the children now, but it won’t harm them to 
give them an airing on this occasion. The words | 
of the song suggest appropriate gestures and | 
steps. Costumes—pretty, simple school dresses | 
pe Each girl carries a brown Teddy Bear. 


Other Features That Will “‘ Take” 


Bes ‘*Folksongs and Singing Games” is pub- 
lished in book form by Elizabeth Burchenal, 
and is obtainable through music publishers. 
Use six girls and six boys dressed in the National 
costumes of Russia, Denmark, Italy, Scotland, 
Ireland and America. This is the most elaborate 
number on the program, but it is most pleasing 
and instructive. 

Madame Hy-Cee is impersonated by your 
best girl soprano in a cycle of pretty songs of the 
semi-popular class. Be sure to include ‘‘The 
Last Rose of Summer.” Her costume and 
coiffure should be most elaborate. 

Professor Hadaback exhibits two real dogs, a | 
cat, a pet pony if obtainable, and three clever 
boys dressed to imitate a bear, a monkey and a 
clown. Their costumes may be home-made with 
the false faces or masks procurable through 
costumers and toy shops. Professor Hadaback 
must be able to sing as he exhibits his dancing 
bear and mischievous monkey. A hand-organ 
accompaniment adds much to this number. 
The boys chosen to imitate the animals should 
be under twelve years of age. I find older boys 
do not give such good imitations as do the 
younger ones. 

Your ‘‘Humorist” is your best small elocu- 
tionist. Costume—full-dress evening clothes. 
He could give a short monologue or any of the 
good comic recitations suitable for a boy of 
twelve. This number is given in front of the 
curtain while the stage is being prepared for the 
final number. 

For ‘‘The March of the Japanese Lanterns” 
use as many children as you conveniently can— 
at least sixteen. This drill is very pretty, and 
full directions are obtainable through the pub- 
lishers. Again I urge a matinée or early evening 
performance. Use only children whose ages 
range from five years to sixteen. 





A Word to My Correspondents 


| AM always glad to receive the many letters 
that come to me from my new friends who 
write to me for help and suggestions in giving 
amateur entertainments. But no matter how 
much I may want to grant the favors asked I 
cannot send plays, sketches or songs as I am so 
often requested to do. I can tell where they 
are to be obtained, but when postal orders and 


extra stamps are sent to me all I can do is to 
return them, 














“The Reason 


We Recommend 


Is because they are more delicious—easily digested— 
and satisfactory every way than any other beans ever sold 
anytime, anywhere—and it is the exclusive “Snider-Process” 
that makes them so. 


You may have heard about them, but only by trial can 


you absolutely KNOW how good Snider Pork & Beans are. 
We'll 


Perhaps I’d better send up a couple of cans. 
take the risk—money back if you are not pleased.” 


“It’s the Process” 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 





Snider Pork & Beans 
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N outdoor pho- 

tography with 

its innumerable 
lights and decep- 
tive shadows, The 
Ansco Film shows 
its superiority in 
marked fashion. 





It portrays all 
tones with fidelity 


and shades them 
softly. 


It gives clear 
detail in the high 
lights, and a charm- 
ing transparency 
in the deepest 
shadows. 


Th ANSCO™ Fil 
enables you to make more faithful photographs, more artistic pictures. For, 
having accurately interpreted its subject, the Ansco Film retains, through the 
process of developing, every delicate tone gradation, every element of clearness 
and sharpness, thus offering ideal printing possibilities. It reduces uncertainty; 


it minimizes chances of failure by its remarkable speed and latitude. Easy to 
handle; never curls; no halation, no “fogging” or off-setting. Fit any film camera. 


To get softer, clearer, deeper prints from your negatives, 
make sure they are printed on Cyko Paper. If others 
do your printing, insist that they shall use Cyko Paper. 





Independent dealers everywhere sell the Ansco line of 
Cameras, Film, Paper, pure chemicals and all supplies 
needed by amateur or professional. Look for Ansco Sign. 











No. 10 ANSCO 
34 x 5% 


ANSCO COMPANY, 


Beautiful Camera Catalog, also Two-Volume Photographic 
ibrary—Free. At Dealers, or write to 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Kitchen 


Old Dutch Cleanser works easily — quickly — 
thoroughly —and can be used generally 
for all kinds of cleaning, scrubbing, scour- 
ing and polishing. 


No Long, Hard Work 
No Tired Arms 
No Aching Back 





ghkeS EVERYTHING, 
ICK.aiko SPAN 


You do not have to wear off the dirt, grease 


or grime, as with soap, soap-powder and scour- To Clean Floors 
ing-brick—the porous particles of Old Dutch Wood, Linoleum or Stone 
Cleanser quickly absorb dirt and carry it Wet—sprinkle with Old Dutch 


Cleanser and rub with mop or 
scrubbing brush; then mop 
with clean water. 

This will give you quick, 


away with but little aid from you. 


SAFE on cooking utensils— contains unusual and most ‘satisfactory 
neither caustic nor acid. results. 
(Not a washing powder.) One Trial Convinces 


Large Sifter-Can 10c 
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Reproduction of a Sanitas Design 






OU cannot get handsomer decorative 
effects in any material, %>* 
however expensive. 


And SANITAS has_, 
the advantage of being ( 
fade- proof, stain-proof, 
dust- and dirt- proof —in- 
stantly cleaned with a damp 
cloth. Never cracks. Never tears. bt o- 


Hundreds of dull finished repro- 
ductions of paper and fabrics for 
living rooms, offices and other interiors. 
Plain and unique glazed tile effects for 
bathrooms, kitchens and pantries. 










No matter what decorating you have 
in mind, have your dealer or decorator 
show you SANITAS. 

Or write us your needs fully and we 
will send you samples and sketches, and 


tell you how to be quickly, satisfac- 
torily supplied. 


Address Home Dept. W 
STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
320 Broadway, New York City 





THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 





STAMPED? 
MERI 
Décor 


EVERY YARD 


USE MERITAS—the guaranteed 
table oil cloth. For the name of any 
dealer not handling Meritas we will 


% dozen handsome 


doilies. Address above. 


send you 


Meritas 














(A ROSE KAMPON 


oo S 


BOURJOIS 


A New Rose 
Perfume 
from 
Bourjois 


























the famous perfumer of Paris — 

so rare, so Captivating that it has 
established itself securely with 
lovers of distinctive perfume. 

To meet the demand for the La Rose 
Pompon perfume in all articles de toi 
lette for Milady’s boudoir, it may be 
had at the best shops, in Extract, 
Toilet Water, Face Powder, 
Sachet and Soap. 


From Paris to You, 


kid Madame, for 10c. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us his name 
and address with five two 
cent stamps, and we will mail 
you a dainty sample of La 
Rose Pompon Extract. 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 
Sole Agents U. S. and Canada 
113 E. 16th St. New York 








New French Turban Style 
of Hair Dressing 


being adopted by 
STYLISH WOMEN 
everywhere. It is 
most effectively ac- 
complished over the 


Hairlight 
Turbanette 


PATENTED 

A light, strong, venti- 
lated, clean, sanitary 
pad held on thecrown 
ofthe head bypatented 
combs. IT ANCHORS 
THE HAIR, SUP- 
PORTS THE HAT 
preventing it from disart anging or crushing 
the coiffure. FULL DIRECTIONS fo1 combing 
the hair with each BAIELAGR? TURBANETTE. 











| Sener 


A CHARMING RESUL1 








Beware of the 
Injurious Hair 
Rats from 


If yourdealer 
will not sup- 





which serious ply eon me 
; ; , will, 
injuries are 

being daily i 
chronicled in - Postpoid 
the papers. Colors: Light, Medium for 50c. 


and Dark 


AUSTIN-WALKER CO., Dept. H,119 Kingston St., Boston 














APRIL “SUNSHINE” 


By —- Westover Alden 


President-Geuerva the lnuternational Sunshine Society 








OM IOHER E is always something 

cheery about the very name 

‘*April Sunshine.” It makes 

us think of shadows as over- 

come; of darkness driven away 

by the light; of happiness after 

a sorrow. ‘The spring is here in 

all its freshness and beauty, 

and we must rejoice. The world is always and 
everywhere a good world to live in. 

There are still two thousand and over enrolled 
in Tue Lapies’ Home JOURNAL One Kindness 
Club. When I get pressed quite to the wall for 
help and don’t know which way to turn I cry 
out to my One Kindness Club, and relief is 
immediate. We cannot well enumerate all the 
blessings that come to us through this branch. 
Are you a member, paying dues of ‘‘one kind- 
ness” amonth? Is your membership card in the 
Sunshine cabinet? It is lucky to be a Sunshiner, 
or, to be a Sunshiner is lucky—whichever way 
you like. 


What One Kindness Members are Doing 


O YOU remember my little story about the 

jelly, and how I told of the lady who had 
filled hundreds of jars every year and kept them 
in her cellar until some of them were cighteen 
years old; how I assured her that she could 
never pass Saint Peter at the gate to Heaven 
until every jar had been disposed of? I have 
had more letters mentioning this one little 
story than, perhaps, any other that I have ever 
told in this column. 

The first letter I received was accompanied by 
two pretty hoods that would fit two little girls 
and keep their ears warm. The lady wrote: 
‘*Here comes my jelly. I have kept these hoods 
for several winters, and I never thought it was 
my duty to pass them on. Please take them, 
Mrs. Alden, and speak a good word to Saint 
Peter in my behalf. Never more will I pack 
things away because of sentiment only. Now I 
realize that if I stand in the way of an article 
doing the service for which it was created I am 
not a Sunshiner.” 

The next thing was a telephone message from 
the Presbyterian Hospital of New York City 
saying that there were four wheel-chairs there 
not in use. In an hour or two the four wheel 


chairs were at headquarters, and before the 
office was closed that night the largest and 
strongest one was en route for the Starkey 


Seminary Sunshine Lodge at Lakemont on Lake 


Seneca; the three others were on their way to 
the Sunshine Sanitarium at Bensonhurst-by- 
the-Sea. 


Then came a letter from one of our ‘‘shut- 
ins,” who said: ‘‘Mrs. Alden, because I have 
lost so much time, I wonder if Saint Peter will 
let mein. You see, I have not anything to pass 
on but time. Now what can I do with my hands, 
as I lie here so helpless all day, that will put me 
in favor and make me eligible to the Sunshine 
Soc iety?” 

I took out a big box of beautiful art pictures 
which the Osborne Art Company 
cause they had caught the ‘‘ 
and sent her the small ones that would fit in 
our envelopes that carry the mail from head- 
quarters. Five hundred pictures went to this 
invalid, and another bundle carried five hundred 
calendar pads and five hundred Sunshine 
name slips. On each picture she pasted a name 
slip and a calendar pad. These were returned 
to headquarters and are sent out in the daily 
mail, as cheerful reminders of Sunshine, from 
the Canal Zone to Canada. 


sent me | 
passing on” 


Our Greatest Needs 


| AM watching now for some one to write in 
that she has a furnace to pass on; new or old 
we shall be grateful just the same. We want a 
cow or two; we want some chickens, a pig, a 
horse and wagon; we want all kinds of farming 
implements; we want that odd kind of wire 
netting used for fences, like those that I saw 
when I took my trip up in New York State 
lately. We want swings, hammocks, tents, paint 
—oh, lots of paint, all colors and shades, but 
mostly white. We want mattresses, bedding— 
well, | am afraid that we want everything that 
you can find to pass on. 

Don’t lay THe LaApics’ HOME JOURNAL aside 
and say: ‘‘I will attend to this tomorrow.” 
Please, please do it now. Go into your barn, 
your attic, your cellar, or the storehouse, maybe, 
and make a list of what you can send; then I 
will tell you where to send it. 


Sunshine Lodges 


HIS is the month when we begin to open the 

homes and lodges that have been closed all 
winter. I am rejoiced to say our outlook for 
“*rests for the weary ” is a bright one. 

The latest ‘‘Rest” to open is the Starkey 
Seminary Sunshine Lodge at Lakemont—on 
Lake Seneca, Yates County, New York. The 
beautiful buildings of the Starkey Seminary, 
with their surroundings of pine woods and |: ike 
front, abandoned a few years ago when moving 
into the new ones, have been turned over to the 
International Sunshine Society, through agree- 
ment, for use as a Sunshine Lodge where per- 
sons of quiet tastes may go to rest at Sunshine 
prices: $1 a day, $4 a week, or $208 a year. 

The buildings are now open and the I odge 
is ready for guests. I attended the house-warm- 
ing on January 20, and was the first guest to 
register for a week’s rest. All our Lodges are, to 
me, restful, yet this one at Lakemont meets a 
new want in that it is arranged to entertain men 
as well as women and children. 

I know many of you will want to hear more of 
Starkey Seminary Sunshine Lodge. Should you 
not care to take advantage of this lovely ‘‘ Rest” 
yourself you might wish to send some dear 
relative there to enjoy Sunshine’s newest bless- 
ing, so write direct to me at 96 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


NOTE—In isihdaneaidias Mrs, Alden annie Sunshine 
matters will our readers kindly bear in mind that invari- 
ably a stamp should be inclosed for a reply? Otherwise, 
Mrs. Alden has to answer correspondents at the expense 
of her work, 
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LET US SEND YOU 


“HAIR GOODS 


ON APPROVAL 


Quoted prices mean little until you see the quality of the hair. There 
are many grades. Some from Europe, much from Asia, a little from 
America. Our many long years in the hair business has established con- 
nections for importing the best hair at prices usually charged for much 
, cheaper qualities. Our stocks are enormous, 
enabling us to match with greatest correct- 
ness. Our unusual values, always up-to- 
date styles, and liberal methods have 
built up for us the largest business of 
it$ kind in the world. It is to con- 
vince you that our goods are the 
best values you can get anywhere 
that we make this unusual offer. 


















Goods listed below are extra 
short stem and splendid quality. 


2 oz., 20 in. Switch $ .95 
2 oz., 22 in. Switch 1.25 
2', oz., 24in. Switch . 2.25 
3 oz., 26 in. Switch 3.95 
4%, 0z.30in. Switch. .. 11 65 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy Switch 2.00 
24in. Wavy Switch . . . . 3.45 
26in. Wavy 8witch . . 4.95 
3 oz., 30 in. Wavy Switch . 5.95 
4 oz. 32 in. Switch, choicest nat- 

ural wavy French cut hair . 35.00 


Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22in., Natural Wavy. . . 4.95 

Fluffy Ruffer, Natural Curly . 5.00 

Coronet Braid, 3'4 oz., selected 


wavy hair. - £95 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches 50c. to $50.00 


Pompadour, Natural Curly . $2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s 
$5.00 to $50.00 


TURBAN TRIPLE BRAID 
Made of 28 in. Selected Wavy Hair, 3 Separate Stems, $9.95 
send long sample of 


When Ordering your hair and de- 


We will send prepaid Ox 
Approval. Vf vou find it perfectly satisfactory and a 
bargain, remit theamount. If not, returntous. Rare, 
peculiar and gray shades are a little more expensive; 
ask for estimate. Write for our xew 79/0 catalog, 
64 pp., beautifully illustrated. Shows all the latest 


Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 


This book also 
Jeauty Culture by Selt 
profusely illustrated, which every woman 
Write us today. 





scribe article you want. 


Shows Beau 


tiful effect rae 
o ir New Coronet Braid % oz. 


Selected Wavy Hair, $4.9 





THE SWIRL 


and quotes prices below competition. 
Another stylish effect contains valuable instructions, 
obtained with the ‘Treatment,’ 
Turban Braid. wants. 


PARIS FASHION CO. o.... i 


t Mail Order H 


¥ STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 


Larges air Merchants in the World, 
















9, SELES 


Scientifically constructed and tailored to per- 
fect the proportions of women of more than 
average development. The Reduso will accom- 
plish wonders for large women. It gives the 
effect of slenderness and produces shapeliness. 





SAAN <—— 


The measurements at the hip and abdomen are reduced from one to 
five inches. 


The REDUSO is simple in construction, unhampered by straps orharness- fF 
like attachments, is light in weight, comfortable, easy fitting and made ina fF 


variety of speci illy woven, durable materials. 



















REDUSO, Style 770 (As 
pictured)—Yor average 
well developed figures. 
Medium high bust, incurv- 
ing waist, long over hips and 
abdomen. Made of durable 








white batiste or coutil; lace 
and ribbon trimming. Three 
pairs hose supporters. Sizes 


Price, $3.00 
REDUSO, Style 776—For 


tall, well developed figures 
requiring high bust and 
extra long hips. General 
construction and trim- 


1g to 30. 


ming same as Style 
770. Sizes 19 to 36. 
Price, $3.00 
Other Reduso models up 


to $10.00. 


W. B. NUFORM CORSETS 
are made with a grace ful bust 
line, a seductive incurve at the 
waist, a sculptured back effect 
and slightly pronounced hips. 

The NUFORM is a popular priced 
corset,—tastefully trimmed, made in a 
variety of desirable fabrics, both heazy 
and /ight weight. There is no figure 
which cannot be fitted to advantage. 
NUFORM, Style 478 (As pictured) 
Sizes 18 to 30. Price, $1.00 
Other Nuform models up to $5.00 

Your Local Dealer sells W. B. 
Nuform and Reduso Corsets. 


Weingarten Bros. 
Makers 
Broadway at 34th St., New York 





j | } 
Weyy 


R. eduso 
N2770 $3 


+ 








| 
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Grane s 
inen Kaur? 


The New Paris Colors 


=q}VWV©O new shades have 
ho a} been added to Crane’s 
Z| Linen Lawn in colors— 
w€2)| Napoleon Buff and Dove 
| Grey. These colors 
——— / came from Paris also, 
like Vintage, Aeroplane, Orchid, Day- 
break Pink and Willow Green. Also, 
like those colors, they are altogether 
smart, the colors approved by fashion 
for dress fabrics for spring and, in the 
form of Crane’s Linen Lawn, are beau- 
tiful beyond description. Any woman 
who wishes to know how attractive 
tinted stationery can be made should 
ask to see these new colors of Crane’s 


Linen Lawn at her stationer’ s. presence at the marriage of tote daughter 
Colored Borders, Gold Bevels 


and French Borders Marton Colbert 


HE idea originated in the fash- i | to 
ionable centres of Europe and ee | + Os \) 
has become equally smart here. ; Z y : 4 Me, Willicat IBoweff Meade 


It is a narrow border of the same color on 
as the paper but of a deeper shade. In on BRe evemima o omd the kywo enby- Crh of e Nove wihes 
the hands of our designers and applied 5 ar f wae a ws fi i ewe 
to the beautiful shades of Crane’s Linen 









Mr. aaxd 2 (rs. €dgar Dwight t Bolis 


requtest the Ronorx of 







ns 


. . ‘ I 
Lawn the results are indescribably at severt o'clock 
effective. A variation is a bevel edge of i an } 
gold, applied either to the paper, plain, ak St. Chomas Chase h 
or with the tint border also. “The same 
idea appears on the envelope, of which Mew Bork 
there are a number of new and pleasing 
shapes. 

Monograms Matching 

the Border 


FURTHER French touch, de- 
cidedly fetching and smart, and 
at the same time in good taste, 


is a monogram stamped on paper or 
envelope, either or both in a color 
matching the tint of the border. In the 
case of the envelope this monogram 
is stamped on the flap, either in the 
middle or to one side, according to the 
shape of the flap. 


Place Cards for Luncheons jails ; arsine . ere 
[his reproduction shows the most approved form in size, and in style of letter, of a wedding invitation. 


It cannot show, 


\HER I are also cards of Crane Ss however, what is most important, the most approved stationery for wedding invitations: CRANE’S KID FINISH. 


Linen Lawn with the same bor- 


dite The wedding paper used for invitations and announce 
Bi Neo ser. rage cae ments of all of the smart weddings, the wedding paper 
ae used and recommended by the leading stationers 
oe ee earn oe a whose trade is among people of taste and experience in 
A Yellow Luncheon social forms, the wedding paper which lends itself most 
[ooesain ee happily to beautiful engraving, is Crane’s Kid Finish. 
cream-colored, eoldeedeed china, 


with daffodils or yellow roses for table @ 
decorations, and then these Crane’s 


Linen Lawn cards in Napoleon Buff 


deepened with the tinted and gold bor- 


der—and you have the setting for a 
yellow luncheon that will be absolutely 
perfect as far as its color scheme is 
concerned. Or, the orchid cards with 
orchids for flowers, or the willow green 
with smilax. We can only suggest 
some of the possibilities of the use of 
these beautiful cards and papers. 


White for Those Who Prefer It 





eo) ee Le is the finest wedding paper made not only in this country, 
Lawn in white will always re- ‘ , sre F rw ‘ 7 mg « a 
a but anywhere. Every woman who cares about the cor- 
in writing paper, but this need not bar CC vere : > ' ‘ : 7" oo ak " —— j 
anyone who wishes to exercise a little rectness of wed ding appointments shou Id INSIST that 
taste in color from making a selection > oe > , ; > : Wa : Te 
rtd Paani SA ein her stationer supply her with Crane’s Kid Finish. 
shades in which Crane’s Linen Lawn " a , . ‘ . 4 = ae’ ie ie 
Heeb ar Bienes Identify it by the watermark on the envelopes. 
aper ( » ses suggested : pa gas ane agp ame, : aos - 
al LM A as le tr Crane’s CALLING CArps have equal correctness, equal beauty and equal vogue. 
can be had with colored borders, gold alienate 
bevel, and with French borders also. E ATON CRANE & PIKE COM PANY . 
If your dealer cannot supply you, ha): g = 2 ; : : ; : ‘ 
write us and we will give you the name vase PITTSFIELD, MASS. NEW YORK ta A ie | 
of a dealer who will. TKADE-MARK 





TRADE-MARK 
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“Pompe Chath 
For Boys 


are as well made on the inside as they 
are well looking on the outside. They 
cannot but give the maximum of service 
and their clever Gotham style is certain 
to satisfy discriminating parents. 


for Boys are made from double shrunk 
fabrics. Climatic conditions or hard 
service cannot stretch or shrink them. 
They are designed and developed by 
boys’ clothes ‘specialists’? under our 
immediate supervision. 
“Pompe Chothres” 
for Boys, regardless of price, bear the 
distinctive and authentic style which 
being made on Broadway, New York, in- 
sures them. Every size is standard and 
will fit the age for which it is specified. 
One responsible clothier in every city sells 


“Sampeck Clothes" and we add our guarantee 
to his tor true wear. 


Send for our booklet K ‘* School Days”’ of Spring 
and Summer 1910 styles. A unique poster in 
seven colors mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 








SAMUELW. PECK &CO. 


806-8 Broadway, NewYork 





| Stencil Outfit GivenYou!| 


~  -hree beautiful stencils cut 
2) inoiled stencil board, the kind 
costing 25c each at the Art 
stores, and brush will be given 
with each $1 assortment of 


Easy Dyes | 
In Tubes Ready for Use 
Six tubes, any colors desired. Free 
booklet of directions how to stencil | 
and dye and many other uses. Any- 
one can stencil. Easy dyes donot run 
nor “bleed.” They make a clean cut 
pattern on both sides of the fabric. 
Fast to washing. Endorsed and used 
by the Public Schools. Unequalled 
for all home dyeing of dress goods, 
ribbons, laces, etc. Fine for staining 
wood, tilo, raffia, etc. Do not stain 
hands nor vessels. Sold by druggists, 
department stores and art stores. If 
your dealer hasn’t it, send us one 
dollar, giving us dealer’s name, and 
we will mail you postpaid the as- 
sortment and outfit. 
American Color Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 














Rave 


ik ders als me 


Make Your a 
Old Things Hl AND Hi 
Look New with wrcticiel 


Don’t throw away old carpets, rugs, draperies, cur- 
tains, hats, or clothing just because soiled or stained. 
Get a cake of H and H and make them look like new. 
H and H is the greatest cleaner on the market. 


‘It Absorbs Dirt’’ 


and will not runcolors. Cleans nearly everything and 

does it better, because it contains no harmful sub- 

stance—no grease. Once you try it you will use it 

constantly, and more than save its cost every day. 

$1,000 Guarantee —I will pay $1,000 for any preparation that 
| that H and H does 











will do all 






and do it as well. Don't buy any 





1 have tried Hand H. If not at 


5 name, and I'll send sample FREE. 


T. W. HENRY, 161 Court Avenue, DES MOINES, IA. 


leaning 
your dealer 





ition 











S THE GAME OF 

WEETHEART 

NEWEST HOME CARD GAME 
A bit like Hearts, Authors and Pedro. 


Simple rules. Delighting all ages. 


/ 1DEAL FOR PARTIES 


Bride-Elect, Propressive,etc. Dainty, Amusing. 
At dealers or send 50c., stamps or money order. 
THE SWEETHEARTS CO. 

42 S. High St. Columbus, Ohio 











| 











HOW MOTHERS CAN 
KEEP CHILDREN BUSY 


By Margaret D. Plympton 


— mI |OLLECT umpkin, squash, 

OC__ and light wad dark melon 

seeds. When thoroughly dry 

rub off the thin membrane 

covering. Wash and dry six 

clam shells and use pap a 

. = little dishes. When the chil- 

OC) dren are given half a cupful of 

seeds to sort over they will play store and imag- 

ine the seeds are various salable commodities. 

With light and dark colored seeds the little folks 

will enjoy laying a border of alternating colors 
around the table. , 

When several kinds of seeds are given the chil- 
dren may, in turn, lay one by one till a large 
group design is obtained. When several chil- 
dren play together the game becomes a ‘‘think- 
ing” one, for each person must plan how to lay 
his seed to keep the symmetry of the figure. 

With a stout piece of pasteboard and a lead 
pencil make a checkerboard. Cover the small 
dark squares with dark seeds and the light 
spaces with white seeds. Use the seeds for 
checkers and play the regulation game. 

Collect any nuts, especially acorns and saucers 
and cones of various sizes. Dry them and let the 
children sort them. Show how dishes may be 
made from the acorns and the cups, and quaint 
little heads for dolls with other nuts. 

Save cobs and husks of sweet corn and “it 
them and partially dry some corn silk. Roll 
some of the silk into a little ball and lay it in the 
middle of a strip of husk. Pat and form the 
husk about the silk ball and tie firmly, thus 
making a head and neck. Below the neck tuck 
some more silk into the husk and tie again and 
make a body. Add twists of husk for arms and 
legs. With ink make a face, and surround it 
with silk and cover with a Puritan cap. Crinkle 
some husks and make the skirts and the shoulder 
covering. 


With Shells, Pebbles, Bags and Pegs 


HELLS and pebbles may be used in sorting, 
store playing, laying, and in the sandbox. 
These should be kept in bags. 

It is a real joy to a child to be the owner of 
several sets of bags varying in size from those 
holding half a cupful to ones twice as large. If 
you have ever watched the satisfaction with 
which the child opens out and pulls up a bag you 
will not grudge the moments spent in preparing 
some little bags. 

Instead of always building with the blocks 
sometimes lead the child to arrange them so that 
pretty forms are produced. Use cubical and 
brick-shaped blocks in combination 

Sort colored pegs, such as are sold with peg- 
boards, or use home-dyed large shoe pegs. 
Make rows of squares, triangles, oblongs, etc. 
These forms may be named boxes, yards, boards, 
or anything you wish. After a certain amount 
of finger skill is attained show the little worker 
how to produce peg-outline ‘‘pictures” of the 
house articles surrounding him. 

On a piece of wrapping-paper draw a series of 
pictures representing the furnishing of some one 
room in the home. Let the child cover these out- 
lines with colored or natural wood pegs. It is 
wise to have pegs one inch long and also shorter 
ones for this outlining. 


Postage Stamps May be Utilized 


UT out postage stamps from stiff envelopes 
and use them in covering the squares of the 
checkerboard which is made with spaces of form 
and size corresponding with the stamps. B 
using two colors at a time a child will keep busy 
a long time playing with this material. The best 
way to make the board is to use a box cover. 
The rim will prevent the stamps from sliding off. 
Reproduce the seed-laying game with stamps 
of various colors. The older children will collect 
stamps for the little folks 


Pinning and Matching are Great Fun 


OQ CUT short the tendency to a misuse of 

pins give the child a pretty pin-filled pinball. 
Fasten a piece of patchwork on the screen, door 
or wall and let him try to cover all the pieces in 
one row with patches. Let him put the pins in 
as he wishes. 

Another day the ‘‘crazy-patch,” making a 
sofa-pillow covering, may be used and as many 
of its parts covered as possible. 

Make a pad with four pieces of heavy cloth. 
Tie the layers together as in quilt-making and 
cover with silesia on top and bottom. A band of 
silesia or a piece of braid-top sewed between 
these coverings will form the four small sides. 
On the top allow a narrow margin and cover the 
rest of the surface with a network of India-ink 
lines. The points of intersection may be a 
quarter or a half inch apart, according to the size 
of the cushion. Instead of lining with ink the 
network may be stitched on the sewing-machine. 

When a pincushion is wanted give the small 
borrower a pad and a row of pins (placed in a 
piece of flannel) and let the child transfer them 
from the flannel to the pad, placing a pin at 
each intersection. 


To Make Cars From Toothpicks 


Sew toothpicks upon the bottom of the inside 
~ part of a matchbox, and line with wrapping- 
paper. Upon the ends of both toothpicks slip 
button moulds and add a bit of sealing-wax to 
prevent the moulds from falling off. Fasten 
several of these cars together for a train. With 
bits of stiff paper or pasteboard form upon one 
such additions as will make an engine of it. 

Any mother who is wise will have a box in 
which to store her keep-busy materials; and 
she will be still wiser if she does not allow the 
children free access to it. Little by little she 
shows how the supplies are to be used, and after 
the children are acquainted with the contents of 
the box they should always ask permission to 
take out that with which they wish to occupy 
themselves. All material should be carefully put 
away after the play is over, and any article 
damaged should be repaired before returning it 
to the storebox. 
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Yields to every move- 
ment, because highly elastic. 


Binds nowhere and fits everywhere. 
Look for this Label 











-—-REG.US.PAT.OFF. 











On Every Genuine Porosknit Garment 





Cool, because its ventilating texture 
lets air evaporate the hot perspira- 
tion. Non-irritating to tenderest 
skin, because knitted from extra 
quality, soft yarn. Very durable. 


FOR MEN ot Baga Ay, se FOR BOYS 
irts and Drawers 
50c per garment 25c 
Union Suits, $1.00 for Men; 50c for Boys 
Buy from dealers. Write us for interesting book 
CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
15 Washington St. Amsterdam, N. Y. 





>. 




































“The Mattress that puts them all to sleep” 





The most buoyant bed that fine 
materials and skill can make at any 
price. It is made of pure, long fibre 
cotton, the best that grows, which is 
clean, white and has a natural 
curl and elasticity. 








Not tufted 


Guaranteed 20 years 
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T is remarkably soft and yielding, clean, white, real cotton. Any Sealy 
yet has body enough to support dealer will show you. 


heavy weights gently as if on air. This cotton is naturally curly and 
You never slept on such a buoyant, highly elastic. Formed into one bat 
restful bed! 5 feethigh before tick is put on. Guar- 
Many mattresses sold as cotton, or ateed to keep its shape and elasticity 
‘cotton felt” are really made of Zinf- 20 years. Many have been in use 
ers—not cotton at ail, but the dirt longer. _ Se, gb ve 
and fuzz taken from cotton and cotton The Sealy filling is in one bat, re- 
seed before it is ground up to make qUiring no tufting to hold it in shape. 


oil. Linters are dirty, inelastic, unfit A great advantage, for tufting com 
to be in a clean home—much less to Presses a mattress, limiting its natural 
be slept on. spring and elasticity. It ‘ties the 
mattress down.” 


And they makea lifeless ,soggy bed. Don’t argue—fy the Sealy. 60 


The Sealy is made only of pure, nights free. Half a million people 
long-fibre cotton, the finest grown in call it the most marvelously comfort- 
Texas. No shorts, no linters, no cot- able bed at any price. You will be 


ton felt. Look inside and see it; enthusiastic Zoo. ‘Try it! 


Write for our cloth-covered book ‘‘ The Real Difference in 
Mattresses.’’ It is full of interesting and surprising facts. 


SEALY MATTRESS CO., Dallas, Texas. 




































’ Oo. / - with be 
Ne your foot” 








Trade M ark, 








$3.50 
and 


$4.00 


The styles that will be most 
fashionable this spring 


If you want to know what comfort 1s, wear the Red 
Cross Shoe this season. 


When your foot bends, the Red Cross Shoe bends with it. 
There is none of the strain, none of the burning and 
rubbing caused by stiff soles. 






e e - 
Tanned by a special process Let the Shoe itself decide you Write for Style Book today 
The sole of the Red Cross Shoe is tanned by a special Bend it. Walk in it. You can put it on in the store and It shows many more styles and tells when to wear them. 
process which takes six months. ‘The ordinary sole is tanned begin wearing it immediately, it is so easy, so restful. It is Select the styles you like, then go to your dealer’s and try 
IM six weeks. so comfortable you will never be without it. You will wonder them on. If he hasn’t them, write us and we shall give you 
The Red Cross sole is flexible; so supple you can bend how you ever endured stiff soles so long. the name of one who has or supply you direct, fit guaranteed. 
it double when new. Oxfords $3.50 and $4, High Shoes $4 and $5. Write for 
Style Book TODAY. 
The Red Cross Shoe is sold in KROHN, FECHHEIMER & Co., 501-521 DanpRiDGE ST., CINCINNATI. 
New York City Richmond C. F. Cross Shoe Co Atlanta Davison-Paxon-Stokes Indianapolis Geo. J. Marott; The Omaha J. L. Brandeis & Sons Los Angeles Norton's Shoe Store 
and Brooklyn I.Blyn&Sons:9stores Pittsburg The Red Cross Shoe So. Marott Dep't Store (Boston Store) Seattle rurrell Shoe Co, ) 
Boston J. C. Frederick, 59 Store, 210, 6th Street Nashville The Famous, 410 Chicago The Boston Store; KansasCity Robinson Shoe Co. 
Temple Place;15 Buffalo The Hens-Kelly Co Union Street Rothschild & Co.; Denver Michaelson Bros., 15th 
Hanover Street Cleveland TheMayCo.;G.W.Crouse Memphis Caradine & Pennel J. L. Temple; The and Larimer Sts / 
Portland (Me.) Holmes’ Shoe Store Cincinnati ThePotterShoe Co. ; The New Orleans A. Shwartz & Son Reliable (Evanston) San Prancisco A. Goodman & Sons / 
Jersey City Bernstein & Co. Alms & Doepke Co.; 8t. Louis The MitchellShoeCo.; Milwaukee The Boston Store 
ashington 5S. Kann & Sons Co The Lorentz Bros. Co. Swope Shoe Co.; J. Minneapolis A. Knoblauch & Sons ° ° o.° a 
Baltimore =]. Teweles Louisville Herman Straus & Sons Co. G. Brandt Shoe Co. 8t. Paul Mannheimer Bros and leading dealers in all cities sien 
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What do you find when 





you open your refriger-_ 


ator? 
some food and nothing else; or do you 
find partially spoiled food, moisture and 
unpleasant odors? If you find the latter 
it means your refrigerator is unsanitary— 
a possible source of sickness to yourself 
or family. Do not temporize if you 
have this kind of a refrigerator. Investi- 
gate at once the merits of the famous 


MSCRAY 


Refrigerators 


—the kind that are clean and wholesome 
because there is always a constant circu- 
lation of cold, dry air through every food 
compartment as long as a pound of ice 
remains. Ordinary refrigerators cannot 
keep food the way the McCray does, 


Do you find clean, sweet, whole- | 


because ordinary refrigerators do not | 


have the McCray patented construction. 


TRY YOURICE BOX by placing salt | 


in it fora few hours. Note how quickly 
the salt becomes damp and lumpy; then 
write for booklet which tells why it will 
keep dry in a McCray, and why it is 
the safest as well as the most economical 
refrigerator you can buy. 

Write for the Free Book 


** How to Use Leftover Foods*’'—by Elizabeth O. Hiller, and for 
any of these free catalogs:—- No. A. H., Built-to-order for Resi- 
dences; No. 87, regular sizes for Residences; No. 67, for Groceries; 
No. 59, for Meat Markets; No. 48, for Hotels, Clubs and Institu- 
tions; No. 72, for Flower Shops. 


McCray Refrigerator Company 


74 Lake Street Kendallville, Indiana 


The Seng Spring 
Turkish Rocker 


is the Zaszes¢ Easy-Chair 


HE spring 
gives that 
restful, luxuri- 
ous comfort you 
buy a rocker for 
— delightfully 
responsive to 
every motion. 
Makes the uphol- 
stery last longer. 





SS 


frne uo wav) (ne SES wa 


as 
Made at all prices by principal man- 
ufacturers—sold everywhere. 
Look for the Seng trademark on the 
spring and be sure of 


Comfort and Quality 


You will enjoy our free bookle t—‘‘A Turkish 
Rocker and why.”’ Send 2-cent stamp and 
we will include the famous Seng puzzle. 


The Seng Co. , 1451 Dayton St., Chicago, Ill. 
SizG 
“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


No odor of its own, 


odors. 
25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t ‘*Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 








but neutralizes 
Does not check perspiration. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 








Made Old 
From 

Your Carpets 
Send your old carpets 








ous. We will make 
Eenainte beautiful rugs, and 
return to you freight 
paid, A postal 
brings price list 
illustrated in 
colors, with 
full par- 
ticulars. 
Address, 


Allen Rug Weaving Co., 


949 Michigan St., 








Buffalo, N. Y. 














THE NEW AMERICAN 
BREAD 


By Charles Cristadoro 














Freshly-Cut Durum and Spring-Wheat Bread 


on the dry, semi-arid lands of the Dakota 

prairies, unable to raise ordinary wheats 
because of the scant rainfall and drought and 
other conditions, appealed to Secretary Wilson 
to find them a crop—a wheat crop if possible— 
that would fit their soil and the drought con- 
ditions that so often prevailed. 

Secretary Wilson scoured Europe in his en- 
deavor to supply the crying need of the farmers, 
who were at a loss - to what to grow upon their 
lands. Professor Carleton, cerealist of the 
Department of Agriculture, went abroad and 
found in the semi-arid wheat lands of Russia 
the equivalent of the climatic conditions exist- 
ing in the Dakotas. He found there a durum 
wheat, a hard, drought-resisting wheat, that 
grew where the rainfall was slight and actually 
thrived under drought conditions, demanding a 
fierce, hot sunshine for days to mature it per- 
fectly. It was a wheat as hard as flint, rich in 
natural sugar, producing flour of a color more 
creamlike than any yet milled, even golden- 
colored because of the great amount of gluten it 
contained. It is this gluten which bears to flour 
the same relation and value as the red lean does 
to the roast of meat. Gluten, if separated from 
flour, presents itself in the form of a golden- 
colored, gumlike substance. 

So Professor Carleton brought home to Secre- 
tary Wilson samples of Russian durum wheats, 
the trip and seed costing in all $10,000. Up to 
this date, inclusive of the crop harvested in Sep- 
tember, 1909, that seed has produced nearly 
$300,000,000 value in crops. 


: | ‘EN years ago last autumn the wheat farmers 


OTH the hardness and gluten of this wheat 
turned American millers against it for years. 
Soeach year millions upon millions of bushels 
went abroad, much of it to France, whose bakers 
years ago learned only too well what durum flour 
meant when made into bread. During the last 
ten years two hundred to three hundred million 
bushels of American-grown durum wheat have 
passed by the kitchen doors of the housewives of 
this country on the route to Europe, and much 
of this wheat went into the French bread that 
Americans ate in Paris and elsewhere and com- 
mended highly. Secretary Wilson has repeat 
edly declared that this wheat should be kept at 
home and used in the kitchens of this country. 


A few years ago, to convince the American 
housewife of the superiority of durum bread, 
there were made by a prominent Washington 


baker under the supervision of the United States 
Government four hundred loaves of bread. Two 
hundred loaves were made from spring-wheat 
flour and two hundred loaves from durum spring- 
wheat flour. The conditions of mixing and 
kneading were the same in each case. A loaf of 
each baking was sent to domestic scientists, 
bakers, chemists and millers throughout the 
country to the number of two hundred, and a 
request made for comparative criticism. Of all 
the replies received seventy-four per cent gave 
preference to the durum-flour loaf, 

Again, at the request of a prominent New 
York baking paper, an experienced and skilled 
New York baker was requested to make a thor- 
ough comparative test of the durum flour with 
spring-wheat flour. He reported that it not only 
yielded sixteen pounds more of bread dough to 


the barrel, but that the durum loaf was also 
superior in every way. The rich brown crust, 
because of the natural sugar in the flour, was 
remarkable. The durum-flour loaf was moist 


and acceptable in every way after the other 


loaf had become stale and unpalatable. 


OUSEKEEPERS who have tried this flour, 
especially the granular form of durum flour 
made from the best of thewheat kernel, havefound 
it not only a superb bread flour, but a cake flour 
as well. for gems, rolls, muffins and baking- 
powder biscuit, for shortcake, dumplings and 
potpies and for ’ griddle cakes, ho flour equals it. 
Its granular form also permits of its being 
used as a breakfast cereal, yielding more nour- 
ishment and proving of a richer flavor, and being 
naturally sweeter than any breakfast cereal in 
the market, and at one-tenth to one-twentieth 
of the price. It is an economical proposition to 
dip out a cupful of breakfast cereal from one’s 
durum-flour barrel. 

Year after year our Northwestern farmers 
have produced this superb wheat, and, depending 
upon a foreign demand, the bulk ‘of durum wheat 
has gone abroad. Unac quainted with the supe- 
rior value of the flour, our American housewife 
has paid no attention toit. Butthe Government 
has systematically encouraged the farmers to 
grow this wheat, until it is assuming an import- 
ant position as part of our wheat crop. 


11E question has been how to bring the atten- 

tion of American housewives to the value of 
this flour. North Dakota growing twenty-five to 
thirty millions of bushels of this superb wheat, 
the Governor of that State issued a proclam: ition 
last autumn calling upon the people of the 
entire State (and inferentially the housewives of 
the entire country) to celebrate ‘‘ Durum Bread 
Day” by using no other than durum flour on 
that day, the object hoped for being that, once 
tried, the excellence of the flour will be manifest 
and a home demand created for it. 

It is predicted that because of its adi iptability 
to the semi-arid desert lands durum wheat will 
prove a most important factor in giving bread 
to the two hundred millions of people that our 
country will need to feed in 1950. 
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| Good Cocoa is the best beverage 
| known to modern authorities on food 
) and drink; nourishing, strengthen- 
| _ ing, and an aid to digestion. 
| There is, however, a wide range 
e: in the guality of cocoas. 
“~..  LOWNEY’S Cocoa is made of 
the choicest cocoa beans with- 
out “treatments” or adul- 
teration, and in a manner 
that insures the 
purest and best 
product possible. 
It is the best Cocoa 
made. 


' The LOWNEY 
Cook Book, 421 
pages; $1.25, 
postpaid. 
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THE WALTER M. 
LOWNEY CoO. 
BOSTON. 


Cocoa, Chocolate, 
Chocolate Bonbons. 
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Read Our Special Offer 


Get a bottle of Liquid Veneer from any dealer, go over your piano, 
furniture and woodwork, according to the simple directions, and if it 
does not do all the remarkable things we claim in the smaller print 
below, if it does not save you dollars for the pennies invested, just 
send the remainder right back to the dealer, who will cheerfully refund 
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SEIT ANTAL NOLAN 
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your money. bs 
| é e ° +3 
iF Just Think What It Will Do e 
| it 
hh Simply applied with your dusting cloth, in the ordinary dusting way, Liat y 
| iB Ver y er will instantly renew all surfaces it touches, imparting to them a_ beau- ae 
| Ba tiful gloss and finish, equal to that which they possessed when Brand New HA 
aS F 
zs ° ae 
Fe Wonderful for Housecleaning % 
cya vig 
“8 It is simply wonderful as a cleaner and disinfectant. It will draw grimy, 
ct dt isty matter from every nook, corner and crevice, carrying it all comple tely $5 
uz uway with one sweep of the cloth, leaving the surface dry, smooth, sanitary iN 
a2 end ‘with a beautiful, glossy newness. Ki 
Ra te 
2 3°: 


Sample Bottle Free 


If you have never used Liquid Veneer write at once for a FREE TRIAL 
BOTTLE and we will mail it promptly, postage paid. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CoO., 368 Ellicott Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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_ . HOW TWO BOYS 
| op ire A Woman’s Valuable 
| By Mrs. Henrietta Fall omans aiua 
e o 
Y TWO sons had an inherited tendency Discovery About Paint 
toward tuberculosis. Both were under- 
sized and delicate, had many colds, no 
| appetite, could not sleep at night, were out of 
' | school much of the time and did not do much 
' ; when they were in. a it a to - he 
| let them try sleeping in the open air. One of the . 
boys was siventsen years old and the other four- ONCE thought white lead was some- 
teen, and our pe ype ogee —s they = thing to mark with,”’ said a woman as 
their health, and probably their lives, to the ‘ ; 
habit of sleeping outdoors. They began two she was looking at a reproduction of the 
64 — ago an — — ae ae 7~ * in ~ ‘¢ Dutch Boy Painter,’’ the trade mark 
—— ouse more than three or four times. e trie ° ee 
You can have your fine table cloths, nap- | this as a last resort. Expenses incident to the | for our pure white lead. . I found out 
: F : % Nae illness and death of their father had left us | later that it was my best friend for deco- 
k heet illow cases, scarfs, doilies | y 
aS, SHES, P “rgd Magee esi loth nly in straitened circumstances, and to move to | rating my home 
center pieces, towels, all the plain clothes, another climate was practically impossible for hay , 
underwear, aprons, etc., ironed us for financial reasons. After we had decided ¢. “It was this way: One day I dis- 
Better Quicker and Cheaper that they should try sleeping outdoors the boys | covered that the paint which had been 
A a ek techie | put on our house only a few months before was scaling 
yith the Si ex Ironer. No back- breaking : 
labor. ‘A five-hour —_ ironing -_ be og in | 7 | in ugly splotches. 
less than one hour, and so easy as to make it a | 66 6 4 + 
positive pleasure, compared with the old way. | | # a. cane t aa probably adulterated, said the 
pa u : 
| @ ‘‘‘White lead!’ I exclaimed. ‘Do you paint with 
IMPLEX IRONER | white lead ?’ 
“THE BEST IRONER”: | q@ ‘‘Yes, I do,’ he replied, ‘but evidently whoever did 
a this job does not.’ 
has a highly lished surface on which a steady | PT : 
ans ing, al my maintained, and correct pressure qs That gave me a new idea and I began to study the 
is applied, so that ideal ironing conditions are had. | paint question, for we haven’t any money to throw away. 
‘The work leaves the machine with a finish : ; 
far superior to hand work, dry and ready to I found that paint wasnt all the same, and that some- 
Se | thing else besides getting the right tint was necessary if 
oe | my decorative ideas were to be worked out durably and 
ing machine mo- | | economically. Since then we have used only pure white 
ter, Maden sles | | lead and pure linseed oil in all our painting, and have had 
any home, large no more paint troubles.”’ 
simple, prac- | @, Every woman can become paint-wise and at the same 
pa gl ppg | | time get the very latest ideas on decoration, by sending 
ik Ada for our ‘“‘Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. S.’’ Contains 
wice over ° ‘ ‘ x * 
in a year. suggestions for interior decoration, exterior decoration, 
+S | | . < ae . : — ~ myn ? a sal | 
Paton on | == flower and shrubbery arrangement, etc. Free. 
30 Days’ fj sum | themselves concluded to build the house in Our Pure White Lead (** Dutch Boy Painter” trade mark) is now pached in steel kegs, dark gun-metal 
FREE — cams which they were to sleep, in order to reduce the finish, instead of in oak kegs as heretofore. 
TRIAL ; , cost to a minimum, N os Cc P 
hich will Gonville Nou that any olher way of HE house was to be for use in summer as well A a I TAL LE/ \D O M f \T J Y 
ironing is wasteful, ~ aS in winter, so we first gave careful considera- An office in each of the following cities: 
“The Passing of tion to the location. As our home is on a lot a é j 
Send for Our Booklet the Household sixty feet wide by one hundred and twenty feet New York Boston ty ; ya oe err ss Cleveland St. Louis 
Drudge.”’ It is full of interest and contains complete deep, the back yard was the only place possible ain pci gpa: Br Gone cen 1 Sains h) 
description, illustrations and prices. to build the house, but we were careful to keep ee id | 
AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CoO. ~~ ™ — 7 Se toe cee wl ~~ 
FY f a p aning m 1e€ poys sec “, s c1e | 
er Sat hae Se Ciienge, =. lumber sawed into the right lengths to make an , 





® apartment ten feet square, large enough to hold 

S t four cots. The house stands four feet above the 

u n n l n g ground, is boarded up about three feet all around, 

is screened at the top, and a discarded screen 

bi be | door completes the side. The roof is of composi- 

a r i s5 l a n at Ss | tion tar and the floor is covered with matting. 

| The awnings, which are very necessary, are 

| home-made, and, although rather clumsy, serve 





You can‘get the latest Parisian Millinery Creations at 




















less than half price by ordering from our New Spring | the purpose very well indeed. : The framework 

Fashion Book. Choose the hat best suited to your indi- for the awnings is of old gas pipes and was put 
vidual type. Your money back if not entirely satisfied. up by a plumber. 

P . The foundation furnishing for each cot is a 

Free:— Spring Fashion Book Ze | good, warm mattress. Ordinary table oilcloth 

of Women’s Wear y put under the mattress, and used also as an 





Illustrates all the advance Spring 
styles. Don’t buy any article of 
women's wear until you get this 
book and learn our 
unheardofprices. 

Hat pictured here 
isa handsomely de- 
signed hand-made 
model of Black 
Hair braid made 
over wire frame 
with soft Hair braid 
plateau crown. Side 
brim slightly tilted, 
trimmed with Ex- 
quisite Black Aigrette. 
Black plaited Chantilly lace 
and nine pink full blown 
French Roses with foliage. 

In Black, White’ or 
burnt with trimmings to 

$3.25 


outer covering, is a protection against cold wind 








} e te 
harmonize $ 25 i A Dainty Portfolio Free | 
How We Save 329 sacl | 
You Money i a | 
Wa wre Specialists ta oe 0am i Many wonder why we send without charge so many of our Miniature 
Women's Wear, selling direct to you by mail. We save you 


retailers’ enormous profits. Through our designers in Paris and 
New York we are among the first to meet fashion’s changes. 


Buy From Our Shopping Guide. A postal card 


asking for 
this book willsave you many dollars. Illustratesall the latest effectsin 
Trimmed Hats — Skirts — Waists — Petticoats Underwear — 
Sweaters — Plumes — Flowers — Fancy Feathers — Veilings, etc. 


Satisfaction given or money refunded. 
For thirty years we have been style originators, 
KNICKERBOCKER WOMEN’S WEAR CO. 
24E West Twenty-third St., New York 


| Portfolios, called ‘* Masterpieces in Miniature.’? The reason is we want 
to give you a glimpse of about 500 pieces of our correct reproductions of 
lj Colonial and Period furniture for Bed Room, Dining Room and Library. 
i] It also shows for the first time some of our famous Flanders Line which  }| 
| | has created a furore among furniture lovers, who appreciate the soft, oak 
| i} tones of its finish. Ask for Portfolio J. 
| | 
































—_ Ed | Berkey & Gay Furniture Is Low Priced 
The ILLINOIS TRAINING | for the beauty and quality you get. Our our furniture. Don’t take unnecessary 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES and dampness, and besides this there is plenty : : . ’ ( 




















large manufacturing capacity and the chances of not getting the fullest value 
7 ; . : : ; of blankets and comfortables. T 2e > | . . < 
Founded in 1880. Connected with Cook County beddi } Me ages apo “4 keep the Mm =6experience gained from 50 years of the for your money. 
and Chicago Lying-in Hospital. Offers to young ead ding thorough y ary an well-aired we ‘ontinuous ‘ fact f hich erad ¥ f ae : , 
womenathree years’ course of unexcelled, practical sometimes bring it inside the house for a few f “ipa conrage acture OF Mign o © Our shopmark inlaid in every piece 1s 
and theoretical training in Cook County Hospital : | ii urniture enable us to price our line at : . — - ately 
of 1,300 beds, including large children’s and con- hours. } I fi . J bel eee I , : an infallible guide you can safely follow x 
tagionus departments. S SHOWN i —S I igures much below what would be pos- if it is on the piece you buy—there is 
SpecialobstetricsinLying. ||| aN ‘ N in the picture, the boys wear | sible under less favorable conditions. lias a te eed Wow 
in Hospital, Private duty | heavy outing flannel pajamas, night-caps HI vas ° a. re 2 a eee , - 
+ a ep tity hard made of Canton flannel, and sheepskin shoes with Hy Think of the skill that must have come _ have found the highest type of material 
ies. Physical Culture and the wool inside. They dress and undress inthe | fj tous in the fifty years we have stood at and workmanship, and the correct style. 
massage. Monthly pay- house and in extremely cold weather bathe their |i the head of all makers of high grade It is your guarantee against imperfections 
sess cella 44 aattne feet in cold water before retiring. furniture, and you get the benefit of it in or dishonesty. 
~g sapere. S a va In zero weather it seems almost cruel to send _ | 
o graduate nurses. | Six he boys outdoors to sleep, but the anxious | 
cholarships. Commodious the 0yS outdoors to sleep, bu the anxious ‘ ° ’ . 
Nurses’ Home. Address | visitor will invariably find them warm and t You Can See Our Complete Line in the Dealers’ Portfolio at the Store 
s| Miss Helen S. Hay, Supt. i ee e — ependongp. they come in | There is much to interest you in another booklet of ours called *‘ Furniture of 
| 509 Honore St., Chicago pei Ra cheeks, bright eyes and healthy ap- Character,” which has been aptly described as the most charming booklet 
=: — — nti 








a ae + 2 ( : led | pebiened 5 and also ‘‘ Things to Remember ’’—-which will save you money in 
ee : Jur experience has led us to conclude that it | § the selection offurniture. You will get both if you enclose 1léc in U. S. stamps 
Old Appliance LAME PEOPLE Our Appliance is generally unnecessary to go away from home 

| ) a 





to partly defray the expense. We send ‘Masterpieces in Miniature’’ free, 


The Perfection Extension Shoe to sleep outdoors. Our Indiana air has cured a Send for it today. 















f person with one short . | great many people, and I am sure that the air of | ° Le 
it Worn with any style o Nos > or States ice ‘ r T | 1 
Him. Wom with any ‘style of | most of the other States is equally good. There | BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
ease and comfort. Shipped on 4 | are three things necessary for success: first, 
trial. Write for Booklet. | make up your mind to do it; second, have your | 
HENRY L. LOTZ, 313 Third Avenue, New York ? 


conditions favorable; and third, persevere. 
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new delights. 
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The peach suggests a velvety softness 
rosy glow of wholesomeness— 


Attainable only through healthful methods. 
Any complexion except that attained by natural 
means must be artificial. 

Craddock’s Blue Soap by its pore-searching, hygienic properties, 
brings your real complexion to the front and makes artificial aids 





(BRADDOCK. 
BLUE SOAP 


If it isn’t Craddock’s, it isn’t blue soap—in the blue wrapper. 
At all druggists’ and grocers’— 10c. 


Made in Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Peachy Complexion 


a 


at ten cents a cake is the equal of any high-grade toilet 

or medicinal soap now made and sold regardless of price. 

For the bath—for the face and hands three times a day 

—for the scalp—for the shampoo—for the baby’s bath, 

Craddock’s magical creamy lather and sweet 
fragrance of cleanliness is ideal. 

For every toilet purpose the Craddock quality brings 














































































































A Rose Bush at planting 
time, our 132-page 
Guide and 25c return 
coupon, for 10 cts. 


Do you know all about roses? 

Do you know what roses are best suited for 
your locality —- when to plant them — how to be 
sure of the right rose—and how to cultivate, 
fertilize, spray, mulch, and prune it? 

If you know all these things, you don't need our prac- 
tical little book ‘* How to Grow Roses."’ 

And if you don't know them, you do need it. 

For here's a book that is simply crammed from cover 
to cover with intensely practical information as to roses. 

It isn’t written by theorists, but by rose growers of 
nearly fifty years’ experience in growing roses. 

This book represents thousands of dollars in expe- 
rience alone. We sell it ordinarily for 10c. a copy, but in 
order to get in touch with you, send us 10 cents, and we'll 
send you a rose bush at planting time guaranteed to 
bloom, our big 132-page ‘‘Guide to the Best Roses in 
America’’ and other flowers, and a cougon valued at 
25c. on your first dollar purchase or good for 36-page 
book ‘‘ How to Grow Roses.”’ 
You had better send today. 












Address 

































Send 


your Old Carpet 
“wake New Rugs 


Make 


| Beautiful designs to your taste— Plain, 
4 Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor. 
Guaranteed to wear ten years. 


Rugs, 50c and Up 


Ours is the largest factory of its kind 
* in America. Established 37 years. 
. Originatorsof OLSON FLUFF RUG 
(Grand Prizes at3 World’s Fairs) 


We Pay the Freight 


Old carpets are 
throw yours 


worth 
away. 


money; don’t 


—__ today 
for book of de 
signs, prices and 
complete information. 


OLSON RUG CO. 








FREE Write | 


929 Madison 8t., Chicago | 


A WOMAN FLORIST 


R mn their own roo 
ose 


SLE WILL BL LOOM 
THIS SUMMER 

Sent to any address post-paid; 

you in good growing condition, 


Gem Rose Collection 
Frances E. Willard, Snow White 
Princess Bonnie, Dazzling Crimson 
Marie Van Houtte, Yel. and Crim. 
Maiden’s Blush, Delicate Blush 
Etoile de Lyon, Gold. Yel. 
Bridesmaid, Grandest Pink 

Special Bargains 

6 Carnations, the ‘‘Divine 

Flower,” all colors, 25¢ 

6 Prize- Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, - - 
6 Beautiful Coleus, - 
3 Grand Orchid Cannas, 
& Sweet-Scented Tuberoses, - 
6 Fuchsias, all different, 
10 Lovely Gladiolus, 
10 Superb Pansy Plants. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all differ rent, ii 

Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 

Satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 46, Springfield, Ohio 


gh alt ax crovn Roses 


All the leading varieties — 

200 sorts, produced where 

Rosecultureisascience. My 
two-year Fairfax Roses are 
beautifulspecimens—this year 
they grew fine, thrifty canes 
two to three feet high. These are 
cut back to 18 inches for shipment. 

bohape 1 pernere ag Seow surce ssfully in all 
parts ot the country “ 
for 1910" tells about them and is free ae _— 


W. R. GRAY, Box 3, OAKTON VA. 


Vick QualitySeed 


They prove their 
in the 

Vick’s Garden and Floral 
Guide for! 910is now ready. 
This, the 61st number, 
i ad better 


Hardy Everblooming £2 5 
Cc 


guaranteed to reach 









25c. 







































i Special | 
Aster Offer | 


We'll sendyou our 
book “ Howto grow 
Asters,” 1 pkg. Vick’s 
Daybreak, 1 pke. 
Vick’s Mixed Branching 
Asters—all three for 10 cts. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
424 Main St.,Rochester, N.Y. 


quality 
crop you gather. 


Write for your j 
< opy to-day. Wit 








118 pages. Mailed free. 


sirable flowers 
vegetable seeds, Established 1850. 


are the best. A/ways on ¢ wnt voots, Plants 
mailed to any point in Unitec od St ates. Safe arrival 
guaranteed, Over 50 years’ experience. Write for 


Dingee Guide to Rose Culture 
for 1910—the leading rose catalogue of America. 
Describes over 1,000 
varieties. Tells how to grow them and all other de- 
We also sell the best flower and 
70 greenhouses 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 28, West Grove, Pa. 





RHUBARB AND ITS 
CULTURE 


By Grace Adele Pierce 


























The Full-Grown Plant 

oc—_o N ARTICLE on ‘Making 

Money From Rhubarb” whic h 

appeared in THE LADIEs’ 

HoME JOURNAL some time 

ago, has brought so many 

| Pare letters of Lg ol to the writer 

——- = that it has been deemed im- 

(Wt “] practicable to make individual 

replies, THE JoURNAL, therefore, publishes the 
following general answer to all questions: 

The crimson winter variety of rhubarb was 
introduced into this country by Luther Burbank. 
It originally grew somewhere in the Southern 
Hemisphere as a natural product of the soil. 
Mr. Burbank reports that in all probability its 
birthplace was Australia, although as a native 
product it is little known in that locality today. 
A few scraggly specimens were growing in the 

garden of the great hybridist and he determined 
fo make something of the growth by crossing. 
He went at this task as he approaches every 
problem—he raised a large number of seedlings, 
improving the stock by his method of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. As time went on he found 
these seedlings growing to a far more than 
ordinary size, taking on a fine crimson color and 
distinguished by a lack of strings, extra tender- 
ness of stems, etc. When he found this new 
product had far outclassed the older varieties 
he introduced it to the world at large. This 
was about the year 1890. 

One of the leading questions is: ‘‘Is this 
product really earlier than other and older 
varieties?” Luther Burbank himself gives the 
answer: ‘‘Crimson winter rhubarb will produce 
stalks many weeks earlier than any other vari- 
ety.’ Another leading question is as to price. 
At first the plants came into commerce priced 
singly at $1.50. The second year the price 
dropped to $8 for ten plants. Since that time 
there has been a gradual decrease until now they 
stand at a fair but fluctuating market price. 


Conditions Necessary for Growing 


Fy OFTEN repeated question is: ‘‘Is ‘Making 
Money From Rhubarb’ the actual experience 
of a responsible person?” The writer answers 
most emphatically: ‘‘ Yes.” At the beginning of 
the second year Mrs. Theodosia B. Shepherd, 
of Ventura, California, took up the cultivation of 
crimson winter rhubarb—first as an experiment 
and afterward as an enterprise. It is the actual 
experience of this woman which forms the basis 
of the previous article published in THE Sager 

In the gardens of Mrs. Shepherd the writer 
gained her first knowledge of this product. With 
much study she has broadened her understand- 

ing of the requirements, habits and productive- 
ness of the plant. By personal experiment she 
has learned the approximate localities, soils and 
conditions most favorable to produc tion. These 
deductions are herein given for the benetit of 
the would-be grower. 

Select any ordinary soil, a well-drained, rich, 
sandy loam being the best. Such soil, under 
favorable circumstances, requires no fertilizer 
beyond the discarded leaves of the plant. The 
settings, being well watered and cared for at 
the beginning, require comparatively little close 
attention afterward. If the soil is merely moist 
set your plants on a level, but if wet plow fur- 
rows for drainage. It is best for any grower to 
experiment with a few plants for the first year, 
testing soil, climatic conditions, etc. For certain 
localities some other varie ty of improved rhubarb 
might be more successful. In climates where 
there are frosts this quality must be protected 
by some shelter, or the stem flavor will be lost. 
In California and the warmer climates it is prac- 
tically ever-bearing, and in parts of the East not 
too rigorous it is hardy and has a much longer 
season than other varieties. For forcing in cold 
Northern climates the plants must be glassed. 


Better to Set Plants Than Sow Seeds 


N MOST localities it is better to set plants than 

to sow seeds. In fact, Mr. Burbank always 
advises the setting of plants. Ifthe buyer wishes 
to make acreage planting, select small plants 
with tough and well-hardened roots. The esti 
mate is from 3500 to 4000 plants to the acre. 
These plants should be set one foot and a half 
apart with six feet between rows. If large plants 
of best quality are chosen they will come, under 
favorable climatic conditions, into bearing a 
little more than three months after setting. 
Plants set from February to June will come into 
good bearing during the year. April and May 
are good months for setting, but the grower 
must exercise judgment according to latitude, 
etc. This rhubarb is as easily grown as cabbage, 
celery or other like vegetables and requires much 
the same soil. 

The leading question of all has been: 
can we obtain plants or seeds?” The foremost 
authority on this culture is, of course, Mr. 
Burbank himself, and his home and e xperimenti il 
gardens are at Santa Ros: ler work The lead- 
ing dealers are: The Theodosia . Shepherd 
Company, Ventura, California; Mr. 7 B. Wagner 
(nurseryman), Pasadena, California. These 
names are given because it is impossible to get 
this rhubarb in the East. 


‘“Where 








We have speeded up our 
ships and railways; we have 
made rapid transit more and 
more rapid; we have devel- 
oped a mile a minute in the 
air and much faster in an auto- 
mobile. 


But the Bell Telephone is 
quickest of all. It is imstanta- 
neous. No weeks or days or 
minutes wasted in waiting for 
somebody to go and come; no 

waiting for an answer. 


It is the most effective agency 
for making minutes more useful, 
more efficient 


gives an added value 


absolutely impossible 
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In almost every field of work 
men are accomplishing more in 
less time with the Bell Telephone 
than they could without it. They 
can talk with more people, near 
and far; they can keep the run 
of more details; they can buy or 
sell more goods, and to better 
advantage; they can be active in 
more affairs. 


The Bell Telephone has placed 
a new and higher value upon 
the minute—for everybody. It 
has done this by means of One 
Policy, One System, and Uni- 
versal Service. 


Bell Long Distance Telephone service not only 


to a man’s minutes — it 


accomplishes business results which would be 


without it. Every Bell 


| Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
| AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 








Who does not recall them, in the cool, restful ¢ 
pinks, the gay Peonies, and Hollyhoc ks, the sweet-| 
Phloxes and Irises give those gardens a place in memory that the p: issing sensons can never affect. 


learning anew that these old-time favorites afford 
they cost less for a definite effect than the annuals 


Devoted to the permanent plants, 


| 
| 
| 
| a capacious lot or only a strip of door yard. 
| 


BILTMORE NURSERY 


“Hardy Garden Flowers,” A New Biltmore Book 


the perennials that give the hardy garden its perpeti 
pleasingly described and scores of engravings from photographs of hardy gardens show how to plant for best results, whether one has 
As this buok costs 
cuously; but to any person who has room for even a few hardy plants we will gladly mail *‘ 





harm of the gardens of long ago? The drifts of Snow- 
yreathed Day Lilies, the brilliant Poppies, the Lark-spurs, 
Weare 
re irden glories th: it no other flowers can equal, and that 
whose benuty is so fleeting. 


1al fascination. The best kinds are 


us over 30 cents a copy, mailed, we can’t afford to give it away promis- 
Ilardy Garden Flowers ”’ free on application. 


Box 745 Biltmore, N. C. 
































Mark Your Linens _ 


Any name rcs hah with es 
ape as <s 





J. & J. CASH, Limited 


Write to our 
218 Chestnut Street 


American factories at 





oN 


= 





fine white cambric ‘ 
the tape is being made, in Ps Oi 
guaranteed washable Hig 
color. You would have +3 
to ravel the entire ry 
fabric to get the | Oye 
name off. Accept ,° 
no substitute. Paty if 
Ordersfilledina .9% ons 
week. Orders Py: - deal 
See at Ss” er can- 
7. > % not sup- 
. o 4° ply you @é 
oe” send us == 
oe his name and pape MARK. 
Ps $1.25 for 6 doz. Tapes, full name 
e ’ $2.00 for 12 doz. Tapes, full name 


75c. for 6 doz. Tapes, 3 initials only 
$1. ri for 12 doz. Tapes, 3 initials only 


(Established in England over half a century) 


South Norwalk, Conn. 


“BREAD WINNER? 


TRADE MARK 
| PLAY CLOTHES— Boys’, Girls’, 


‘Bread Winner”’ play clothes will make 

your children the best dressed in the 

neighborhood—neat and stylish, ye 
periectly comfortable, free to romp and 
play. Healthy New Style Rompers tor 
Infants. -Diaper changes made easily. 
Garment buttons on inside seam. 
Low neck. short Sleeves. Reppe, 
Pongee, Linen, Gingham, Chami- 
bray, — all colors. Infant’s 
Romper, 6 mo., 1 and 2 years, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Rompers, 1 to 
6 vears, all ages, 50c, 75c, $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50. Sold by lead- 
ing stores. Jook for ** Bread 
Winner’’ trademark in red. Ii 
you cannot find them order di 
rect. State age, include 8c post- 
ge. Satisfaction guaranteed 

or money returned. 
of Beautiful Childy 


Free to mothers. Ze | 
The O.L. Hinds Co. | 
Dept.A , Burlington,Vt. }} 


Infants’ Rompers 































































HERE IS SOMETHING NEW 


FROM 


Prove for yourself in your own 


economical—most satisfactory range for you to use —Your money back if it’s not. 
306 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices 


CASH OR TIME PAYMENTS 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kalamazc« 


Send for Catalog No. 


with others. 
in her home. 
like. 


“ Ni # ~Y We Pay the 
| PS CZ, as : Freight 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Either way — you save $10 to §20 on any stove in the catalog. 
it easy for responsible people to own the best stove or range in the world. 





KALAMAZOO 


home, that the Kalamazoo is the most perfect — most 


You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if you 
We make 


Pe CoV evile VAY 


Direct to You’ 
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SSwilts Pride | 


» Cleanser 


| | Greatest Aid to the 





3 
ey 
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Me 





Marble 
Statuary 
Bath Tubs 
Oil Cloth 
Kitchen Sinks 
Refrigerators 


Painted 
Surfaces 









Scrubs 




















Polishes 


_ Hous ewife since Brooms 
~were Invented 














Scours 





Pots 
Pans 
Kettles 
Crockery 





Linoleum 
Tinware 


Aluminum 
Ware 


a at All 


Dealers 

















Tile 


Floors 


Mosaic Windows 
Woodwork 


Base-boards 















Stone Steps 


Bath Room Fixtures 


Chinaware 
Nickelware All Metals 








Glassware 
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My Wh) Vi, 


The Way to Clean 


The Family Laundry 






To Wash Without Rubbing! 


To each pail of water, add a table- 
spoonful of C. C. Parsons’ Household 
Ammonia. Soak clothes over night, 
soaping the most soiled parts. Wring 
out in the morning and again soap the 
soiled parts; put into a boiler of cold 
water, add half tablespoonful of C. C. 
Parsons’ Ammonia to each pail of water 
and some shaved soap. Let cometoa 
boil, rinse thoroughly and blue as usual. 

.. The clothes will be beautifully white 

By and the most delicate fabrics uninjured. 


i‘CCDarsons| 





flouschold : 


SSS 
SS 


SS 


Y 


Introduced 1876 / 
C. C. Parsons’ Household Ammonia is 
not ordinary ammonia, but is a preparation 
of ammonia in which the caustic alkaliis J 
modified and made harmless to hands and 
fabrics. Ordinary ammonia spoils colors, 
injures fabrics and hurts the skin. 


Write for Illustrated Book 
** Upstairs, Downstairs and 
in My Lady’s Chamber”’ 
showing howC.C. Parsons’ 
Household Ammonia is 
used for cleansing 


Mmonia | 











Carpets Jewelry 
Woolens Dishes 
Linoleum Windows 
Blankets Metals 
Ribbons Painted Walls 
Cut Glass Woodwork 
Clothing Floors 


833- And for the Bath 
Sold by grocersevery where, 
in Pint, quart and half-gal- 
lon bottles. Look for ‘*C.C. 
Parsons" on bottle. 

Columbia Chemical Works 
45 Sedgwick St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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JAVA RICE 








POWDER 


Bourjois Paris 
The Toilet Powder De Luxe of Europe and America 


Poudre de Riz de Java, as prepared 
by Bourjois, the famous perfumer of 
aris, has long been the favorite of 
beautiful women throughout the world. 
No other toilet powder possesses in 
the same degree the merits of absolute 
purity and perfect adhesiveness, with 
qualities that beautify and preserve 
the complexion, Liberal Sample for a 2c Stamp. 
Java Rice Powder is obtainable at the toilet 
goods counters of the best stores. Tothose who 
are unacquainted with this matchless powder and 
who will mention their dealer's name we will 
send a liberal sample for a 2c stamp. A trial of 
the sample will prove a revelationanda delight, 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., Sole Agents U.S. and Canada 
113 E. 16th Street, New York 
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"4 Rub them —scrub them; and then notice how well 
they stand it. In the laundry— that’s where Pequot 
4 Sheets and Pillow Cases demonstrate their superi- \ 
ority most plainly. \ 
otice how white and smooth they wash and iron. \:\ 
And note how much longer and better wear they give \ 
\ than the ordinary sheetings. % 
\ Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases give the bed-room ¥: 
\\ that all important air of restfulness and comfort. They |i 
may be bought at nearly all the #3 
good dry goods and department | 
stores by the piece or by the yard. | 
you want to know some inter- [4 
esting facts about sheets and pillow [3 
cases, write for our illustrated booklet 


) PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
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WHY 100 BOYS RAN 
AWAY FROM HOME 


By Charles Boyd Jones 





RECENTLY had occasion to 
OC__j0 visit the penitentiaries of seven- 


| teen States and was amazed to 





find that sixty per cent. of the 
convicts were mere boys. 

I took my notebook and pen- 
a ed cil and went from boy to boy 

in one prison after another, got 
their confidence, then encouraged them to divulge 
the information I am about to give to you. 

My first surprise was that more than ninety 
per cent. ran away from home between the ages 
of eleven and eighteen! 

Now why did they run away from home? 




















Their Rights Were Not Respected 


WENTY-SIX per cent. said they ran away 

because their rights were not respected. It 
was the old story of few parents realizing that a 
child has any rights of his own. He is “‘only a 
boy,” what does he ‘‘know” about such things? 
But our children are not brainless automatons. 
A right-minded child has certain distinctive 
rights the same as the parent, and woe be to 
him who does not respect them. Some parents 
lie daily to their children, and in turn whip them 
for telling falsehoods, and the little children 
wonder why. They will dispute and gc 
in the presence of their boys and girls and 
expect them to refrain from like scenes. 


They Wanted to Avoid Being Whipped 


HIRTY-ONE per cent. ran away to avoid 

corporal punishment. And to be candid I 
admired them for it, as some of the ‘‘spanking 
machines” consisted of trunk straps, clubs, 
tobacco sticks, pitchforks, hickory sticks, fire- 
shovels, lightning-rods, stove pokers, chair 
rungs and slippers, any one of which might 
maim a tender child for life. Every one of these 
boys told me that the whippings he got did not 
do him one bit of good: that what was accom- 
plished was simply a conquest of the flesh. In 
some cases the will was broken when the father 
only intended to bend it, leaving the child to grow 
up without a backbone—a derelict, to be buffeted 
about by every self-opinionated individual. 

All this reminded me of the plan one father 
followed. He said: ‘‘I had a boy aged twelve, 
who was considered by my neighbors to be incor- 
rigible. I had whipped him time and again, 
but to no avail. Then I hit upon this plan: 

‘*He had just burned my barn to the ground, 
together with six fine horses, two mules, one cow 
and eight tons of hay. I took a buggy whip, 
placed it in his hand and said: ‘Now, John, a 
great wrong has been done, and some one has to 
suffer. I have decided to do so in your stead 
whenever you do wrong in the future. So, 
John, you must whip me. I love you and want 
to save you the suffering.’ 

‘*The little fellow was dumfounded. He stood 
there silently, his face contracted, contorted. 
Then he spoke: ‘Why, Pop, I don’t want to 
whip you; you didn’t do nuthin’ to be whipped 
for.’ And his lips began to quiver. ‘But you 
must do it, John. I am responsible for you and 
for what you do. So I get the whipping.’ He 
finally brought the whip lightly around my 
knees, then dropped it, and, with the tears gush- 
ing from his eyes, he threw his arms around my 
neck and sobbed for dear life. 

‘*When he had finished crying I asked: ‘Why 
didn’t you whip me, John?’ He looked at me 
pitifully, and at last replied: ‘I couldn’t—Pa 
—it—hurt—me—right—here,’ placing his hand 
over his heart. ‘That’s where it hurts me when 
I whip you, John,’ I said. Then John said: 
‘Allright, Pop, Iunderstand now. I'll try not to 
make it hurt any more,’ and he kept his word.” 


Because They Had No Companionship 


HIRTY-EIGHT per cent. ran away from 

home because of its lack of companionship. 
They were made to feel as if they were not wanted, 
in some instances causing their young minds to 
contemplate suicide—anything to free them- 
selves from a home where Father was too ‘‘ busy” 
to ‘‘chum” with his lonesome-hearted boy. 

This lesson was impressed vividly upon my 
mind by one boy convict’s story: ‘‘I had fully 
decided to run away from home six months 
before I actually did so. Every time I would 
plan to go Mother’s face appeared before me 
telling me how much she would miss me, how 
lonesome she would get. Then I would sneak 
back to my room and unpack my bundle. 

‘“*T knew Mother loved me; I was in doubt 
as to Father. He was always sodistant. I never 
felt as if [knew him. The climax came one day 
when Father asked two lazy, worthless fellows to 
go hunting with him because they rarely missed 
a shot. I asked Father to let me go, just for the 
privilege of carrying the ‘game.’ His answer 
was partly a scowl, then he said: ‘No! Stay at 
home! You'd only be in the way!’ 

‘*That nearly broke my heart, sir, and I went 
back of the barn and cried for over two hours. 
Then a firm, overmastering resolve seized me: 
I would run away from home! I packed my tiny 
bundle, went directly to my mother’s room where 
she lay sleeping, kissed her without her knowl- 
edge, and started down the road. And, sir, every 
other stepthat took me away from Mother seemed 
to tear a cord in my heart; but the other foot 
that should have belonged to Father kept going 
in spite of my desire to turn back. I boarded a 
freight train with a dozen desperate-looking 
tramps, got to the West after many adventures, 
got into a fight in a saloon and killed a brake- 
man. And here I am. 

‘‘T would gladly have stayed at home for 
Mother’s sake, but there is a freedom even here 
that Father denied me at home; and then, 
too,” he added as a sickly smile interrupted the 
fleeting contortions of his boyish face, ‘‘they 
never tell me I’m in the way; they kind of seem 
to like a fellow—even the guards.” 

Isn’t it time that fathers woke up? A boy’s 
heart is ofttimes hungry for his father’s love, 
wisdom and companionship. He wants a square 
deal; he wants his father to ‘‘chum” with him, to 
take him fishing or hunting, to be just a father 
tohim! That is what so many, many boys want! 
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A Wonderful Crib—“The Taylor Nursery” 


By placing it over the mother’s bed, she has only to sit up, and 
can attend to the baby without taking it from the nursery bed. 
During the day the crib is out of the way. If she prefers, it can 
be placed alongside her bed—raised or lowered to any height. It’s 


light in construction, and can be easily taken to any part of the house. 


The Safety Hood 


is the most satisfying and 
perfect safety device ever 
A restless baby 


Our Guarantee 


If any ‘‘ Taylor Nursery”’ is 
not exactly as represented, 
in every particular, you may 
send it back five days after 
receiving it, at our expense, 
and we will promptly refund 
your money. We guarantee 
safe delivery and prepay 
the freight. Be sure each 
crib bears this trade-mark. 


Tf he doesn't, we will supply you. 


The Taylor Nursery Baby Bed Company 


No. 1 Madison Avenue, Cor. 23d Street, New York City, N.Y. 712 Consolidated Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Cur catalogue describes and illustrates all the features and uses of 
“*The Taylor Nursery.’’ Send for it. It’s free, for your dealer’s name 


known. 
can’t, in 
out. 


any manner, get 
Another feature is the 
Sanitary Night-Box 
large enough to hold all articles 
needed in the night. Everything 
for mother’s and baby’s comfort 
has been included in the build- 
ing of ** The Taylor Nursery.” 
All dealers should carry this crib, 





We think yours does. 




















The Helps that Every Cook 


has longed for are in 


(Crawford 


Manges 


And no other Range has them! 


The Single Damper (patented). Perfect fire and oven control 
by one motion—push the knob to “Kindle,” “Bake” or “Check” — 
the range does the rest. Worth the price of the range. 


The Ash Hod in the base is a patented feature. If a prize were 
offered for the worst plan for disposing of ashes, the ordinary stove 
would get it. By our plan the ashes fall through a chute into a 
Hod, all-of them, making their removal safe, easy, cleanly. The 
Coal Hod is alongside the Ash Hod, out of the way. 


The Oven is the most 
wonderful of bakers. Scien- 
tific curved heat flues with non- 
leaking cup-joints carry the 
heat around the oven in a 
way to heat every part alike. 


The Fire Box and the 
Patented Grates enable a 
small fire to give great cook- 
ing efficiency, affording great 
economy of fuel. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. If Craw- 
fords are not sold in your town we will 
tell you how to get one. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. 
31-35 Union Street, Boston 





PALACE 
CRAWFORD 
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JAPALAC 


THE WORLDS HOMES 


THE HIGHEST QUALITY VARNISH & STAIN COMBINED4 
Renews everything of wood or metal from cellar to 2445 
garret; Floors, Interior Woodwork, Furniture, Picture Z*/ 
Frames, etc. Easily Applied - Quickly Dried. i # 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware & Drug Dealers. “4 Ky 


mY SIXTEEN 
ay BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS 


All Sizes 
1I5¢ to $2.50 


“ 4 af ™ a 
S., 
* * 
Aes “ 
Sip: ol 


e pes | en 
< Pesala apa! 3 ™ cP 
GLIDDEN BUILDING CLEVELAND: 
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Woven 


— Wash Fabrics 


You can always be sure of 
satisfaction if you insist on hav- 
ing one of the Ginghams men- 


tion low. 
This year Ginghams will be 


worn more than ever, therefore, 
impress these names on your 


is a delight to 
the touch. 
in thread, 


the eye and to 
Soft i in texture, fine 
charming in color 


and design—it makes up into 


effective dresses such as you 
never thought 2 possible to se- 
cure in re ms. The best 
imported ginghams cannot 
give better satisfaction in any 
respect. 





hasa special linen finish and firm- 

ness of texture. In solid colors 

and simple patterns, it has the 

happy quality of looking fresh and 

trim after long service. Its colors 

are practically unchangeable, 
Send for samples. 


Parkhill Mfs. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 











This is 

1S 1 

the way ‘'3-in-One”’ is Ne 

sold. Look for the big 

RED ONE on the label. No 

other oil bears it. There is and 

can be only one ‘‘3-in-One,”’ for it is the 
first and only oil compound that cleans and 
polishes furniture perfectly; lubricates all 
things ‘‘oilright’’; prevents rust on every 
metal surface. FREE: Generous sample and 
new complete book. Write right now. 


3 IN ONE OILCO. 41 Broadway, N. Y. City 








JUTELY 2» 
SEAMLESS 


Every Woman 


and every man, too, should 
compel the dealer to give 
an honest value received 
Sor their money. 


Star Seamless 
Water Bottles 


appeal toeverybody because 
they are made right-—can’'t 
leak—and are the only 
Seamless Bottles mace. 
Ask your dealer or write us for 
Free Copy vf the illustrated romance 


“THE BLOOD OF VENUS.” 
The Star Rubber Co. 


201 Switzer Ave., Akron, Ohio 


INTERESTING LITTLE ROMANCE 
“THE BLOOD S VENUS” 


PULLEY (ELE LUST D FOR TWO-2¢ STAMPS 





Learn 

to Knit 

YY Yr 
realized how easy itis i, 


If you only 
vou’d get the Columbia & 
% 


aan 


Book of Yarns today. 

Covers every stage of 
knitting and crocheting. 
Shows illustrations of 185 





beautiful 






3% 
and useful articles you can Ss 
S knit by following the easy directions given gw 
Ee in its 232 pages. A dollar book, but it = 
= costs only 25 cents at dealers’ or by mail. = 
2 Columbia Yarns = 
i ure best results. Our Columbia “Lady Sy 
@ Jane” is an extra-fine yarn specially —~ 
AZ adapted for shawls, sacques, in- SS 
ants’ afghans, and all the dain- ¥ 


tiest and most delicate articles 
\ Be sure the Columbia trace 


s on label around « 


rark 
very skein. 


S$ 
| ¢ 
oleae Yorm YS 


dternrno an 
Save $1.00 to $3.00 on Silk Waists 


By buying direct. Our handsome Spring catalog illus- 

trates beautiful adv.nce styles in novelties and tailored 
silk waists in any colorto match vour suit. Exclusive 
designs for carefuldressers. Write for free copy today. 
ALLSILK SHIRT WAIST CO., Department L, Saginaw, Mich. 
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WHAT VIVISECTION 
HAS DONE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


In those early dreadful days the only comfort 
we could give such distracted mothers— possibly 
some of them may read these very lines—was 
that “it was God’s will.” Yes! Then, possibly, 
it was God’s will; but now, thank God, it is not 
His will. One might as well say it is God’s will 
that thousands should die from smallpox when 
vaccination will protect them; that other thou- 
sands should die from typhoid when a_pure- 

water supply and the banishment of the fly will 
prevent it; that thousands of women should die 
from pue rperal fever when sterile hands and 
sterile instruments will save them! 

Let me give a table of some official reports. 
Being official and from nineteen cities in 
America dnd Europe, its accuzacy can hardly 
be assailed. 

Table showing in nineteen American and European 
cities the mort: ality in every 100,000 inhabitants 
from diphtheria in 1894—that is to say, before 
the use of the antitoxin of diphtheria—and in 
1905, when its use had become general. 

Per 100,009 Inhabitants 


1894 1905 
New York . 158 38 
Philadelphia . 128 32 
Baltimore . 50 20 
Boston . 180 22 
Brooklyn 173 43 
Pittsburg 64 26 
London 66 12.2 
Paris 40 6 
Vienna . 114 19 


These nine and ten other large cities taken to- 
gether average as follows: in 1894, 79.9, and in 
1905, 19, per 100,000 inhabitants—that is to say, 
in these nineteen cities the ayerage death rate in 
1905 was less than one-fourth of the rate before 
the introduction of the serum treatment. 


Vivisection is Never Unnecessarily Cruel 


HE alleged atrocities so vividly described in 

anti-vivisection literature are fine instances of 
“yellow journalism,” and the quotations from 
medical men are often misleading. Thus, Sir 
Frederick Treves, the eminent English surgeon, 
is quoted as an opponent of vivisection in general. 
In spite of a denial published seven years ago 
the quotation still does frequent duty. I 
know personally and intimately Horsley, Ferrier, 
Carrel, Flexner, Crile, Cushing and others, and 
I do not know men who are kinder and more 
lovable. That they would be guilty of deliberate 
cruelty I would no more believe than that my 
own brother would have been. 

Moreover, I have seen their experiments, 
and personally can vouch for the fact that they 
give to these animals exactly the same care 
that I do to a human being. Were it otherwise 
their experiments would fail and utterly discredit 
them. Whenever an operation would ‘be painful 
an anesthetic is always - n. This is not only 
dictated by humanity, but for two other valid 
reasons: first, long and delicate operations can- 
not be done properly upon a struggling, fighting 
animal any more than they could be done on a 
struggling, fighting human being, and so again 
their experiments would be failures; and second, 
should any one try an experiment without giving 
ether he would soon discover that dogs have 
teeth and cats have claws. Moreover, it will 
surprise many of my readers to learn that of the 
total number of experiments done in one year in 
England 97 per cent. were hypodermic injections 
and only 3 per cent. could be called painful! 

If any one will read the report of the recent 
British Roy al Commission on Vivisection ‘‘he 
would find,” says Lord Cromer, ‘‘that there was 
not a single case of extreme and unnecessary 
cruelty brought forward by the Anti-vivisection 
Society which did not hopelessly break down 
under cross-examination.” 


Experimental Research is Our Duty 


N VIEW of what I have written above 

many times as much could be added—is it any 
wonder that I believe it to be a common-sense, 
a scientific, a moral and a Christian duty to 
promote experimental research? To hinder it, 
and, still more, to stop it would be a crime 
ay rainst the human race itself, and also against 
animals, which have benefited almost as much 
as man from these experiments. 

What do our anti-vivisection friends propose 
as a substitute? Nothing except clinical —that 
is, bedside—and post-mortem observations. 
These have been in use for two thousand years 
and have not given us results to be compared 
for a moment with the results gained by exper- 
imental research in the last fifty, or even the 
last twenty-five years. 

Finally, compare what the friends and the 
foes of research have done within my own 
professional lifetime. The friends of research 
have given us antiseptic surgery and its won- 
derful results in every region and organ of the 
body; have abolished, or nearly abolished, lock- 
jaw, blood-poisoning, erysipelas, hydrophobia, 
yellow fever; have taught us how to make 
maternity almost absolutely safe; how to re- 
duce the mortality of diphtheria and cerebro- 
spinal meningitis to one-fourth and one-third 
of their former death rate, and have saved 
thousands of the lower animals from their own 
special diseases. 

What have the foes of research done for 
humanity? Held meetings, called the friends 
of research many bad names and spread many 
false and misleading statements. Not one 
disease has been abolished, not one has had its 
mortality lessened, not a single human life has 
been saved by anything they havedone. On the 
contrary, had they had their way, puerperal 
fever and the other hideous diseases named 
above, and many others, would still be stalking 
through the world, slayi ing young and old, right 
and left—and the anti-vivisectionists would 
rightly be charged with this cruel result. 


NOTE—In the next article, to appear in the May 
Journal, John Pitcairn, President of The Anti-Vaccination 
League of America, will write on the subject ** The Fallacy 
of Vaccination.’’ 

Previous articles published in this department of 
Sides of Live Questions”? have been: 

Why Women Should Vote, By Jane Addams. 

Why the Vote Would be Injurious to Women, 

By The Reverend Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

Why Vivisection is Injurious, 

By The Reverend Floyd W. Tomkins, D. D. 
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OUR kitchen work can be donein much 














less time by using a Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet. 


300,000 women have learned this and are taking things 
easier. 


Most of them were doubtful at first whether the cabinet 
would greatly lessen their kitchen work. 

After using it, they found it did all we claimed, be- 
cause it saved countless steps, as everything you 
need is together. 





™ 





“ Try one for 30 days, no matter where you live. 
} You will not be content to be without one after trying it. 


M 


Our terms are so liberal and agreeable you will never 
miss the little money it costs. 


Save $5 to $15 on your cabinet. Write for our handsome 
catalogue; it tells why it is easier for you to buy the Hoosier 
and be sure it is the most convenient and durable, than it is to 
buy an unknown cabinet and take chances. 


; 


Special Offer to women in towns where 
we have no dealer. Write us about it. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company, 50 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 
223 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


More Hoosters in use than all other makes combined. 
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"Bout Rilke 
become the pride 
of your home. 


The Wax with a Guarantee 
You get this 
BOOK FREE 


Apply Once a Year 
On Either Hardwood or Pine Floors 


—and preserve its beauty by cleaning with 


‘Brightener.” ‘‘Old English’’ is more /asting 
pa shows that muchdesiredrich,subdued lustre, 
because it is made better than ordinary wax — it 

contains moreof the ard (expensive) Brazilian Wax. mo ) 
For Floors, Furniture and all Interior Woodwork 4 ‘oS % 
no other finish is so attractive, economical, easily applied a = 
or satisfactoryas “‘Old English. ”» Never flakes, rior shows 
heel marks orscratches, nor becomes sticky. Guaranteed 
togivesatisfaction, if used asdirected ,ormoney refunded. 
Sold by high class dealers in paints. 1 lb. covers 300 sq. ft., 50c. Ib. 
A. S. BOYLE & CO., 1921 West 8th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Maker of “ Brightener”—which cleans and brightens floors. 


“* Beautiful Floors — 
their Finish andCare’ 
New and Old Floors 
Stopping Cracks 

Care Waxed Floors 
Cleaning and Polishing 
Kitchenand Bathroom J 


Write for the 
book and free sam- 
ple—mention your 
dealer’s name. 

Sample“Br ight- 
ener”—tobrighten 
Jloors —also free. 





“DAINTY THINGS 
FOR BABIES” 


(Copyright, 1905) 

Infants’ Complete Outfits. 
Hand-made goodsourspecialty. In- 
fants’ long dresses, machine-made, 
of dainty materials, only 59 cts. 
Send to-day for our latest mail-order 
catalogue with list of Baby’s First 
Needs and sample birth announce- | 
ment card. Sent in a plain, patent 
sealed envelope for 2c stamp. 


Smith's 
“Baby 5 Shop” 


S. Pat. Off.) 
Address ALBERT DWIGHT SMITHCO., 
301 Lyman Building, Springfield, Mass. 


The Sanitary Dishwasher 


FOR FAMILY USE 


Washes, rinses, dries and polishes the n 
sa delicate china, glassware, silverware 
in: 3to5minutes. Cleansesandster 
ilizes dishes with scalding soapst 's 
and rinses them, completely rem 
4 ing all traces of food, grease, ¢'! 
Ifands do not touch water. 5:\' 
labor, time, towels, breakage. 
metal—compact, strong —1: ast 
lifetime. 

Write for Free Trial Offer 
and escape the drudgery of dishwashing 
as hundreds of women have; read thcir 
letters in our booklet. Write tod 
National Machine & Stamping Co. 

04 Detroit, Mich 
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HINK of what it 
would mean to 
you to spend only a few 
moments in preparing the 
die ee meals, with the balance of the 
— 0UCté~<“C . day at your own disposal. With a 
y Caloric’’ you are enabled to do this — 
it is being done in thousands upon thousands of homes. The Caloric Cook- 
stove has completely changed the method of cooking, reducing woman’ s 
work and making her life more pleasant every day in the week through- 
out the year. No home invention of recent years can be compared with it. 
It Has Reduced The Cost Of Living, In Fuel And Food, And Has Saved Hours Of 
Kitchen Drudgery Which Have Been Spent In Visiting, Shopping, Reading Or Rest- 


ing. In Many Instances It Has Saved The Expense Of A Servant (Thereby Pay- 
ing For Itself In A Few Weeks). It Has Made Possible Much Better Cooked Meals. 


We understand how impossible this must seem to one who has not used 
a ‘“Caloric’’ cookstove, but some that were the most skeptical are now 
among the most enthusiastic users and write us they would not sell their 
‘“CALORIC’’ for several times its cost, if they could not buy 
another. Inquire of your neighbors. 


Write for Our Beautiful FREE Booklet 


No matter how doubting you may be. It illustrates 
our entire line of new 1910 Models and contains photo- 
graphic reproductions of many dainty dishes cooked 
entirely by the * CALORIC” method. It explains 
and clearly proves in a way that cannot fail to convince 
you, how practically everything for the family table 
can be cooked perfectly inthe‘*CALORIC.”’ How you 
can BAKE and ROAST food in its raw state without 
first partially cooking it ona common stove or without 
re-heating it before serving; as well as Steam, Stew, 
Boil, etc.; Why nothing can be burned or overcooked; 
How cheap cuts of meat are made rich in nutriment 
and have the rare flavor of the more expensive 
cuts. You Need And Cannot Afford To Be Without 


A “CALORIC” Cookstove 












be scalded and wiped clean. It is absolutely sanitary 
—no cushions or other parts for disease breeding 
germs to lodge, or to absorb foul odors, moisture, 
decayed food,etc. Furnished complete with full set 
of solid aluminum utensils. We positively guarantee 
the “Caloric” to do all that we claim for it, You take 
no risk in buying one. Made in 15 sizes to suit the 
needs and purse of any family. Ask your 
dealer to show you a ‘“*Caloric’’—if he 
cannot,we will tell youwho can, Write 
for Free bookletanyway. You'll find 
it interesting. Hand- 
somely bound I60- 
page cookbook Free 
with every ‘*Caloric’”’ 
or mailed for 5o0cents, 
which we will 

refund when you 

buy a ** Caloric.” 


THE CALORIC COMPANY 


The Only Manufacturers of Caloric Cookstoves in the World 


250 McKey Blvd., Janesville, Wis. | 


It is entirely different from the so-called ‘“‘ fireless 
cookers ’’— far superior in every way. The interior 
is lined throughout with *‘luminite’’ metal which can 


A Few Moments to 
Prepare the Food 


The “OLN wne” 
will do the Haat. 











The new way 
to wash dishes 


Grandma, the borax powdered soap, dis- 





solves instantly, rinses completely 
Try it—you will never go back to bar soap 


Next time you wash dishes, forget about 
bar soap. Throw a little Grandma into the 
dishpan. It dissolves completely, reaches 
every speck and spot. Thenrinses instantly, 
perfectly —leaves no naphtha or petroleum 
odor, no smeary film over things. 


The borax doubles the cleansing 


power 
Your grandmother put borax in her soap. 
Long ago, it was proven by experiments and 
tests that borax loosens dirt but doesn’t 
injure the finest fabrics. We combine it for 
you — pure soap and pure borax, scientific- 
ally blended. ‘That is what Grandma is. 


A borax powdered soap — don’t 
hesitate to use it freely 
In its formula, we have produced a soap 
that gets the dirt out but has nothing in 
it that could cause you to hesitate for a 
moment to use it freely. You can see that 
it doesn’t hurt your hands—trust your 
daintiest clothes to it. Thousands of 
women have told us how much they de- 
pend on it for regular, constant use. 


Start using it today 
Get a package today. If it isn’t just the 
soap you are looking for, your grocer has 
















































ustards, creams, puddings—your 
home desserts are bound to be right if you 
, use Kingsford’s and follow the book. 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch 


has been the stand-by of experienced 
cooks for generations. 

@ Successful housewives from nearly every state 
in the Union tell us how t'!\zy use Kingsford’s to 
improve their cooking. You'll find the recipes 
in our remarkable little Cook Book ‘‘A’’— 
cs “*What a Cook Ought to 
. Know About Corn 
Starch’’ with 168 
of the best recipes 
you ever tried 

@ Mail a post card today. 
We'll send the book free. 
T. KINGSFORD & SON 
Oswego, N.Y. 


National Starch Co. 
Successors 



















—_- Ci aenees, we order to give you back your money. 
5 to you on the back ‘Ti GLOBE SOAP COMPANY, CINCINNATI,O. 
c of every package. Mak fE ; S he t F 
akers O “xport Borax Soap, the borax dar soap. 
Also Larger ' ; ° 
Size 

















Sanitol Tooth Powder, and 
Sanitol Tooth Paste are dif- 
ferent from other dentifrices. 











They impart a cooling and refreshing 
sensation to the mouth and gums. 


Their special antiseptic properties keep 
the mouth toned up for hours afterward. 


25c, wherever toilet articles are sold. 


Lal 
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Latest Styles 


TAILOR-MADE 


Write to-day for our handsome 
Spring Style Book, which illus- 
trates 90 newest models; also 
for samples selected from our 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1910 | 
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stock of over 300 dainty new | blood. Did you think he had a walkover, Mr. ce Eo - 4) bm oe ee oe —) ee ee oN om WO) 84 
Spring Fabrics—all sent EREE. David?” : “ 
We tailor to order dressy garments ‘*Man, I could knock you down!” cried 
es Es waR neliner ay a ae ie tee os | J ae Th f ld knock Toh D Y, K 
o a oO | en" »re’s a 
shown or combine jacket of one style with skirt of PO pal Pg ty Se a pasa 40: Oo ou now 
another. You may make 


‘*Quiet,, Maggie,’”’ cried Dav id. 
think you were taking his part.” 
‘*Do you expect me to desert him at the very 
moment that he needs me most?” said es 
‘“*Tt’s him that’ 's deserting you,” said David. 
**Yes, Maggie,” said John, ‘“that’ s what it is.’ 
ae suppose you understand,” said David after 
a pause, ‘‘that you’ll have to resign your seat?” 
‘There are hundreds of seats,’ said ohn 
grandly, *‘but there’s only one John Shand, 
‘*That’s how I like to hear him speak,” said I. 


changes by taking off or One would 
adding details; in short, 
you may order your gar- 
ment made just as you 
want it. We guarantee fit 
and satisfaction. 


Tailored Suits 
$620 to $3350 


What our knock down fur- 

niture is? 
That it is easy to put together? : 
That it is shipped in peg from factory to you? 


That it is made of solid o: 
That it saves you over half? 


Why? Because 
You do not pay exorbitant freight charges; } 
You do not pay expensive crating charges; ve . 





" he + kind “2 of = pay — apo Fe costs; "Ge ? 
‘*Think, man,” said David kindly, and he put ou do not pay jobber’s profit ; ; 
One and two piece dresses $7.50 up his hand on John's shoulder. ‘‘I’m old by You do not pay dealer’s profit ; 

7 sen0 - and for long I’ve had a pride in you. It will be You pay but one profit only— our profit. 


In fact, do you know that retail furniture deal- 
ers purchase our furniture — set it up — and sell 
it to you ata handsome profit? 

Our best customer is the United States Gov- 
ernment. We furnished one of the buildings at 
the Seattle-Yukon Exposition. ° We have just fur- 
nished alarge new building for the State of South 
Dakota. These orders run up inthe thousands — 
purchased at catalog prices. The point is, you 
can buy one piece, if desired, at exactly the same 
price and terms. 

Send today — not tomorrow — for our 

Catalog No. 10—it’s free 
It best tells the story —explains in detail our propo- 


sition—which is to furnish you withthe bestartsand 
crafts furniture—ata cost that is ridiculously low. 
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beginning the world again with more against 

you than there was eight years a 
“‘T have a better he: id to begin it with than I 

had eight years ago,’’ said John. 
“*She’ll have her own money, David,” put in 

Alick. 

‘*She’s poor as a mouse,” said John. 

‘*We’ll go to her frie nds and tell them all,” 
said James. “*They’ll stop it.’ 

‘*She’s of age,” said John. 

“‘But your career -’ said Alick. 

‘*My career!” cried John. ‘‘Do you think I 
don’t know I’m on the rocks? What can any of 
you understand of the passions of a man! I’ve 
fought and I’ve given in! When a ship founders, 

| as I suppose I’m foundering, it’s not a thing to 
yelp at. Peace, all of you!” 

| He ended so fiercely that a silence fell on all 


We also offer choice selections of 
ready-made Waists, Lingerie 
Dresses, Tub Suits, etc., at attract- 
ive prices quoted in Style Book. 


We Prepay Express Charges, Guar- 
antee Safe Delivery, Fit and Satis- 
faction or Prompt Return of Money 


This guarantee (published in this 
and other high grade magazines for 
seven years past) has never once been 
broken — sufficient proof that we do 
as we Say. “Our simple, plain in- 
structions enable anyone at home to 
take your measure. Fear no mistake. 

You take no risk. If we fail to fit and 
Satisfy you, we will refund your money 
without question or delay. 


Our Free Style Book 
Explains Everything 
It is crowded with fashion informa- 


tion; tells how to select model ani 
material most becoming; how to take 
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joints 


to put 
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measures, etc. Every woman inter- of us. I hen he went to the dining-room door, Z ; ww ” —_ eae 
ested in improving her personal ap- } opened it and left us. y /) \ | ready to grooves 
pearance should have acopy. Write | V , A, drop in provided 
and we will send it free, together with P ° 66Te9 | J place 
samples of newest goods, a// /ree. 2388 David was the first to speak. ‘‘It’s true 


ALBERT M. HOFFHEIMER, Prest. 


THE LADIES’ TAILORING CO. 
408 Power Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


N. B.— We will make up your own materials, 


what he says,” he began. ‘‘What do I know of 

the passions of a man? Alick, we’re up against 
| something that we don’t understand.” 

‘*Tt’s something wicked,” said Alick. 
“*T dare say it is,” said David, ‘‘ but it’s some- 
thing big.”’ 

There was a pause. Then David turned to 
me. ‘‘Put on your things, Maggie,” he said. 
‘*We’ll leave this house.” 

But I had already taken my decision. ‘‘Not 
me, David,” said I. 

“You haven't given in?” cried David, aston- 
ished. 


Davenport No. 6 — Height 35 inches — Depth 30 
inches—Length 88 inches— Legs 3 inches square. 
Ordinary Retail Price, $50.00 
Our Price, $19.25 

Can be assembled by any woman. No skill 
required; the only tool necessary is a screw 
driver, and the holes are bored. Each piece can 
go together but one way, and that is the right way. 

Our Guarantee 

You take no risk.— We absolutely guarantee that you will 
he satisfied with everything you purchase of us, or your money 
will be instantly refunded — can we make it stronger? 

Brooks Manufacturing Company 


1504 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. 
‘*T want you all to go upstairs and let me have Established 1901. 


my try now, gi 1id I. Mm i P Po // giiators of the knock down system of home 
Alick took me by the hand and looked at me. | j “ Neg liddarlt dite Sa 
‘*Maggie,” he said, ‘‘you put new life into | 
































“*T’ll save him if I can,” said I. 

‘“But, Maggie,” said David, ‘‘does he deserve 
to be saved after the way he has treated you?” 

And then it all flashed clearly upon me. 
“You stupid David.” said I. ‘‘What has the 
way he treats me to do with it? He is just my 
little boy!” 
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Every season more ladies of china | 
go to their millinery dealers and insist on having 
a ‘Grace Hat.” They know that every hat 
bearing the “Grace Hat’’ Label in the lining of 
the crown is positively the latest style. No ex- 
pense is spared to make “Grace Hats’’ the most 
fashionable millinery in America. 


CONCLUDED IN THE MAY JOURNAL 
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If the “Grace Hat’’ is sold in your city tit (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) | LENS Ke 
can be seen at the best millinery dealers or de- 


established a reservoir of nerve force to be drawn 
upon in emergencies and it created a channel for 
the renewing energy to flow into my soul. 
mental habit is like a physical habit: difficult 15 
at first to acquire, but by constant repetition al 
becoming second nature. It is simply that we 
have hollowed out our brain paths, so to speak, 
until the thought currents run in grooves. 

If we deliberately set out to acquire the habit 
of prayer, which is quite as cultivatable as music 
or a foreign language, and takes care of itself 
much better, we shall find that our body when 
weak, or our brain when tired, rests upon it 
without any volition of our own and finds it a_ | 
source of unspeakable repose. 


60- 62 West zs foo ws: 
Thousands of Mothers Everywhere Get All Their Children’s Clothes yy 


from the 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR— : 


Because they Know 


Everything for Children is Offered Here, in Widest Choice 


This is the largest store which supplies all needs of children from 
birth to 18 years. Mothers find the greatest variety of authentic 
and appropriate styles here. 


A Dollar Will Buy MORE Here than Elsewhere 


Importing and making our apparel, we sell DIRECT to mothers, without 
agents. The commissions and profits which agents must ask, we give 
to our customers by selling at manufacturer’s prices. 


Our Correspondence Shopping Service 
is both Satisfactory and Expeditious 


Women house-shoppers, who understand thoroughly the needs of chil- 
dren, make your purchases. _ If any article should not prove satisfactory, 
we ask that it be returned promptly, either for exchange or refund E:: 
of purchase price. FE 


We have a Complete Catalogue of Spring Styles for You— 


partments. Go to your dealer and ask to see 
yourself in a “Grace Hat.” 

Our Portfolio of Styles is a collection of 
exquisite artist’s proofs portraying the leading 
fashions in Spring millinery. Sent postpaid on 
request. Write Tor your copy now. 


Liebstadter Millinery Co. 
| 901 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 
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—a Lady Representative 


to take orders for our Parisian Model 
Corsets, fitted-to-measure, very latest 
styles. Every pair guaranteed. 

Liberal proposition. No capital re- 
quired. Write for particulars. 


* CORSETS ¢ 


are especially cut to fit with ease, grace and | 
comfort, conforming to the refined, naturallines | 
of thetypical American woman. Every model de- 
signed fora special figure, insuring individuality, 
beauty and grace. Let us help you establish a 
permanent, profitable and easily conducted busi- 
ness in yourown home. Apply atonce. Address 


Parisian Corset Co., 527 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Send for CATALOG explaining our Modern System of 


233 My theories were slowly taking shape and 
working themselves into practical results when 
the greatest test of all came into my life. I was 
taken desperately ill and an operation was 
decided upon. Before I had time to think or to 
summon any spiritual forces to aid me I was in 
a hospital. It was there that 1 discovered the 
fullness of my own reservoir of strength. 

If ever there is a season when one’s spiritual | 
self is utterly beaten down by the animal it is 
that fearful time when, weakened by twenty- 
four hours of preliminary starvation, baths and 
all that, the patient catches the pungent whiff of 
ether which hangs about a hospital. It meant 
all the dreadful things that, toa lay mind, cluster 
about the name of surgery. 

And now it was my turn. 














They had put me 




















: A Postal Card Will Bring it to You Free i 
FITTING BY MAIL where we have no representative. into a “*charity nightgow n,’ and a pair of 28 
stockings with feet like ham-sac ks, from which In addition to describing every garment, and many exclusive nursery specialties ae 
I was extracting a forlorn kind of amusement. and toilet requisites, our catalogue pictures the latest New York and imported #] 
\ JHEN you take down your curtains and Next, I was on the wheeled car, being rolled a 


Spring Sty les in Girls’ and Misses’ Dresses, Suits, Waists, Lingerie, Hosiery and 
Footwear 






hangings; when you start to clean house, 
in other words, let us clean and renovate these 
things before you put them away. They’ll be 
in much better shape next fall. : 





down the corridor toward the operating-room. 

The scopalamine which had been injected into 

my arm was slowly robbing me of my senses; a 

| thick darkness settled down as I felt the car 
turn into the doorway. What, then, but a 
draught from the reservoir! My subconscious 
mind, prompted by the darkness, the approach- 
ing trial and the open door, sent a two-lined 
message into the field of my fast-receding con- 
sciousness: 


; Boys’ and Young Men’s Suits, Shoes, Hats and Furnishings. 





This Catalogue is Indispensable to Mothers— Write Today to Dept. 1 











We pay e xpressage both ways on orge rs of $5 
yy over. Write for our FREE booklet 


A. F. BORNOT BRO. Co. 
French Cleaners and Dyers 
Bekina St. and Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia. 

















Rider Agents ented 


in each town to ride and exhibit sa: 
1910 bicycle. Write for Special ( 


Fingio Modes $10 to $27 


Get Rugs and Carpets Direct 


from Loom and S AVE I, 
Don’t buy a nameless rug or 





“Christ leads us thro’ no darker rooms 
Than He went through before.” 


5 OEE AOE 


10 Days 





B $1.85 Each Sead no money 
Write t fe his 
Nason 14. nch, beau 
fully curled, carefully 


if a big bargair 
m each, or sell 3 feathers 
ind get your own tree. 
Enclose 6c postage. 
Write for catalogue. 

Anna Ayers, Dept. 157 
21 Quincy 8t., Chicago 





_ Not until I was weeks on toward health did I 
find where the verse belonged. An old hymn, 
written by Richard Baxter in 1680, and not often 
sung in church, had been unconsciously mem- 
orized and packed away in a remote pigeonhole 
of my brain. 

Curious to know, when I got better, whether 
I was the only one with a reserve fund of hope 
and endurance, I paid some visits to sick-beds in 
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eCaquoura direct from Loom to Room at mill 
prices. You save 4 to % because 





i608 & 1000 wolele Go ¢n'§12 
odels ¢ 
all of best makes $7 to $12 

ae SECOND-HAND WHEELS 


4 kes and 4 
Pope 7 " ise - r $3 to $8 

“eo FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
We SHIPON APPROVAL « 
a cent deposit, pay the freight anc 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

TIRES, coaster brake rear whee's, 
lamps, sundries, Aa//usual prices. Dont 
buy till you get our catalogs and offer. J#’rite 


carpet. Get one of 4xo0wn standing —the one which bears a 
name that guarantees - BEAUDURA. 
RUGS AND CARPETS come 


you pay no middlemen's profits. 
Very highest in quality ; faultless weave, exquisite colorings, 
beautiful patterns in wider assortment than mostly found 
even at big stores. Drop postal for our elaborate catalog of 
fine color reproductions from which you can order with ab- 
solute confidence. Sent free; don’t buy till you get it. 
Every transaction guaranteed; freight paid. Write to-day. 


BEAUDURA CARPET MILLS, Box 4708, Philadelphia, Pa. 











MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R 161, Chicazo 
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The Restful, Refined Dignity 
of the Alabastined Room 


OR hundreds of years the choicest wall decorations 

have been done in water color. Michael Angelo used 
it, so have the most renowned decorators during all these 
years. Ofal/ water colors, Alabastine is the best. There is 
a softness of tone and a richness of color in the alabastined 
wall that it is impossible to secure with any other kind of 
materials. Alabastine is also desirable because any shade 
can be secured, any color successfully produced. 


How to Choose the Material for Your Walls 


You can easily determine what is best for your home by observing 
what others are doing to embellish their homes. Visit the finest hotels, 
the costliest apartments, or the really modern homes. You will find 
everywhere these solid colored walls finished in soft, velvety Alabastine 
tints and walls that are stenciled with Classic Stencils. 


Alabastine 





The Stylish Wall Tint 


It is easy to see that Alabastine is now in vogue. And the fashion 
won't change, for good health and good taste demand it. “To use any-, 
thing else means a step backward —a step no one wishes to take. 

The use of Alabastine, under our direction, will give your home the 
most beautiful and artistic walls possible. 


Alabastine over Wall Paper 


Alabastine can be applied over wall paper that is solid on the wall 
provided the paper is not printed with aniline dyes or covered with bronze 
figures. Alabastine can also be applied over burlap, grass cloth and over 
textiles with success. 


Alabastine is more artistic than wall paper— 
More permanent than kalsomine— 
More beautiful than paint. 


Please do not confuse Alabastine with cheap, common kalsomine, under what- 
ever name it is offered to you—and remember, too, that there is but one brand of 
Alabastine—it is of the highest grade and most superior quality. Unless the 
package has the Cross and Circle in red with Alabastine plainly lettered on 
the Cross, it is not Alabastine. 


Alabastine is a powder, only put up in packages, and is ready to use 
when mixed with cold water. It is prepared in many beautiful tints and 
handsome colors —any carpet or curtain can be better matched or con- 
trasted with the soft velvety Alabastine colors. By intermixing a myriad 
of excellent tints can be secured. 


Send for Our Question Blank Today, Please 


We ask you to send for our question blank so that we may know more about 
yourrooms. Fill it out and return to us. We will then have our decorators pre- 
pare for you a scheme for colors. We will prepare these by hand in Alabastine so 
you may see exactly how the colors will appear. We will supply suitable stencils 
lor the decoration of your rooms free fo all users of Alabastine. And we will tell 
you what tints to buy to produce the effects we suggest. 

No charge will be made for this service. It is to our interest to see that 
Alabastine is used with the most charming effect. 


Ten Handsome Post Cards in Beautiful Colors 


Send ten cents (silver, please) for the handsomest and most artistic set of ten 
postal cards done in colors, showing charming interiors of homes, schools and 
churches in which the new Classic Stencils are used. These postals will be mailed. 
postage free, to you on receipt of ten cents. Add them to your collection. 


The Alabastine Color Chart FREE 


This chart is exceedingly beautiful and practical. It contains six handsome 
wall and ceiling designs done in actual Alabastine colors. It 
{so shows all Alabastine colors and their myriad combina- 
tions. It also gives complete information concerning the use 
“s Alabastine and how to have your walls decorated with 
St effect. 


The Alabastine Color Chart will be sent FREE with the 
question form. Please send for ittoday. Be sure and send 
us your dealer’s name if possible. 


Alabastine Company 


Desk 2, 105 Water St.,N. ¥. 802 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Prove 











in This Way 





You want a floor finish 
That will hold its 

A finish so tough that heels 
and furniture do not mar it. 


that will last. 
lustre. 


You don’t want to take chances on 
a varnish that will be dimmed, scarred, 


cracked in a month. 





— 


Know absolutely before the finish is applied to 





your floors whether it will stand the hardest use. 
You can prove ELASTICA Floor Finish to your 








complete satisfaction. 


Write us and 





like the above, 
finished with As T/ 


your finishing 





Word “Elastic” 





we willsend you Ti. Pea is never done. 
a sheet of paper TRADE C Sewere of the 


Other floor 


two coats of MAREK: 
Elastica Floor amass finishes are 





Finish. 
Crumple this 
sheet in your 


Look for the Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. ti 3 
All others are imitations. 1c. 


called ‘‘elas- 
And they 


are branded 


hand, wad it in- FLOOR FINISH with names 
to a ball, stamp which sound 


on it with your 

heels, twist it tightly. Then smooth 
the paper out. You will not find a 
crack in the finish. 

Soak the sheet in water and it 
won't turn white, for the finish is 
water-proof. 

Think what it means to have such 
a coat on your floor. No other 
floor finish ever created will stand 
such amazing tests. 


What a Year’s Test Shows 





Here is another way by which 
we have proved the difference of 
floor finishes. 

A sheet of glass was coated with 
Elastica Iloor Finish. Then numer 
ous other sheets of glass were coated 
with finishes called “elastic.” 

We let them all stand a year. 
Then we scrape the finish off with 
a knife. 

Elastica Floor Finish comes off in 
a strip like a ribbon. Most other 
floor finish cracks and flies to pieces. 

There is just that difference 
between Elastica and others when 
the finish is used on floors. 


Elastica Kloor Finish is the per- 
fected product of our forty years’ 
experience in the manufacture of 
floor finish. 

We have scientifically over- 
come every difficulty. That 
is why Elastica Floor Finish 
on the floors doesn’t mar. 
Why it doesn’t show marks 
of castors, heels or chairs. 
Why it doesn’t turn white 
when you wet it. Why it 
does not need constant re- 
touching. 

Most floor varnishes are 
brittle. They crack and show un- 
sightly marks with first use, and 
need such constant replacing, that 


‘STANDARD WARNISH | 


like Elastica. 

But they are not like Elastica. 
They will not stand the test which 
Elastica stands. They will not give 
you durable floors. They are simply 
imitations, designed to make you 
think that they do what Elastica does. 


Free Paper Cutter and Book 
“How to Finish Floors” 


You can easily get the genuine, for we 
will ship it direct, express prepaid, if your 
dealer will not supply you. 

We issue a book which tells every fact 
about floors. It tells the right woods and 
how best to protect them. It deals with 
all sorts of floors, old and new, painted 
and natural wood, linoleum and oil cloth. 
It tells how each should be treated to get 
the utmost effect. 

Every home should have a copy of this 
book. Write us to send it—a postal will 
do. As an inducement for you to write 
at once, we will send with the book a 
handsome paper cutter and book mark 
combined, handsomely  lithographed — in 
ten colors. This is something you want 
and use daily. Sent free with Book No. 51. 
Write today. Address 
Standard Varnish Works, 
29 Broadway, NewYork; 

2620 Armour Ave., 
Chicago. Or 
International 

Varnish 

Co.. Ltd.. 

» Toronto, 
Canada. 
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**Elastica Stands the Rocks’”’ 


Ask 
Your 


Dealer 


























































































































































































































































































































TRACE 


DSW) S vOo 
FOOD CHOPPE 


CHOPS EVERY VARIETY. 








ruits - 
Nuts- 





So Economical. 
So Easy to Clean. So Easy to Operate. 


NO KNIVES TO ADJUST 
NO KNIVES TO SHARPEN 
NO KNIVES TO LOSE 
One Cutter—instantly adjusted while 
operating to cut Coarse, Medi i 


Price. $1.50 


Family Size 


Ask your dealer, If he can’t supply you, write us. 

F The Steinfeld Cook Book contains 100 

FCC choiceselected recipes ofsalads,sauces, 

prepared meats, fish, entrees, desserts, etc. 
Write us for a copy. 


STEINFELD BROS., 620 Broadway, New York 










fedium, Fine } | 
or Extra Fine, as desired. | 
“Saves Its Cost Weekly ” 
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Compare Our Prices 


Before you buy any bed, first learn how 
much you save by buying a Sanitaire. Our 
exclusive processes save money. Don’t pay 
more for unknown makes when you can get 


Sanitaire Beds 
($5 to $25— Absolutely Guaranteed) 


If any Sanitaire Bed breaks, or gives out within 10 
years, you get new parts, or a new bed, Free. 

Welded practically into one piece, fitted with ball- 
bearing, steel casters, finished with non-chipping 
enamels, (five or six coats) in any color or combina- 
tion. Sanitaire Springs and Child’s Cribs are also 
low priced and guaranteed. 

rite for 40-page catalog. Select the bed 

you like. Sleep in it 30 nights. If not as represented, 
we, or our agents, will refund your money. 


Marion Iron & Brass Bed Co. 
119 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Ind. 


14 Branches at convenient points for saving freight. 


\N >>> >> : 
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vila CHAUTAUQUA NURSES 
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Mrs.lIola Lipp 


Miss Le pow F.McPherson MissLoisM. Milles 
Covington, Ky. 


Gr wee Ga, St. Foseph, Mich. 


BECOME A NURSE 


F you have the natural attributes of a good 
nurse we will undertake to teach you to 
earn $10 to $25 a week, as thousands of our 
graduates are doing. 
UNUSUAL OFFER: Weegrant every student two 
months’ probationary-or 
trial study—this costs you nothing if dissatisfied. 
If you wish to know how we train by correspondence, 
Mail this Coupon 





The ces School of Nursing 


315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Please send 9th Annual Blue Book with stories by nurses. 

















Gent on Appr al Send 
WE WILL 7 TRUST YOU 


No Money 


TEN DAYS, 


$1.50 







a big bar remit $1 n ten days, or 





gr: de ing lacest sty urs, 
Anna Ayers, Dept. 720 
y 17 Quincy 8t. eee, 


HAIR SWITCH 


tem 
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MY EXPERIENCE WITH 
THE THOUGHT CURE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


my near neighborhood, and wherever an open 
Bible on the stand offered an o 9g faye I 
asked: ‘‘What did you think of the last thing 
before unconsciousness came?” One young 
woman gave me a look of deep feeling and 
answered: ‘‘The children first and then His 
promise, ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end ‘of the world.’” 

It was true that neither my trustful little 
neighbor nor myself had had any fever. The 
dead level of our temperature charts was a joke 
to both doctors and nurses. How much of this 
equability was due to modern antiseptic pre- 

cautions and how much to a perfectly acquies- 
cent frame of mind, free alike from worry or 
panic, I am willing to leave to others to decide. 


DS I do notmyselfclaim more forone than forthe 
other. I have depended upon neither the psy- 
chical nor the physical aid exclusively, but have 
applied both to the best of my ability. Because 
I availed myself of prayer in the case of insomnia, 
throat trouble and appendicitis I did not ne lect 
any régime which the doctor established or 
any remedy he prescribed. There were four 
solemn practitioners at my bedside during the 
surgical crisis, and I believe the will all bear 
witness that I obeyed orders implicitly. If 
I prayed to be allowed to use my voice unhin- 
dered I also wore a soft, loose collar, a reason- 
able corset and breathed with my lower ribs. 
If I gave God the glory for a good night’s rest I 
did not circumvent His influence by drinking 
strong coffee at dinner. 

Of course, some one will again say: ‘‘ Your 
tonics and tablets, your careful diet and dress- 
ing would have done the same for you without 
the superstitious use of prayer.” My answer to 
that is: ‘‘But they did not.’ During the years 
that I was living solely in the world of things I 
tried all these in vain. I continued to cough and 
cry, to lie awake at night, to suffer mortification 
and indigestion for things I could not help, to 
scold the children because my nerves were on 
edge, and to think that I was singled out b 
vindictive Fate to be made the most wretched 
woman in the world. Now under the same out- 
ward conditions I find opportunities for thank- 
fulness every hour in the day and meet the 
morning with a distinct sense of joy. Every- 
thing in Nature seems planned for my benefit: 
little wisps of white cloud, a robin’s note, the 
whistle of a newsboy, the universe from the 
skies down belong to my pleasure. It keeps me 
so busy attending to so many contributions that 
the growing disabilities of age make small impres- 
sion. I have gained a supreme sense of values 
for which I would not take my old, narrow hori- 
zon again, not if it brought with it a living 
income (which I very much need) or great lit- 
erary renown (which I have always wanted). 

I do not deny nor minimize trouble; sickness 
and trying occurrences all happen right along 
and always will. What I learned to do was to let 
them go on happening, but preserve my spirits 
from the corrosion they inflicted. If I occasion- 
ally lost my grip, and temper and impatience got 
the better of me, the wakeful nights and fever- 
blisters that followed in their train admonished 
me to climb back up to the higher level where 
they could not touch me. 


22358 All these experiments with my body and my 
soul I have kept locked in a box. I had no mind 
to hear, as I knew I would from one side, that I 
was ‘running after Christian Science,” or on the 
other an insistence upon the claims of a sapless 
orthodoxy. I just held my peace. 

Other people, however, were discovering, too, 
that religion is medicine in a not exclusively 
symbolic sense, and that faith in the doctor and 
faith in God go further than tonics. 

A sick woman once told me that she felt better 
the moment my father had hung his hat up in 
the hall. She was a lineal descendant of the 
woman who crept up in the crowd and touched 
the hem of Christ’s garment. They both were 
sure they were going to be helped. You must 
begin with the A, B, C of the matter and learn 
that jealousy and headaches are inextricably 
intertwined and that anger and impatience are 
as ‘‘catching” as the measles. Besides, you may 
always count on what the doctors call ‘‘reinfec- 
tion”’—self-infection. Physiologists have theo- 
rized about this, but Christian Scientists have 
demonstrated it. Worry drains the vitality of 
the body and when you lower the physical tone 
you tire quickly nik your food misbehaves. If 
you are going to have a tooth out you can, when 
you have learned how, keep your mind so occu- 
pied with your children’s welfare, your settle- 
ment classes or the goodness of God that you 
will come up to it without the added strain of 
apprehension. You may even, as I have, let the 
dentist bore up into the top of your head with 
his buzz saw and save yourself the strain of 
knotted and protesting muscles. My advice is: 
‘*Try it for yourself.” In the midst a a physical 
or mental storm allow the muscles to ‘Shang 
dead” and they will help relax the mind; breathe 
below the belt and take time to do it; repeat to 
yourself: ‘*With God all things are possible.” 
Keep thanking Him, if only for the sunshine 
on the grass, or the soft, cool raindrops on the 
window-pane. Make a fresh start in life with 
the determination to see the good in yourself, the 
good in the world and the good in the disagree- 
able members of your own family. 


$3 Now, with the tremendous spread of interest 
in the Emmanuel Movement, it has occurred to 
me that I might tell my experience with that 
which is exactly what Doctor Worcester and 
others stand for. It is a simple experience. I 
claim nothing new for it now, although when it 
first came to me I thought I had made a marvel- 
ous and a personal discovery. As a doctor’s 
daughter I should, of course, have known better. 
But I didn’t. And after all, now I know little 
more except this: that am a newly-made 
woman; I have splendid health, a peaceful 
mind; I love life. And what I did to bring all 
this about i is possib le to every other woman. 





NOTE—Another of these “*Life Stories,’’ entitled * ‘My 
Life as a Millionaire’s Wife’?—being a rich woman’s 
candid account of the restrictions,unhappiness and dangers 


of great wealth—will be given in The Journal next month 
(for May). 
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Anchor Grade 
$10.50 


Four Grades of Superiority. 


Windsor Grade 
$13.50 


Lenox Grade 


$16.00 


Style “A” 
$22.50 


T’S not by any patented process that determines the comfort or wearing qualities 


of a mattress. 


It’s the gua/ity of cotton used inside the mattress and the experience 


in handling and knowing the particular kinds of cotton suitable for making the 


most comfortable and serviceable mattresses, at the least cost. 
our experience of over 60 years in the manufacture of cotton products on a very large 
scale, our ability to purchase the raw materials at a considerable saving in cost to you 

the magnitude of our business over any others—all mean to you a superior mattress at 


considerably less expense. 


to try it for 60 nights. 


your dealer or us. 


Every Stearns & Foster 


ment stores everywhere. 


Tick Samples, etc. 





Comfortable—Durable and Sanitary 

A Stearns & Foster Mattress is soft, 
ports it in perfect relaxation. We allow every purchaser of a Stearns & Foster Mattress 
We allow you two months of greatest comfort. 
you are not entirely satisfied with it, your money will be promptly refunded, either by 
More than this 
inside of many mattresses sold as 
you nor your dealer knows what is in them. 
same as you see in the pretty open-end sample, or as represented. 
Mattress has our ‘ 
in the end, so you can see the guva/ity of cotton in the very mattress you get; and, 6” 
further, it isan easy matter for you to open a seam of the mattress at any point, .” 
and if the quality of cotton is not the same as shown at the opening, your 
money will be promptly refunded. yl Bf 
Stearns & Foster Mattresses are sold by leading furniture and depart- ’. PSS 

If not at your dealer’s, don’t accept a substi- 6” 68 6 
tute—write us, and your mattress will be sent same day your check, _.»” Oo oS 
postal or money order is received. 


S$ su 
a ~~ ® OSs 
CAU 10 Our name and grade on silk label at end of every Pod er o eee” 
I PEE ee vp gaa ‘ e * cas Ws “Cos 
mattress—don’t accept unless on mattress you ye?, Pier id 


o 
- . . od °° >) ) 

Let us send you Free, beautifully illustrated Bedroom Book P 4 Wf $e a2 

This book is illustrated by photographs of 6 x@ oh ook, > 


real bedrooms. We will also send you samples of cotton rs EF LS Aes 
felt and tickings. oY Se Ve 
eo »@ SX S,° 
2 Os 
The Stearns & Foster Company ” s&s" | A 
Pog gO ane “* Ss 
Dept. D-8, Cincinnati, Ohio Pe FP ee . 
ea CO re” : 3" i ae y 
Largest Builders of Cotton-Felt Mattresses 4° “° Og - so eo € 
° * ae) > «4 s 
in the World Ps Ses ) ss . eg r 
o o 
- 


And this is just why 


yet firm; half yields to your figure, yet sup- 


If after that 
at no time do we ask you to buyon faith. The { 
*“Felt’’ or ‘‘ Cotton Felt’? is a dark secret. Neither 
You both must ‘‘trust’’ that it is the 


‘Laced-Opening’’ (patent applied for) f 


a 


This we guarantee absolutely. 2 


We guarantee safe delivery. .6” O° .3.%.% 9" 
a 














Yellowstone National Park 


Make good that promise to yourself this year, to see the 
world’s most unique and interesting outing spot. @Take the 











for the transcon- 


Northern Pacific Railway ‘si si. 


Coast Limited’’—the Crack Train of the Northwest. 


he famous“ North 
Superb ABS service between 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, St. Louis, Kansas City and the North 
Pacific Coast. @ The Yellowstone tour is best made via the Official Entrance—Gardiner 


Gateway. Through Pullmans direct to park boundary 
June 15 to September 15,1910. Summer Tourist fares effective June 
| to September 30, 0. 

@Send for a, illustrated literature about the Park and the 
Scenic Highway through the Land of Fortune.” 





ree i 


hn 
VSTONE part ~ 


trip over the “ 
Souvenir Yellowstone Park 
you mention 


A. M. CLELAND, G. P. A., 
Room J, Northern:Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Annual Rose Festival, Portland, Oregon, June 6-11, 1910 


during season: 


ook mark and picture post card 


The Ladies’ Home Journal. Address 
Northern Pacific Railway, 











This signature Learn for your 


ALLEN’S FOOT=-EASE ces pte De eee os 


The antiseptic powder to shake into your Shoes, for Tired, Aching 


Feet. Makes walking easy. 
shoes. ‘‘*In a Pinch, use Allen’s Foot-Ease.’’ 
25 cents. Do not accept a substitute. 


Sold everywhere, 


written praises of Allens 
FOOT-EASE. Fo r FREE 


§ ; ; af FOOT-EASE 4 


ALLEN S&S. OLMS ED, 


on every box. Le Roy, N. Y- 
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Dowt blame your Iceman for your big ice bills. 


Look to your refrigerator! There is the cul- 


prit—the dishonest one that gives you but half value for 
your ice money. 


So don’t change your Iceman. Change your refrig- 
erator! Buy a ‘‘Belding-Hall.’’ It will reduce your 
bills—it will pay for itself in two or three years! 
Belding-Hall Refrigerators are air-tight and absolutely 
non-conductive —heat cannot get in, cold cannot get 
out. They have a continuous, well-directed circuit of 
cold dry air between the ice chest and provision 
chamber—resulting in a remarkably low tempera- 
ture and assuring perfect preservation of food 
without taint or odor. 
Belding-Hall Refrigerators are simple—ideally simple 
inside, simply ideal outside. The shelves and drain 


pipe can be taken out and every part can be quickly 
cleaned with hand and cloth. 


Belding-Hall refrigerators are made in over one 
hundred sizes, styles and grades. 
We especially recommend the Belding-Hall 
ONE-PIECE SEAMLESS Porcelain Lined 
—It is a high-grade refrigerator at a 
medium price. 
If your dealer does not sell Belding-Hall 
Refrigerators, write for a catalogue. 
We will supply you direct. 


This 

ONE- 
PIECE 
SEAMLESS 
Porcelain Lined 
Refrigerator for 


$19.75 


From your dealer or direct. 


You may meet with 
other refrigerators at this 
price, but don’t ever expect 
to meet with an equal value. 
This $19.75 ‘‘special’’ is worth 
one-fourth more according to all 
refrigerator standards. 

The Provision chamber is of ONE-PIECE 
SEAMLESS Steel, Porcelain lined. It is 
smooth and shiny like a dinner plate, without 
cracks orcrevices. Thecorners are round(see 
illustrations). Instantly it can be made germ- 
lessly and odorlessly clean by simply wiping with 
a cloth wrung out of hot water. 

The shelves 
are made of 
easily-cleaned, 
heavily tinned 
woven wire, arrang- 
ed to give the greatest 
possible storage capac- 
ity. Ice chamber is of 
heavy galvanized iron— 
takes 65 pounds ofice. Case, 
the best non-warping white 
oak, staunchly constructed, 
highly finished. The ideal re- 
frigerator forthe average size 
family. Width, 25 inches; 
depth, 18 inches; height, 44 
nches, actual measurement. 



















The Easily Cleaned, ONE- 
PIECE, SEAMLESS Por- 
celain Lined Provision 


Chamber. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you we will deliver you this re- 
frigerator on receipt of money 
order or check for $19.75, freight 
prepaid to points north of Ohio 
River and East of the Missouri. 
To points beyond freight will be 
prepaid to river points. If the 
refrigerator is unsatisfactory, re- 
turn it at our expense and your 
money will be refunded. 


Belding-Hall Co. 


Ashfield St., Belding, Mich. 






See that 
round ccrner 
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A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1,500.00 FROM 60 HENS IN TEN MONTHS ON A CITY LOT 40 FEET SQUARE 


*O the average poultryman that would seem impossible, and when we tell you that we have actually 
done a $1,500 poultry business with 60 hens on a corner in the city garden 40 feet wide by 40 feet long 
we ire simply stating facts. It would not be possible to get such returns by any one of the systems of 
poultry keeping recommended and practiced by the American people, still it is an easy matter when the new 


PHILO SYSTEM aacorea 

















THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER Our new book, the PHILO SYSTEM OF POULTRY KEEPING, 
WAYS OF KEEPING POULTRY gives full particulars regarding these wonderful discoveries, with 


: mei simple, easy-te »-underst Hass directions that are right to the point, 
many re spe ts just the reverse, acc omp lishing things in and 15 pages of illustrations showing all branches of the work from 
y work that have always been considered impossible, and get- 


s) ard-of results that are hard to believe without seeing. start te taieh 

? E CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 
THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES oo rece THE ccess is to save all the « sorte that are 
OF THE WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 


fully « developed at hatching time, eres an crack the shell 
















from selecting the breeders to marketing the produ It tells how or not. It is a simple trick and believec a » be the sec ret of the 

to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how ancient Egyptians and Chinese which enal ile d them to sell the 

> raise nearly all t Be chi cks hat pees It gives complete plans in chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 

GEtRs 1} Oo make everyt hing necessary to run the business and CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL 

at le lf the « . * 

any otl mapa vined gy ost requ pea o handle the DOU WUSINESS Or een tae «aa e the best green food with but little 

ss uble and have a good s , any day in the year, winter or 

TWO POUND BROILERS IN SGHT WEEKS ummer. It is just as imp ‘get a large egg yield without 

are rais od! in a space of less than a squ are fo > broiler, wit! out seat ee das it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 

thoce conte at rollers are of the very best Cauality, bringing here OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON 

ra Ane > per p ad above the highest m t price. ACH CHICKEN 

OUR s SIx. MONTHS. OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING o lamp require i hilli 


at THE RATE OF 24 EGGS EACH ihe MONTH 
of t vo square tect for each bird No gr t 
y description is fed, and the food used is ine 
Pared w 1 food others are ising. 









P er 
n pl aced in tl 
to ake and use 
4 1050 CENTS 


n easily be made in an hour at: 
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SOUTH BRITAIN, CONN., ELMIRA, N. Y. "09 
April 14, 19099 MR. E. R. PHILO, Bim ai 

MR. E. R. PHILO, Elmira, N.Y. paces SIR . egies will be 

. ‘ gar interested to learn success in 

DEAR SIR " pid id cs ia : Our’ kee ping poultry by the Philo System 





Our first year’s work is now nearly 
0 en usan income 
pedigree hens 
nd ad we understood 
e work as well as we now do after a 
> year's experience, we couldeasily have 
made $1000.00 from the six hens. In 
i addition to the profits from the sale of 
pedigree chicks, we have cleared over 
$960.00, running our Hatchery plant 
— consisting of 56 Cycle Hatchers. We 
are pleased with the results, and ex- 
pect to do better the coming year. 
With best wishes, we are 
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v, and he wants all I 
5 Season 


Yours truly, Very truly yours 


THREE POUND ROASTERS TEN WEEKS OLD A. E. NELSON. (Mrs.) C. P. GOODRICH. 
Send $1.00 direct to the publisher and a copy of the latest revised edition of the book will be sent you by return mail. 
E. R. PHILO, Publisher, 498 THIRD STREET, ELMIRA, N.Y. 
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Grape Juice 
with Lemon Ice 


bi Shown in the illus- 


tration. Serve the 

Grape Juice very 

cold with a spoonful of 
lemon ice on top. To 
make the lemon ice put two 
cupfuls of water and one 


cupful of sugar into a saucepan 
and boil for eight minutes, remove 


from fire and beat until 
stiffly beaten whites of four 


eggs, the strained juice of three lemons and the 


< grated rindofonelemon. Freeze. A book of sur- 
prisingly good grape juice recipes sent free, if you 


will send us the names of your grocer and druggist. 


Walker's Grape Juice 


It is appropriate to every 


occasion— 


dinner, luncheon, tea, or a casual afternoon 


call. Its very appearance is 
clear and bnilliant. 


tempting — 


You may serve it plain, with lumps of 
ice, or in many delightful and easy-to- 


prepare combinations. Its rich 


color, with 


mint leaves, or whipped cream, or dainty 


waters, pleases the eye and 
treat which its delicious flavor 


promises a 


well fulfils. 


Every day more people are learning 
the merits of Grape Juice—how delicious 


and healthful it is. 
All grape juice is good, but 


Walker's 


GRAPE JUICE 


“It’s Clear Because It’s Pure.’’ 


is clear and pure—without the usual 
pulp and tannin-bearing sediment. 


It is free from that unpleasant after- 
taste found in some other brands. You 
can easily see the difference. And 
you can’t fail to faste the difference. 

Try Walker’s Grape Juice. Keep 
a case in the house and serve it gener- 
ously. It is always in good form, always 
appreciated. It is the one beverage that 
needs no apology or explanation. 

Order from your grocer or druggist. 

Full Quarts 50 cents, full pints 

25 cents. 


Served also at soda fountains every- 
where—in the “‘ten-pin”’ bottle. 


Write for the Recipe Book. 


The “Ten-Pin” Bottle 


GRAPE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


NORTH EAST, PA. 
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A New One Free 


If Yours 
Breaks 
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Note the Patented 

poi 

and ba’ 1 

firehich Sf Read This Guar- 
event antee attached 
air from 

catching to Every Barrette 

and give 

four times “We guarantee this barrette 

as much never to break and to give en- 

strength tire satisfaction. A new one 


will be given in exchange 
or any Ball Bearing 
Barrette that breaks or is 
unsatisfactory.” 


as the old 
style 


This illustration, an 

actual photograph, 

shows how strong 
Ball Bearing 
Barrettes are. 


Ball Bearing Barrettes fit closer than any other 
barrettes, and are perfectly smooth inside — no 
hooks to catch or break the hair —can’t come 
loose. Look more 
stylish in the hair 
than any other kind. 

Ball Bearing Barrettes 
are perfectly made of the 
best material and so care- 
fully finished and highly 
polished they can hardly 
be told from real tortoise 
shell or amber. 

Here are three Ball 
Bearing Barrettes from 
our large line of 250 styles 
at 25 cents to $5.00 each. 
The 25 cent Ball Bearing 
Barrettes are just as well 
made as the highest 
priced. The difference 
in price is in the orna- 
mentation. 

Any one of these three 
numbers can be had in 
shell or amber, straight 
or curved, 





No. 250 Size4x1%in. Each 25¢ 





No. 500 Size 54%x2in. Each 50¢ 





No. 251 Size 5x2 in. Fach 25¢ 
——————- SOMETHING NEW _ ——_____— 


Madame Marcella Hair Nets 


All-over-the-head size. A strictly At 25 


Sanitary Hair Net, free from all im- 
purities and imperfections. Sold 
in sealed envelopes, all colors, 

Madame Marcella Turbans 
Fit the Head, Very Latest Style, 50c 
For Sale by all Dealers. 

If your Dealer does not have these Goods 
in Stock or will not order them for you, send 
amount to us, and we will send them to you 
postpaid. 


In ordering be sure to give Style Number of Barrette 
and Color of Hair Net and Turban. 


Dors Dann Lilli 
W104, Winn Getty, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
Women’s Fashionable Novelties 


183-187 Fifth Ave. 











Chicago, Illinois 


Examine My Hair Goods 
Before Buying 


I have the greatest hair goods bargains 
in the world and, to prove this, I. will 
send you any article in my catalog or 
those shown below, prepaid, C. O. D., 
subject to examination and approval. 
If satisfactory, pay my low price; if not, 
return atmy expense, My enormous man- 
ufacturing and importing business enables me 
to sell at wholesale prices, saving you sev- 
, eral big profits. All goods guaranteed high 
5 grade, clean and sanitary. 


$3.50 A°$7 New Turban Braid 


Illustration above shows the most popular head dress 
of season; largely worn with new turban hats. I ine, 
soft, natural wavy hair; can be braided, puffed or 
curled. Special Spring Sale rice, only 
$3.50. Ordinary Shades. Regular $7.00 value. 


Fine Wavy Switch $ 1.85 


Retails Regularly for $4.00 


Beautiful, soft, fluffy wave, all ordinary shades, 
short stem, 3 ounces, 28 ins. Makes up in hand- 
some braid. Sale Price only $1.85. 


I have switches from 95 cents up and can give 
you just what you want at lowest prices. Send 
sample of hair and describe goods desired. 

ing numerous Hair Goods 


Bargains and invaluable 


“Hints on Care of llair.’ Write today. 


MRS. B. NEGRESCOU, Dept. 14, 182 State St., Chicago 
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dllustrated Catalog, show- 











20 Inch French 
Ostrich Plume 


Don’t confuse this special 
extra length wild plume 
with the one to four 
inch shorter tame 
ostrich plume. 

The wild os- f 
trich fibre 
is much 
stronger 
and far 
more 






of glossy and 
beautiful than the 

It will stand any weather, never perma- 
lose its curl, and will last a lifetime. We 
from wild male birds only, to 
st plumage. 

pay express 
in bl 


tame, 


nently 













Tust 


J age and get this superior 
quality } hi 





en 5c t 
French Curl } 
If the plume 


re me white or any color, 
C.O.D : "S 1 le you, return it at once 
and we'll refund pur e pr We pay expressage where 


purchase price ompat 
the risk. You can’t lose 


free catalog and iearn how yo an g by 
French Ostrich Feather, 18 


selling six. 
SPECIA inch, our special price $] 95 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN OSTRICH FEATHER CO. 
272-8 Wabash Ave., Dept. 414, Chicago 


: 
FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY 
And Squabs. Tells how to start in small 
and grow big. Describes largest pure-bred 
Poultry Farm in the world and gives a great 
mass of useful information about poultry. 
Lowest prices on towls, eggs, incubators and 





I 
iember, we take all 
plete line, write for 
reta pl € 














brooders. Mailed for 4c. F. Foy, Box 58, Des Moines, Iowa | 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1910 











HER OLD 
SWEETHEARTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


Mary (striking an attitude and lingering 
dramatically over the name): Cla-rence! Ah, 
Frank, you should have seen Clarence as Romeo. 
Such ardor, such power of appeal, such deeply 
tender tones! (FRANK makes a grimace, aside.) 
And there wasn’t a girl of us that didn’t long 
to be up there in the place of that stupid little 
Juliet. Oh, I know you've said that I wasn’t 
romantic; but I was, just the same, only you 
didn’t know it. 

FRANK (stirring in his chair with evident irrita- 
tion): Good Heavens, Mary! You don’t mean 
to say that you really accepted attentions from 
—from an actor-chap like that? 

Mary (with dignity): Certainly not. I was 
nothing but a silly sixteen-year-old girl, of 
course, and you may be very sure I was much 
too closely guarded for anything of that sort. 
We merely worshiped our hero from afar. We 
bought his pictures, and followed his every move 
in the papers, and dreamed about him to our 
hearts’ content. And there it ended. Still, sir, 
I don’t see how you can say anything. There 
was your Blanche—she was an actress, I believe. 
And did you worship her—from afar? 

FRANK (falling back in his chair with a sickly 
grin): All right. I wouldn’t go over mine. 

Mary: The next was John. 





Tableau: A dignified, middle-aged man in business 
suit and overcoat. 
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MARY (continuing): John was a lawyer, stern, 
grave-eyed and forty. You might know I’d 
pasa to the other extreme. And, really, he was 
ovely. I met him at a house party. I was 
seventeen. They said he had lost his wife and 
twin boys, and I felt so sorry for him. He 
seemed to take to me and to like to be with me, 
and I did try to make him happy. Honestly, 
I think I was actually beginning to care when 
one day he left very suddenly. I felt awfully 
queer and surprised, too. He didn’t say a word 
to me, and we’d been such good friends. But 
I found out afterward that he really went away 
on my account. He was beginning to care, too, 
and he knew it wouldn’t do, of course, with me 
so young. Wasn’t that dear of him? 

FRANK (shortly): Very. 

MARY (with a long sigh): I thought so, too. 
Honestly, I got real worked up over it all. I 
wanted to do something, but, of course, there 
wasn’t anything I could do. However, it was 
all this, probably, that made me have that little 
affair with my poet soon after. 





Tableau: A long-haired, dveamy-eyed young fellow 
in picturesque attire. 








FRANK: Your poet ! 

Mary (laughing): Yes. That’s what they 
called him. Wasn’t it silly of them? Just 
because he used to write those verses, such a 
lot of them, ‘To Mary.” But they were lovely 
verses, truly, and he was so devoted! One 
couldn’t help being touched, you know. He 
said I was the only woman he ever really cared 
for, and he was so melancholy when I frowned 
or—or pretended that I didn’t care, that I’m 
afraid sometimes I just frowned on purpose. 
Anyhow, I found out afterward that he’d written 
the same kind of verses to Maud and Emily and 
I don’t know how many others. Still he was a 


dear. His name was Algernon. Had I told 
you that? 

FRANK (gloomily): No. 

Mary: Well, it was. Pretty name—don’t 


you think? No? Well, anyhow, that didn’t 
amount to anything either. Still it might have 
if I hadn’t just then seen— Bob. 





Tableau: A fine-looking young fellow in flannels 
and a straw hat. 





FRANK (with grim emphasis): Yes, 1 was wait- 
ing for Bob. 

Mary (with evident hesitation): Yes, I—I was, 
too. You see, to tell the truth, Frank, I rather 
hated to come to Bob myself. That affair did 
amount to something. Of course, when you’ve 
been engaged all one summer — 

FRANK: Engaged! Why, you don’t mean to 
say that you two were ever engaged ? 

Mary (plaintively): Why, Frank, of course we 
were! And I’m sure I didn’t think you could 
say anything. Bobby was my sixth sweetheart, 
but he was the very first one I was engaged to, 
while your Kate—she was only your second 
sweetheart, and you were engaged to her. 

FRANK (irritably): But, Mary, you're a girl, 
and ’maman. Don’t you see? 

Mary (firmly): No, I don’t see. If you were 
engaged you must have been engaged to some 
girl, so that girl was engaged at least once before 
she found the final one. Do you admit that her 
husband ought to object to that? Well, then, 
how can you object to my engagement? Be- 
sides, you were engaged yourself, oh, ever so 
many times. You know, there was Kate and—— 

FRANK (interrupting hastily with a groan): 
All right, go on. Jove! this is interesting! 

MARY (pensively): I don’t like to go on. 
Bobby was so jolly, and he was good and kind, 
or tried to be; but somehow we didn’t get on a 
bit after the first few months of our engagement. 

FRANK (with another groan): Few months! 

Mary: It all happened one summer at the 
shore, anyhow; and the sad sea waves and the 
moonlight and the music on the water were 
enough to make any girl romantic; and—and 
we thought we loved each other. But afterward, 
in the winter, when there wasn’t anything but 
stupid city streets and houses and clanging 
trolley cars, we found we didn’t like the same 
sort of things at all. We weren’t a bit con- 
genial. We quarreled awfully and at last we 
broke it off. They took me abroad then to make 
me forget, and that’s when I found Henri. 





Tableau: A dark-haired young Frenchman with 
pointed beard and velvet coat. 





CONCLUDED ON PAGE 92 
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New ideas in the exquisite 
new fabric— 
Senorita 


silk 


VERYWHERE women are wearing loose, flowing 
scarfs for head dress and shoulder drapery — encour- 
aged in the graceful custom by the enormous vogue 

of delicate, beautiful Sefiorita gh dyer. ‘It isa pretty and 
graceful fashion,’’ says one of the leading style books for 
February, ‘‘and one to which the fair Parisiennes are par- 
ticularly partial.’’ 
When, two years ago, we hit upon the secret of Sefiorita 
ailk- there was no fabric even remotely resembling 
it. It is still unique; different; more beautiful 
than silk or any product of silk; and its uses are broadening 
and increasing constantly. 
The Spring season registers several dainty new Seiiorita 
ilk-jpun specialties —the new Chapeau scarf (illus- 
trated opposite) ; with gf da appliqué deco- 
rations; the new Seiiorita gz 4~ Aeroplane face veil; the 
1910 Seiiorita pf fEdpua Automobile scarf — all in a bewitch- 
ing assortment of colorings: — White, heliotrope, silver gray, 
ecru, corn, champagne, rose, cardinal, reseda, Nile, London y Zw ? 
smoke, wistaria, light and navy blue, brown and black. | 
Sefiorita gk Ape" glistens and shines like spun glass. 
Light as a flower petal, it drapes into the most graceful forms, 
yet will wear indefinitely. We cannot describe it, and if you 
have not seen it, you have seen nothing like it, because no 
fabric with which you are familiar begins to approach it in excellent beauty and daintiness. 


We have never yet known or heard of a woman who did not 


want a Sefiorita pun searf after seeing one. We are so 
sure you will clk like and want it, too, that we urge 
you to go at once to your dealer; and if he cannot supply you to 
order direct from us, with the privilege of returning the scarf if it 
does not meet with your every expectation. 

The Sefiorita Uf foun Chapeau scarf, in all the colors named 
above, with gi “fe beautiful long fringe, retails at $4. 

The Aeroplane face veil, to take the place of the ordinary close- 
mesh veil — 20 inches wide, 1% yds. long, 75c.; 2 yds. long, $1. 


Sefiorita Appliqué scarf — “ ppuh appliqué 
beautifully alk d ecor ated with dike , 
embroidery and extra long fringe —$3 and up. 

Sefiorita ( embroidering twist and floss — produced 
in response dlk-4y to widespread requests — is being used for 
all kinds of embroidering and fancy work; and is particularly 
adapted to pillow embroidery. Any color or shade. Retails 
three skeins for 10c. ; 

Sefiorita Automobile scarf — 
yard wide, dk and with double i 
without the double ends at same price. Regulation automobile 
scarf — 24 x 90 inches —$3. Scarfs for afternoon and evening 
wear (shown in lower illustration) — $1 to $3.25. 


If you would like to see the beauty of Sefiorita Apu 
at slight expense, send us 25c for a ladies’ tie, with hulk Ae 
long tasseled ends. 


Seflorita Jyun can be washed — instructions with every 
piece. The yp genuine bears our copyrighted tag. 


The Ohio Knitting Mills Co., Toledo, Ohio 





Quite a new idea is introduced with the H 
Sefiorita chapeau scarf. 
Rows of corded shirr- 1] 
ings across the center hold the mate- | 
rial in soft folds and prevent the scarf i| 
from slipping down, 


90 inches long, a 
ends — €4; also made 





























The surest way 
to get stockings 
that last is to look 
for the Ipswich 
trademark. 


That trademark has back of it 
the largest hosiery mill in the world, 
with the accumulated knowledge 
and stocking-making skill of 
nearly half a century. 









Ipswich Hosiery must 
stand the wear. Its high 
quality has made us a 
good reputation which 
we cannot afford 
to lose. 

So we take our pick 
of the seasons’ best cot- 
ton crops; spin the yarn 
in our own Mills; knit 
the stockings under 
careful supervision; and 
dye them by an expensive 
process that produces abso- 
lutely fast color. 

And because our business is 
so big we are able to give this high 
quality at a moderate price, and still 
make a fair profit. 


12%c to 25c a pair 


for men, women, and 
children 

Be sure to look for the 
trademark. Ask your 
dealer for Ipswich 
Hosiery and see that 
the Witch trade- 
mark is on the top 
or toe of every 
pair of stockings. 








































































If your dealer 
hasn’t them, 
write us hisname 
and address, and 
we’ll see that 
you get them. 
Write for our 
beautiful illus- 
trated book, 


IPswicH MILLs 
Ipswich, Mass. 
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When you want to enamel, 
paint, or finish in any way 
remember Acme Quality 





2) =. 
‘mee 


Under this 
trade-mark you can obtain just the finish needed, whatever 
ae surface you want to cover. 


That’s the important thing—Acme Quality. 


My 


To make a bedroom pretty and dainty, your choice will 
i be Acme Quality Enamel (Neal’s). Select the color your 
fancy dictates. Apply it yourself— it’s easy to do a good 
job with Acme Quality. Enamel the bed, the other furniture 
ne and the woodwork — then finish the floor with Acme Quality 
| | = Varno-Lac — a stain and varnish combined —and you’ll have 

| a daintily and prettily finished room if there ever was one. 

Of course you’ll want to know about all the other 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 





You'll want to do over the whole 
house with them, outside and inside, and 
everything in and about it, and you’ll 
find an Acme Quality Kind made for 


every purpose you have in mind. 























cnt” Write for 
The Acme Quality Guide Book 
—free. It is a complete manual of 


painting, telling you what to use for 
each purpose .and how to apply it. 
Your dealer has Acme Quality 
Paints and Finishes and will give 
you color cards. If not, write to 
ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, 


é Dept. M, Detroit, Mich. 
IN DETROIT — Life is Worth Living 
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Enjoy 





T’ shows how to set a table for 
all special occasions and has hand- 
some pictures of the table decorations. 


Pedestal Dining ‘Tables are the most fashionable and E 
correct, they arealways graceful inappearanceandthe most fF 


convenient and practical. When they are fitted with the 


Tyden Duo-Style Lock 


they will always be satisfac- 
tory. ‘This device locks the 
halves ofthe pedestal securely 
together and keeps them 
from spreading apart. 

You can lock in extra 
leaves without opening the 
base and can always be sure 
that base is locked under 
the center of the top. This 
1s something new as on old None genuine without it. 
style tables the top was loose It is your guarantee from 
and might be shoved overso the manufacturer and the 
far the table would tip over. 

Dining tables fitted with 
this lock cost you no more 
than without it and the 











dealer also can buy tables’ FF 
fitted with it from the prin- 
cipal manufacturers without 
extra charge. All you have 
to do to get the lock is to 
select a table withit onwhen §& 
you buy it. Besure the trade rd 
mark —«Tyden Duo-Style 4 
Lock ”—is in plain sight - 
when the top is_ opened. - 








dealer. 

The lock cannot be sold 
separately as it 1s a part of 
the table. 


Duo-Style Lock Advertising Bureau 















675 Monadnock Block Chicago, Illinois 
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The difference in material makes Brenlin actually 
the cheapest shade material you can put up 


Brenlin is made differently. It has no clay, chalk or filling of any 
kind. This is why it wears so much better, why it pays to put it up. 
Doesn’t wrinkle, doesn’t bag 

Brenlin has body enough to hang straight and smooth. It is so 
closely woven it doesn’t let through streaks and spots of light. 
Strong sunlight won’t fade it. 

It has a soft dull finish that adds to the restfulness of your rooms. 
It does away entirely with unsightly cracked shades. For a slight 
difference in cost you get shades that give adso/ute satisfaction, that 
prove to be the cheapest, as well as the best, you can put up. 

Two sets cf shades unnecessary 

Brenlin Duplex is one color on one side, another onthe other. It 
comes in different combinations, green and white, cream and mauve, 
etc. With it you can have a uniform color outside, and inside have 
shades that blend with each other. 

A Brenlin Shade, 7 feet long, 38 inches wide, complete with best 
roller, costs $1.00. Be sure you see the name BRENLIN along 
the edge. It protects you from shades that look 
like Brenlin when new 4ut don’t wear. Write us 
today for the Brenlin book of samples and the 
names of the Brenlin dealers in your city. 








Cuas. W. BRENEMAN & Co. 
2043-2053 Reading Road Cincinnati 


Write for this book of samples 





» al and Brenlin Duplex. rhis 
jon’t accept any other material get shades that 
today for this book 


393999) 
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HOME PATTERN Co.'s Pattern No, 4904. 


Sizes 32, 36, 40, Serpentine Crepe, Style No. 51, Pink on 
Blue, Pear] on Pink, Pink on Red, Blue on Navy, Lavender 
on Gray and Heliotrope on Black Grounds. 


Se Ciepe: 


is not only the best fabric made for 
Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, etc., but 
also makes very satisfactory waists 
and simple dresses for house and 


Outdoor Wear 


Its beautiful patterns, its delicate 
plain shades, its permanent crinkle, and 
the fact that moisture improves rather 
than injures ‘Serpentine Crépe’’ makes 
it unsurpassed by any similar fabric for 
late spring and summer wear. 

Ask your retailer for ‘‘ Serpentine Crépe.”’ If 
he has not the patterns or colorings you desire, 
he can easily get them for you. If you have 
difficulty in supplying your wants. send to us 
for Free Sample Book and list of dealers han- 
dling Serpentine Crépe. 


PACIFIC MILLS, Boston, Mass. 
































LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND 
aS 


You don’t 
have to pay 
extfa for Dia- 
mond Fast Color 
Eyelets. The 
manufacturer 
does that because 
he wants his shoes 
B to give absolute 
satisfaction. 
Ligading shoe 
manufacturers all 
over | the world 
Dare now using 
cua tem because ex- 
monstrated that they are best. 
next pair of shoes you 
shaped trade mark. 
> remember and it 


Found in 
the best 
shoes because no 
shoe is perfect 
without them. /It 
means a lot to the 
wearer to have 
no " brassy " gye- 
lets to spoil, the 
appearance of the 


frayed la 
replace. 
perience f 


Examige 
little di 











Eyelets 
ey retain 
after the 








Genuine Indian 
Moccasins merase 


Moosehide) 


‘2 













For 
indoors 
or out, the 
most comfort- 
able shoes you ever wore 
—the latest in high grade 
foot-ease. Ypsilanti Moose- 
hide is tough but pliable, heavy 
yet very flexible. Guaranteed to 
Wear and to s»tisfy for years, being 
INDIAN SEWED. Burnt and tinted designs — overa score for 
men, women and children at FACTORY PRICES. Men's (size 
5% to 10) or Ladies’ (size 2% to 7), $2; Babies’ (size 3 to 8), $1. 
ORDER TODAY, stating size, or write for folder of 1910 styles. 


YPSILANTI INDIAN SHOE CO.., 20 E. Cross St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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HER OLD 
SWEETHEARTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


FRANK (with ominous smoothness): Oh! And 
were you engaged to him? 

Mary: N-no; though I fancy I should have 
been if Mammahad not interfered. You see they 
were very anxious to distract me from Bobby, 
so they got Henri to paint my portrait. And 
he—well, he distracted me all right. (Sighs 
sentimentally.) I can see him now. He was so 
handsome! And his English—really, it was the 
most fascinating thing in the world to hear him 
talk. I taught him English and he taught me 
French for quite a while, until—well, until 
Mamma took me away from Paris. I fancy she 
thought it was about time I had something to 
distract me from Henri! 

FRANK (raising his eyebrows): And that dis- 
traction’s name? 

Mary (calmly): Charlie. 





Tableau: A youth in automobile coat, gloves and 
cap, with goggles in his hand. 











FRANK (resignedly): Oh, Charlie! 

Mary (sweetly): Yes. And Charlie had lots 
of distracting things: yachts and polo ponies 
and I don’t know how many motor cars. He 
was fabulously rich and he took us everywhere, 
Mammaand me; besides smothering us in violets 
and orchids, and burying us in chocolates. Ina 
month’s time he had laid the whole bunch, 
yachts and ponies and automobiles, at my feet in 
one glorious heap, and would I please take them ? 

FRANK (through close-shut teeth): Very kind 
of him. Why didn’t you accept? 

Mary (thoughtjully): Because if I took them 
I’d have had to take their owner, and I didn’t 
want—him. I was tired of fun and frivolity. It 
seemed to me that I wasn’t anything but a silly 
little butterfly of fashion. I came home then 
and—and tried to do something worth while. I 
went into Settlement work, as you know, and 
there I found— Burton. 





Tableau: A smooth-shaven young man with 
glasses, weaving clothes of a clerical cut. 








FRANK (snappishly): The parson! Oh, I know 
him. 

MARY (reproachjul!y): Frank, how can you 
speak like that when you know how good he is 
and how much he’s done for those poor people 
of his? He’s been everything to them— preacher, 
teacher, doctor and nurse. He’s a dear, good 
man, and he deserves the very best there is in 
the world. I know he thought at one time that 
I was that best thing in the world, and that he 
wanted me; and I know that he tried to con- 
vince me, too, that I wanted him. I don’t 
know but he might have succeeded if—if there 
hadn’t been somebody else. 

MINISTER disappears from the frame, leaving 


itempty. MAry rises to her jectand begins to back 
slowly toward the frame, her eyes still on FRANK as 
she goes on speaking. 

Mary (continuing): But there was somebody 


else. Therewas a man whom I’d always known; 
who even lived on the same street with me and 
whom I ‘saw often whenever I was at home. 
I’ve found out now that it is he whom I really 
love; and it is he whom I’m—to—marry— 
tomorrow. (She steps into the jrameand assumes 
her old position.) Tomorrow! (She finishes softly 
and stands perfectly still.) 

[With a long sigh FRANK sinks back into his 
chair to take up his old position of sleep. The 
3RIDE disappears. For a moment there is silence; 
then the BACHELOR stirs, rubs his eyes, and really 
awakens. He springs to his feet, looks dazedly 
about the room, picks up the letters on the table, 
drops them and shakes his head. Once more he 
rubs his eyes and gazes confusedly about him. 
Then he drops into his chair, leans forward, rests 
his elbow on his knee, and his chin in his hand. 

FRANK (speaks musingly): By George, whata 
dream! But I wonder how I'd feel if, after all, 
Mary did have a Billy and a Jack and a Clarence, 
and so forth, to match my Betty and Kate and 
Blanche, and company ? 


CURTAIN 


A LETTER FROM 
HENRY CLAY TO A BOY 


ASHLAND, 7th July, 1845. 


Y Dear LittLE NAMESAKE: Your parents 
M have done me the honor to give my name 

to you. On this account and at the re- 
quest of your good mother I address this note, 
which she wishes to preserve for your perusal 
when, by the lapse of time, you shall have 
attained an age that will enable you to com- 
prehend and appreciate its friendly purport. 

Your parents entertain fond hopes of you, 
and you ought to strive not to disappoint them. 
They wish you to be good, respected, eminent. 
You can realize all their most sanguine hopes 
if you firmly resolve to do so, by a judicious 
employment of your time and your faculties. 
Shun bad company, and all dissipation, its 
inevitable consequence. Study diligently and 
perseveringly. You will be surprised at the 
ease with which you will master branches of 
knowledge, which on a first view will frighten you. 
Make honor, probity, truth and principle your 
invariable guides. Be obedient and always 
affectionately respectful to your parents. Assid- 
uously cultivate virtue and religion, the surest 
guarantee of happiness both here and hereafter. 
In your intercourse with your fellow-beings be 
firm, but at the same time bland, courteous and 
obliging. Recognize, at all times, the paramount 
right of your country to your most devoted 
service, whether she treats you ill or well, and 
never let selfish views or interests predominate 
over the duties of patriotism. 

By regulating yourself according to these 
rules you may become respected and great, be 
an ornament to your country and a blessing to 
your parents. That such may be your destiny 
1s the sincere wish of their and your friend, 

H. Cray. 

Master Henry Clay Bennan. 
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LOTH 


An Exclusive Novelty Fabric, with the Beauty 
and Rough Character of High Priced, Imported 
Ramie Linens, but Perfect in Laundering Qualities. 


27 inches wide 75 shades and colors 
35c per yard 

“Durbar Cloth” will be extensively used this season. 
This wonderful new cloth is at present the sensation in 
the high-class trade. Tailored effects in rough linens and 
like fabrics will be the strong style feature this spring and 
summer, and the leading dressmakers are now displaying 
stunning creations of “Durbar Cloth.” 

The excessive prices demanded for imported Linens, 
their tendency to absorb moisture, wrinkle, and, when 
laundered, to sag out of shape, deter many women from 
using them. All these difficulties have been overcome 
in “ Durbar Cloth’ —a marvelous revelation in cotton 
manufacture. 

“Durbar Cloth” is firm and strong, with rough yarns run- 
ning bothways. It is ideal for Russian Blouse Suits, and for 
Two-Piece and Shirt Waist Suits, Separate Skirts, Wraps, 
Waists, Boys’ and Girls’ Suits and Children’s Dresses. 


There are 75 shades and colors—every color that 
fashion and good taste demand. 


No other manufacturer can produce a cloth with the peculiar 
construction and meritsof “Durbar.” It is absolutely an exclusive 
novelty fabric. Undoubtedly you will be offered something said to 
be similar or “just as good,” and for your protection the word 
“Durbar” appears on the genuine in every yard of the selvage. 
Accept no substitute. 

Ask for “Durbar Cloth” at your local dealer's. 
supply you, write us, sending his name. 

FRED. BUTTERFIELD & CO. 
725 Broadway, New York Bradford, Eng. 
Makers of the famous ‘‘ Himalaya Cloth.’’ 
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If he cannot 








CORSETS 


give charm to gown and 
hgure from every view-point. 


G-D Justrite lines are up to the 
moment in fashion and right for 
the figure, therefore comfortable. 


Our 1910 Corset Book 


contains new illustrations 
from specially posed models, 
showing ‘‘The Relation of 
the Corset to the Gown.’’ 
Of keen interest to every 
good dresser. Sent with our 
compliments, on receipt of 
your address and that of your 
Dealer. Ask your Dealer to 
show you the G-D Justrite 
Corset that is Just-right for 
you—Send for the 1910 Book. 


Gage-Downs Company 
265 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago 


For every form 
there's a Justrite Fit 
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“I have eaten fresh 


Hawaiian 
Pineapple 


\|on the Islands where it grows; 
~.jnow I eat it canned —there is 


.|no difference.” The method of We make sixteen cereal foods, any of which we are glad to supply 
SACU Me Ue Sca Meme atieya| | You. Your preference is ours. 


Fr fresh taste of the fruit. All of the grains are put up by us in about all the likeable forms. 
é Always ask for Hawaiian This is by far the largest cereal concern. 

Canned Pineapple— no matter But Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice—through natural choice—have 

aR aieli@uerliemeMm (irae imeenices | become our most popular ready-cooked foods. By actual test, we have 

from Hawaii. found that four people in five prefer them to all the rest. That’s why 

we tell you about them. We want you to have what you'll like best. 


ae 





The Stars of 





The Cereal Creations 








If your grocer 
does not keep 


Hawaiian, The Scientific Foods 


send us. his 


name and ad- It is good to know, when you choose these foods, that science agrees 
dress and re- 


cat | ae _ ceive book of | | 
> ie — ~ recipes for The process of making Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice was in- 
Picked Ripe e 1 ire vented by Prof. Anderson. Its value lies in making the whole grains 


: oe ae wholly digestible. 
Canned peetedate ‘HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS’ ASS’N | 


In no other process—cooking, baking or toasting—are the granules 
1136 Tribune Building, New York 


with your choice. 


ib 





of starch so broken. In no other way known can cereals be made so 





Write for Our easy to digest. 


* * 
Free Book on Home Refrigeration Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are unique and enticing, nut-like and 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator —how to know the poor from the crisp. 
good—how to keep down ice bills. It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs— , : 5 : 
how to keep a Refrigerator sanitary and sweet—lots of things you should know before | that they wholly digest without forming a tax on the stomach. 


buying ANY Refrigerator. It tells all about the ‘“‘Monroe,” the refrigerator with inner walls 
Puffed Wheat, 10c Exes 
in 


made in one piece from unbreakable SOLID 
WRAL Et 


PORCELAIN aan inch thick and highly 
Puffed Rice,  15c wa™ 


glazed, witheverycorner rounded. Nocracks 
‘These are the foods shot from guns. 


They are better than you can imagine. But the greater fact 1s 


or crevices anywhere. The ‘*Monroe”’ is 
as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


ee ee ae — {4 
G em 4 
Onroe | 
ainsi tenets nesses SSnRSAASSAAIEDNaS CASSIS ty 
Most other refrigerators have cracks and 
corners which cannot be cleaned. Here par- 
ticles of food collect and breed germs by the 
million. These germs get into your food and 
make it poison, and the family suffers—from 
+ notyaceable cause. The‘‘ Monroe” can be ster- 
eee and made germilessly clean in an instant 
by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from Always sold DIRECT 


hot water. It’s like “‘washing dishes,” for the and at FACTORY PRICES, 
Monroe” isreallyathick porcelain dish inside. a Cash or Monthly Payments 











The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed guns. Then 


the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. The 





heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the pressure becomes 



































































tremendous. ‘Then the guns are unsealed, and the steam explodes. 
ees The high death rate among children in the f ; , 
NOTE CAREFULLY {):>)% 'orcite J summer months could be greatly reduced if the | Instantly every starch granule is blasted into a myriad particles. 
iP manufacture that but few cc rd it if so gh Monroe Refrigerator was used in every home. ’ / . 
pi hen 2 np sborigggh The ‘‘ Monroe”? is installed in the best flats and apartments, occupied pres : ; : ; . 
feach of the MANY, at a price they can af by people who CAKE:—and is found today in a large majority of the Ihe grains are puffed to eight times their size, yet the coats are 
. ise itexcl ole fain fe guarded y ’ 1 
: Sent Anywhere on Trial 96 Heel , unbroken and the shapes are unaltered. We have the whole grains in 
fe will send the Monroe to any responsible person any When vou have caretu ad tin tnnktand nner all about , : ; 
cles you mish 10, The Monroe saust sell tee to'yos on fp Reltigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how important it is | their natural shape, but made porous and crisp and digestible. 
tS merits > a ily. lease wri h y 
Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station O, Cincinnati, Ohio 
eee Ee 
} * 
‘ ACKT PI Find Them O 
on ° 6c 99 
b Save Over Half on |COME-PACKT | in New “Flanders” Style ease rin em Uut 
a Over half saved because ship- Half a hundred § iperb, exclusive de igns, classic 
. 4 i fa pedinsections direct from fac- & in line, sub tantial yet graceful, the creation of a 












Whatever cereals you now serve, of our make or of others, we 






tory,cutting out dealers’ profits naster ape the wees of yaa 4 
B and expense and %; the freight. painstaking workmen, -ride ° ° . . . 
Easily assembled and stained and satisfaction go with every invite you to try these two. Serve them alone or mix them with fruit. 


we include everything. piece— your money back any 
‘ time you doubt it. Quartered 
White Oak used 


throughout. 





Learn how your people enjoy them, and which one they like best. 


Ask if they want them again. 


Please order them now—one package of each. You'll be glad 
that we told you about them. 























$2125 
WRITE T or free catalos a 
st Over 100 Sia ee — 4 and fifty odd in ** Flanders.” 
i | COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 416 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. Made Only by The Quaker Oats Company 
ee 
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: 
MOTHER TO MEN | 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) H 
wished that Gypsy were home again—wished : 
she had never gone away. She would have been 
able to keep the situation in hand. 
And then, with a sickening sense of defeat, it 
came over him that Gypsy would in no wise 
care to take the situation in hand. She would : | 
consider it, to put the matter baldly, phenomenal ; 
' luck that Dedy should have the chance to be- 3 
come Mrs. Chalmers. She would push things 
gists along with all her power, for this possibility put 
test the ability of a cook. Mr. Abraham Todd altogether in the shade. 
To get the best results | 93$3-He wondered what Dedy thought of it. 
Did she as yet suspect? For through it all she 
use had been so—how should he put it? 
He recalled the first time the two had met. 
Chalmers was just on from New York, eager to 
| rush things through so that he could get away 
| again. San Francisco held no charms for him. 
| They were closeted in Grayson’s private office, 
SAU C er downtown, with orders that no one should inter- 
| rupt them, when lo! the door opened and Dedy 
stood on the threshold; Dedy, a huge bunch 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE of violets nodding from among her furs and 
demurely saucy little curls about her ears; 
= \ Dedy, in spite of the fact that she had never 
Soups Fk ish Steaks all ventured into her father’s business place before, 
? 8 ? . 4 as unconcerned as a summer’s breeze. 
Roasts Chops (ame She had come, she announced, because she 
: " 4 : wanted to. Yes, the men outside, or, rather, 
(;ravies S tews an d some little boys, had told her she couldn’t go in. 
? ‘ a Here she came forward quite to the desk, the 
Hashes Chafing Dish men rising; and Mr. Grayson introduced Mr. | 
Cooks 4 Welsh R Chalmers; and Dedy put her hand in his with a - | 
E ‘ ins oung, solemn look, and turned back again to W ll K | P 
nent jaa D eis s end her ~~ But, it was such weather outdoors; l eep t ure 
Ss ‘ Ss ‘ they had no idea! ‘‘Just golden clear,’”’ said ' og on 
its, Sala a an Dedy; ‘‘and Tamalpais like an overgrown ame- No need to worry about the purity of your food if you have a Seeger Dry Air Siphon 
many other dishes are ee fi i ania 1a little at both of them act Seddegstd 1A 1 S ill | 
‘re Dedy smiled a little at both of them. : ; te Gs SW ill real- 
“Vou are ee At ale , Once you have had explained to you their patented Air Siphon System, you will rea 
A rendered far more appe- ner hea pong St we 7 ize the vale of CIRCULATION of air ina refrigerator—not merely a slow, haphazard 
tizing by its use Chalmers again as an afterthought. ‘It’s not | movement of partially cooled air, but ACTIVE, CONSTANTLY CHANGING, cold 
r at all the proper time to talk business. Wecan | dry air, which carries all odors, impurities, moisture from the food chambers onto the 
take the trolley around by the cliffs to Sutro | ice, where they are condensed and carried off through the drain pipe. ; 
It adds zest to every meal es onthe cibangedaaty omelet oe gat peg ALL THE RESULT OF OUR PATENTED AIR SIPHON, which we manu- 
nd then you are to come home, both of you, to ph: ee ee a which ic > > i istence Z ] pe a CONS = 
Refuse Substitutes | ne a a ae ae ee eam part es at Si Ree UD 8 const : 
| melted into a delicious, crinkly little smile—‘‘V’ “IFCule , , : Tuite: ite Pa 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. | go away and won’t say a wid to you, and you | The Seeger Siphon System keeps food in good condition longer than most refriger 
: ; | can talk business until tomorrow morning.” | ators. The air, in passing through the ice chamber so many times, becomes very cold, 
| 


i ? | hence a saving in ice bills. 7 
M83 That was the beginning. The father’s 8 


half-embarrassed apologies were never finished. | Seeger Dry Air Siphon Refrigerators 


| Chalmers’s amazement at the interruption gave 

way to mirth. The two men cast sheepish, side- 
are high grade in every particular, beautiful kiln dried red oak cases, smooth, indestructible, snowy white 
enamel lining, workmanship the very best. 





long glances at one another like two schoolboys 
caught in a prank; they thrust themselves into 


, a 


| 
| 
| Dedy—to look at a sunset 





their overcoats and went off for a car ride with Seeger Siphon System is in use on leading railroads in the buffet and dining cars, in their across-the 
continent shipments of fruits, vegetables and meats. _ Je : kat bert 

rhe end of a week found Chalmers a guest _ The Seeger Dry Air Siphon ese: _— -n of pe age —o gs eye Pl tha pe oie de / 
i : : +. ° ? > > an any ar re rerator made, anc Ss an abso » saleguz agains gna F 
in the Grayson household with the privilege of with less ice consumption than any other refrigerator m in g ( 
coming and going as he ple: 1 and the assur impure air and tainted food. : s \ 

) g and going as he pleased and the assur- That’s why the Seeger is installed in the best flats and apartment houses, and the best homes. 
ance that nobody at all would pay any attention United States. Put a Seeger in YOUR home and be sure your food supply is PURE and CLEAN 
to him; this last a solemn promise of Dedy’s. tf area or eee y ee 
Gray fas i ast whe “dy h: aske , S Id b D some reliable dealer in yo ‘ é sell 
oa a w a t — n one — a — him, re) y ealers you a Seeger Refrigerator, write for booklet, 

halmers was altogether the clu man; t 1e best which explains the Siphon System, give the name of your deal r,and we will 
of a York was none too good for him. He make arrangements with a mer:chant to deliver the refrigerator you need. 
would not care for the inevitable routine of a eee : : | se 
home | Guarantee SEEGER AIR SIPHON REFRIGERATORS are sold under an iron i - guarantee, 

“M : : >) ¢ if satisfé ry, you can exchange or have your money refunded. 

‘ ‘My dear, what did you do it for?” ee Oe Severe om as ; 
_ And Dedy answered with a beautiful simplic- | ° 
inute is aedae Wace of a clio that ake dil tw | Seeger Refrigerator Company 

please Mr. Todd. 


After one suffocating moment she added 327 to 343 East Seventh Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


solemnly that it would not hurt Mr, Chalmers 


Gelatine 


























| | 
| we iy 
| any; he would like it. 
FI d ‘“He won’t come,” Grayson managed to 
avore | articulate. ‘‘He’s not that kind.” ( 
‘ ’ 
The latest favorite among delicious Ma Il -, red answered on ages 
things to eat. Wholesome, inexpen- And come he did, accepting eagerly, grate- — ‘ — ‘ — ‘ — < 
sive, easily made ready for the table. fully. He came and he stayed. ‘The contem- : mn mY aN 
Simply select the flavor you, want, plated business alliance became an accomplished 
rye it ee ” pint fact. And before two weeks were out he had 
& Ww Set to Cool. | been to Grayson, frankly stating his hopes and 
10 cts. a package his intentions, and asking whether he should go, 
: deh . or whether he should stay on in the home he 
Jf your grocer hasn't it, send his | wanted to rob of its treasure and give the child 
address and 10 cents for package by i ) Tob of its treasure and give the chil 
mail and Minute Cook Book—FREE. a nr eg to get used to him. He would not 
speak to her yet. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. And Grayson bade him stay. He dared not 
44 West Main St., Orange, Mass do otherwise. 


_ So he sat in his library and heard them laugh- 
EEE Oe Eee ing together as they passed along the hall, back 


from some one of their daily excursions— 
_ Dessert Book 











nt 


| | Chinatown, most likely—Dedy adored China- 
| town—and he told himself grimly that this was 
| | the lot of those fathers who do not discover their 
| | daughters until it is too late. 
| 


Tyrer wU I | HI 
Rarer, hee EDY, each hand grasping the window cur- 
SE a aoe What shall we have for | tain, stared into the street. It was useless 
a dessert or salad?—is an- || to deny it. The perfect times were ended; that 
swered over & laseren omg t= the new illus- | feeling of absolute relief would never .be hers 
rated Knox dessert book. so many recipe avai ant , < thar nha oe 
| Seecpeies Ferre i fhe Cfidge or“ Divinity again. One might argue that she could go on 


It gives him health and strength 
and happiness. 






It is the food “par excellence’ 
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All foods are not " 
There is only one best. 

Your baby is worth raising p 
well; he is worth raising on 
Mellin’s Food. 

Added to fresh cow’s milk, 
Mellin’s Food is a food that puts | 
color into baby’s cheeks and 5 
firm, solid flesh on baby’s body. : 

















: for little babies. 
|. ea : : : being a grandmother just the same; but a 
be pid por ee See Soe we || | grandmother was not apt to have a mother Get for baby, to-day, a bottle of cue cast 
Knox Gelatine, we will send a full pint sample || around who was the head of the house, whose 9 2 
for 2c. in stamps and his name, or for 15c. a word was law, and who carried out her own ideas MELLIN S FOOD MELLIN’S FOOD CO., 54 
two quart package. 


without ever dreaming that there was some one 
| Pure Plain | else around who had ideas, too—timid little 
1 KN Ox Sparkling GELATINE H “pi 


ideas that were dying for an airing. 
213 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. Dedy stared into the street. Her father’s eyes 


had been delightfully bright as he read the news 


pe 9 | at the breakfast-table. He was like a boy over 
( PECKHAM’S MAKE | the prospect of having his Gypsy back ‘again. 
Willow Ostrich Plumes 
{ 





Boston, Mass. 

Please send me a copy of 
“The Care and Feeding of 
Infants,’’ and a Trial Size 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


My baby is months old. 


Our helpful, fully illustrated book, 
‘*The Care and Feeding of Infants,’’ 
gladly sent, Free, together with a !ib- 
eral Trial Size Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 





Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


SISTENT AF 


Do You Hope To Build? 


I have built millions of dollars worth of homes during the past twenty years. 








that to Grayson his wife was the one person who 
| could comfort him for the loss of his daughter. 
Neither did Dedy know of her mother’s 
| change of attitude—the letter in the morning’s 

mail, which was full of plain homesickness and 
an eagerness to come back and let Dedy do 
just what Dedy wanted to—provided always 
that it could be ascertained what Dedy really 


f 








He did not say—and how was Dedy to know ?— 
From Your 
Old 














Feathers 


Write for 
Prices 





























tor 
did want to do. My beautiful 50 page book, cloth bound, for $1.00 contains a series of my Th 
y TAC » r y ic 4 4 ° ° M4 . Pe j S] - 
i) | How was Dedy to know this? | i latest designs showing interiors and exteriors of beautiful and convenient homes. 
iki we She would have considered it impossible that | o ‘ . : . 
| Send us your old Ostrich feathers | such evergreen enthusiasm or such evergreen | You have never before had the opportunity of securing the services of a high 
i | and trom them we will makes magalt- | determination could flourish in the middle-aged | grade architect at anywhere near the figure that my services are offered to you. 
i} dyed your favorite shade—guaranteed to look as well and to breast; for to Dedy forty-five and forty were | My plans are for homes, costing from $1,000 to $20,000, and the building cost can 
hold its shape and onlors and wees as long as any Willow Plume very old indeed. | be absolutely depended upon. Every detail is worked out as carefully a, though | 
you can buy from a dealer at three or fourtimes the cost. Larg- “*T want a ‘ prey af : you were my only client. Send $1.00 today for my book. Money refundec 
1 estestablishment west of NewYork. Ifpricesare notsatisfactory fessing j t fu home of any own, she was con- if not satisfactory. Free circular and sample pages sent on request. Je 
1] feathers will bereturned atourexpense. References Dun’s, Brad- | essing in a fury of humiliation and acknowledg- | 3 at 
| | pty See Nea rive errant: dei ys = oy Mane re ment. The tears shut out the street; she let the | JOHN HENRY NEWSON 
a riing ¢ att S$ Cal 0 equaied, © tor prices, 
| % a 9 ) | 1232 WILLIAMSON BUILDING 








Peckham’s, 632 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. CONCLUDED ON PAGE 95 | SAS. OS - 
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; Made 

with one, 
two or 
three 
burners 


Alcohol 
Gas Stove 


Alcolite Wick-Feed Burner—burns 
denatured alcohol 
This stove is furnished with Manning- 
Bowman Chafing Dishes and it 
more than doubles the practical value 
of every chafing dish equipped with it. 
The Alcohol Gas Stove is really a port- 
able cooking range, being sufficiently 
powerful for any kind of cooking with 
any sort of cooking utensil. A great 
||| thing for light housekeeping, impromptu 
|| meals, late suppers, picnics and camp- 
| ing. Manning-Bowman Pot Style Cof- 
fee Percolators make coffee quickly 
from cold water on this stove. The 
stove is sold separately when so desired. 
All dealers have the Manning-Bowman Quality 
Alcohol Gas Stoves, Percolators, Chafing Dishes 
and Accessories, and the“ Eclipse” Bread Mixer. 
Write for free Book of Recipes and Catalog ‘‘1 ’’ 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 






































Made from Cocoa Beans of © 
the Highest Grades only. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STAND- 
“ARD OF THE WORLD. 


Quality Higher than Price 


Price within the reach 
of all. 





everywhere in 25c, 
15c and 10c cans. 





Hi hsp Cocoa sold 
—J—* by dealers 











Keep the Tots Well and Happy—in 


oa TUDO Play Suits 


«nd Sleepers 
Ankle or knee le ne of materials such as 
you would choose—strong, firm,neat, Cut 
and workmanship m ake them w pony to be 
worn by your child. No ragged edg all 
seams neat; button-holes strongly worked 
buttons secure. Just try ONE—money 
back if not ALL you desire in a Nae 
comfortable, safe, labor-saving Plz Suit. 
Ages 14,1,14%,2 years, $0¢ ; 3 ages “i 4,5,6 
years, 65c; ages 7, 8,9, 10 years, 75c. 

Ask Your Dealer for shesey tonto 

= Ti he cannot WPP 9 end u doit tate are 
waited) a vd we wil send, tog. with fre m 
iny 7 trated story book," Tudor Tales for Tiny Tote’ ” 
JONES BROS. GARMENT CO., Dept. A, Dubuque, lowa 
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BEING A GRAND- 
MOTHER TO MEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


curtains drop back into place. ‘‘I want to hang 
the kind of curtains the way I want them, and 
cook dozens of jars of jams, and—and, oh, put 
the chairs where I want.’ 

She looked around the room miserably; a 
little, nondescript reception-room it had. been. 
Her mother used it for outsiders—clubwomen 
trying to engineer themselves into her intimacy, 
committee meetings and the like. Dedy had 
annexed it on her mother’s departure, bringing 
down her own writing-desk, her little sewing- 

table, her deep, gay- -cushioned wicker chair; re- 
moving the somewhat overpowering ornaments 
and imbuing the cozy little room with her own 
sweet personality. Now it would revert to its 
former uses. Dedy would have to take her little 
treasures back to her bedroom again. ‘‘And she 
has a perfect right to fix things around the way 
she wants them,’’ Dedy acknowledged in all 
honesty. ‘‘ They’ re hers. And it isn’t that I 
don’t love her. “And I’m proud of her being so 
very, very smart. But”—Dedy’s eyes grew 
miserable—‘‘I can’t go on any more just being 
a grandmother, because it’s too good to be true. 
Til be interrupted all the time. PI—VTll”—a 
sob came up in her throat—‘‘there’s no way 
out; Pll have to marry Abraham Todd.” 

OW hy?” 

Dedy whirled around, confounded. She did 
not know she had spoke n aloud. She did not 
know. there was any one in the room to hear her 
if she did. And there stood Mr. Chalmers. 

He had even closed the door without her 
noticing, and stood watching while she made 
frantic clutches after her vanishing composure 
and tried frow ning down her confusion, and said 
in the most society-like of voices, ‘‘Oh, you 
have just come in?” 


2483 But Mr. Chalmers, quite unlike his usual self 
in being ever ready to follow any given lead, 
crossed the room with a most disconcerting 
briskness of step and re peated, ‘‘Why must you 
marry Abraham Todd?” 

He argued it out, quite impersonally, while 
she sat there looking young and bewildered and 
shy. In offering himself as a remedy against a 
possible Todd alliance he was careful to state— 
and to repeat the statement—that he had always 
considered it manifestly unfair for a man to ask 
this question of a girl and insist on an immediate 
answer. As the man had had time—Chalmers 
did not say taken time—to consider, why should 
he not be willing that she, also, should have 
time todo so? For, though sometimes she knew 
all about it beforehand—‘‘better than he did,” 
was his added mental comment—more often 
did she not. 

While he was speaking temptation came, 
looming large, and stood before Dedy. Some- 
how it had never seemed an imposition on 
Abraham Todd. The thought of him had be- 
come a habit; it was ordained that he should 
always be there with his air of plump acknowl] 
edgment, waiting politely for her to make up 
her mind to marry him. But here thi 

‘*T won’t do it.”?’, Her voice sounded strangled. 
She turned her head away. ‘‘It—it isn’t fair.’ 

There was a pause, 

Suddenly his face had saddened. 
suppose,” he said at last very soberly, ‘‘that it 
is quite fair. I am, of course, much older than 
you. And you haven’t known me very long. 
And I should he taking you away from your 
home—for part of the year, anyway.” 

“But I want to be taken away,” wailed 
Dedy. That such an intelligent and superior 
person should so entirely have missed the 
situation! ‘*That’s just the trouble. J want to 
go away and have a home of my own. I’m 
grown; and here you come”—Dedy_ broke 
down altogether and produced a handkerchief 
with fumbling haste—‘there you come waving 
yourself in front of me like a great and terrible 
te mpti ition.” 

‘Ye gods!” breathed Chalmers. He was 
across the room, bending over the bowed head. 


“*T don’t 


253 But Dedy, her timidity put to rout by the 
enormity of the situation, w aan him away ina 
fury of indignation. ‘*Can’t you see what it’s 
like?” she sobbed. ‘‘Here you come, and you’re 
different from everything else, and you’re very 
good-looking—and nicer than any one else— 
except father when he wants to be and inter 
sting and—oh, rich! You k now you’re rich! 
ier wet eyes accused him. ‘‘And I wi int, with 
some one, some place, to be first 

‘You would be first, all right.”” He thrust 
his hands into his pockets, drawing a long breath, 
and looked away over her head as one who sees 
visions. 

‘*And so, can’t vou see how it is, when T don’t 
love you ” But a look of dismay, sudden 
and absolute, finished the sentence. 

And Chalmers, watching, interpreted the sign, 
praying that he read aright. ‘*How do you 
know you don’t?” he inquired in such a casual 
voice it brought her eyes around to his with a 
start. ‘‘Have you ever asked yourself that 
que tion?” he went on in a carefully-even voice. 

‘*No.” breathed Dedy. 

And then all over again 
elucidation of his theory. 


” 


he began 


with the 


9393 At last it came time for him to go. Indeed, 
it had been time from the i, ape For 
her finger, 
that Dedy, 
admitted 


busine ] ilwa\ at Nal id, crooki ng 
bidding man come. And th 1en it wa 
with an air of mature con sideration 
that it might take peo] le differently 

‘*With some it’s a udde n great bur t,’’ said 
Dedy the wise, ‘‘and with others it’s just a 
slow 

‘‘Growth,” he ended for her quietly, 
taking her hand for good by 

‘‘Don’t—don’t let anything happen to you.” 
Her voice was suddenly tremulous. ‘‘Street 
crossings are very dangerous and automobiles 
and things; and dg 

And he went out into the street, 
won, although, perhaps, 
it as yet, 
ears: 

**T don’t know, after all, that I care so much 
until it’s really time for’ it, you know—about 
being a grandmother.” 


surely, 


his battle 
Dedy did not realize 
and with Dedy’s last confession in his 














Your food; 


its taste, 


cost and results 


We all consider the taste. 


Most of us must consider the cost. 


And our health depends 


on the results. 


You'll agree with this, — 


There’s nothing more delicious 


than 


a big dish of Quaker Oats 


served with sugar and milk or 


cream. 


You can’t find a more appe- 


tizing food, or one that you 


can eat more constantly with- 


out tiring of it. 


It 


is welcome every day in 


the year. 


Quaker Oats 1s 


the most 


economical food a family can 


live on; 


costs only a half-cent 


a dish. 


The healthiest people in the world 


are 


the children and men and women who are 


stead y 


the greatest of all 


digests 





and regular eaters of oatmeal. It is 


strength-makers, and 


sasily and completely. 


Regular size package 10c, also packed 
in special round packages at 1 $c, and 
in the larger size family packages and in 


hermetically sealed tins for hot climates. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICA GG 


The 1oc and 15c prices do not apply in the extreme 
South and the far West. 
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BOYS’ PARENTS and in the, 20h Coakiey ~ Spode 2 = 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 











giants be nails and his battle-axe a hammer, 
and then, a little at a time, let him apply his 
imagination to material things and useful results. 
No good work can be done without imagination; 
the engineer needs it quite as much as the poet, 
and in these small beginnings the boy will learn 
to ‘‘catch on,” as the boys say, and bring his 
imagination to bear on his work. ‘‘My boy 
has such mechanical tastes,’’ I heard a mother 
say, ‘‘that I am sure he will be an engineer. 
He reads the ‘Scientific American’ all day long.” 


This boy had an active imagination which had [al 














never been trained. He had been letting it run 
riot where his tastes led him and had been living MK 
in a dreamland of battleships, steam engines 
, ; SS, ee BEE BT, : r 
and flying machines, but could not saw a board os “AL GANDA AAD AND AAD AD ANAS Le RES GA PR eS s&h 


off square, nor nail two pieces together straight a 























This new Vest has an attractive 





























































consecrated to that intense purpose. 








eee all authority tends to stunt and stultify the boys, 


and who plead for ‘‘sweet reasonableness” and 
sympathy in method and treatment, and on the 
other those who sce so plainly that authority is 


the necessary staff of immaturity, that they de- 


: : th ight i > ini 
Manufacturers’ prices save you From the plore all *‘soft ” methods and think them inetfect- pedal, and t only Upright in the world containing the 
dealers’ profits. We give a bind- Mill ive and enervating. Here Mr. Dooley touches marvelous “ Violyn” plate is the Kranich & Bach. 
ing guarantee of satisfaction and Pp. +o ‘ = 3 s di: ; . ] ' 
We Pay the difficulty in the conclusion of the dialogue Sold on terms that conform to the per requi ts of any reasonable customer. 


F save you 33 1-3 per cent. . 
3 Youcan buy the well known Regal Freight I have already quoted. ‘*‘But whisper, Mary 








(| improvement, not found in any of the | pi svagh ching egy? i ae, a 
‘ se ’ 99 would have been well for him if his ‘‘Scientific 
old-style vests—the “can t-slip | American” had been stopped, excellent paper 
shoulder straps. f though it is, and he had been given a box to build | 
: a , all by himself. 
soganns kane seen ie age phat Let the boys have their giants and ogres, their 
positively muta off the shoulders—a feature land of make-believe and their stories of adven- 
every woman must appreciate. ture, but do not let them wander off into dream- 
Knit of finest materials, and so beautifully shaped in land. Bring them back to earth gently, but > ™ 
bust and back, that it conforms to the figure with de- firmly, by giving them useful work to do, so that “The Supreme Achievement of Piano Craft” 
ah Someta smoot oy ae ae a iy their imagination may take its proper place to sii ; : . 
einen ro th nt ye wena ~ ata help them through life. | mares |HE Kranich & Bach Piano may justly be termed one of 
fort. The next time you buy a vest, be sure it's [7 d : ’ : the Institutional products of America. A half century 
Shin is a our label ee wed on everygarment. é The Most Vital Question: That of Authority ago the founders of the Kranich & Bach house were 
ens [or Cc, Jc, c, and upwards. x . . ° 
“Cumfy-Cat Union Suite have the “cost. if HE man who first said “‘No why-ing, boy, 1 inspired by a Lofty Ideal to make the Best Piano that ‘ 
slip Foo Roy mp lod oy oh — i but do what you are bid” showed a real under- human hands could fashion. Y 
supply you, write to us, and we will see that you're j standing of his boy, and though his sharp rebuke | SS THROUGHOUT almost four decades of the aml | 
supplied. may offend oversensitive modern ears he had _ | lost costury end the cpeninn decade of of | 
Our Bantsect: Balhae, treilees. é the right of it; for authority with boys must he if a aie f capisse 4 wr | 
¥ A postcard Selngs & promeiiy. —— 2 absolute and unquestioned if we are to hold | present, all the thought, effort, capita and {| 
] : Y them at all. Here we come to the vital question experience of the or‘ginal founders end their \ 
Boyce, Wheeler & Boyce,342 Broadway, New York on which opinion splits—the question of author- | direct family successors have been steadfastly ‘Y 
———— j | ity. On the one side are those who think that | {\4 
} / 


HE only Grand Piano in the world capable of equal tone 
gradation from softest pianissimo to heaviest fortissimo is 
the Kranich & Bach fitted with the celebrated “ Isotonic” 
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ug, reversible, all wool finish, at Ellen,’ says I. ‘Don’t ye niver feel like bastin’ TWO interesting little books describ- | 
petite ee Res Senn soe ia ereaness $1.85. Splendid th’ seeraphims?’ ‘Th’ teachin’s iv Freebull and ing the greatest improvements in 
BM erotic Brassels Rug, ox\2 ft., Pitzolty is conthrary to that,’ she says. ‘But piano construction—they will be 
11. Famous Tnvinelble ve. I’m goin’ to be marrid an’ lave th’ school on e be ith ee 1910 
pi Rit ole Me ft, $18.60. Choosday,’ she says, ‘th’ twinty-sicond iv Jan- RA ete ne our handsome 
line quality Lace 4 en reg she says, = “7 ie at tac ae J *4 catalogue. 
ig irst, I’m goin’ to ask a few iv th’ little darlin’s — “> 
aan sill orcs rad to th’ i an’,’ she says, ‘stew thim over a se aa KRANICH & BACH, 233-45 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK lt 
Write to-day for our NEW slow fire,’ she says.” ss ae 
ge — oo po obeag eel And there is truth under the pleasant exaggera- o 
designs in actual colors. tion in Mr. Dooley’s opinion: ‘‘ But’tis as Father 





UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. Kelly says, ‘Childher shudden’t be sint to school 
re one Soe to larn, but to larn how to larn. I don’t care 
what ye larn thim so long as ’tis onpleasant to 
thim’ ’Tis thrainin’ they need, Hinnissy.”’ 
There is no training without discipline, no 
discipline without authority of some kind. The 
mistake of the advocates of ‘‘soft” methods 
is that they would leave no authority but the 
emotions and the conscience, which suffice 
| even in later life only when they have been 
| trained by the discipline of experience and 
| suffering and have an educated reason to guide 
them, but are utterly inadequate in boyhood. 
These people begin where they should leave off, 
while thosé who stand for stricter conditions of 
discipline are too prone to forget that, though 
authority may have power, it will have no weight 
with boys unless it be based on understanding 
and sympathy and be qualified by reasonable- 
ness. Without these qualifications it appeals to 
them merely as a force to be resisted. There 
is truth on both sides and the difference (which 
STUART BABY SHOP is due to temperament chiefly) is magnified 
eee by misunderstanding. Authority is necessary 


always and in some form for boys of all ages, and 
wa _ FREE it is good unless it be arbitrary. It was the 
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Stuart Baby Shop's 
Wonderful Offer! 


Send one dollar bill or 
money order and you 
will receive these two 

beautiful Baby Dresses by return mail. 
Made of fine, soft nainsook: full 30 inches 
long. One has dainty yoke of baby tucks 
and lace insertion. Other is Bishop style: 
neck and sleeves finished with hemstitched 
ruffles. Correct shape. Splendidly finished. 
Same in short dresses — size 6 mos. — 1 and 2 
yrs. Write today. Money back if wanted. 
You can buy everything 
baby needs from Stuart 
Baby Shop at money 
saving prices. Send 
stamp for 52 Page Cata- 
log (300 illustrations). 
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a new bowl 






























a ou Une arbitrariness of the authority which the fore- 
q We want every woman in fathers exercised over their boys that made it so 

Ly ws the U.S. tosee this flex- wrong. Their descendants either see the wrong 

ena a ible rod. Send 2c for so clearly that they cry ‘‘ Away with authority!” 





postage and we'll or are so sure of the need of authority that they 
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justable; ] 
mail a Barrett || | overlook the wrong. 
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fatings ts all >, la Barr Mend the broken one. 

windows; made of q Flexible Cur- ,. ? a " . I = F 

best plaited piano tain Rod Put Yourself Entirely to One Side You can do it with Ca2mentium. 
wire. ~very 1ouse- 

hae Papiigg re em to you : ; j : : : . - 
ee p oe HE thing for us to do is to maintain an It is a mineral paste—not a fish glue. 


good until May lst only. 
Ask your dealer for a Barrett 

Flexible Sham Holder—or send 

us 25c for one, prepaid. 

CHARLES R. BARRETT COMPANY 

Dept. F, 52 State Street,Chicago (1) yy 


authority with our boys that shall be shorn of 
its wrong and power of harm, and we shall have 
2 taken the first step toward doing this when we 
face the plain fact that the wrong—the sting, as 
it were—of authority is due entirely and pre- | 
cisely to selfishness. In his tale of the kin- | 
dergarten Mr. Dooley shows, with a vividness | 
possible only in caricature, the bad results that 
| come of running a school without authority or 
discipline, and when Mary Ellen would stew the 
little darlings over a slow fire he turns the other 
| side of the shield to show how it might be if self- 
| ish authority were in the saddle. We become | 


When set Camentium withstands water and 
all changes in temperature. 








It is just as satisfactory for mending kitchen 
utensils; for it also withstands fire—actually be- 
comes a part of the mended article. 
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You can use it on furniture, china, earthen- 
ware, picture frames, leaky pipe joints, knife 
arbitrary in the exercise of authority over our handles, marble — practically everything. 
boys when we are thinking first of ourselves—of 
our feelings, prestige, dignity or power and the 
Get a box of importance to us of saving and maintaining 


° | them—and our authority is degraded t re 
Stearns’ Electric RAT and ROACH Paste | jower—the rule of the stronger. Boys resent 


Boys resent 


Czamentium is a powerful mineral paste— 
odorless, non poisonous. It comes ready to use 
in patented air tight tins. It is easy to use and 


Guaranteed to exterminate cockroaches, rats, and resist such an exercise as instinctively and does not stick to the fingers. 
mice, waterbugs, etc.,—or money refunded. rightly as they would resent the blow of a com- 
2 oz. box 25 cents; 16 oz. box $1.00. For sale by panion, with the difference only that, resistance 


Druggists and General Stores, or sent express 2 ile hev sav Ames . i i : 
: A ng 1 ¢ > > .e 
prepaid to nearest express office on receipt of price. being futile, they save their fee lings by looking 


STEARNS’ ELECTRIC PASTE CO,, CHICAGO, ILL. forward to the day of escape. But put yourself 
entirely to one side in your dealings with your 


F t M S d Y Va; 7 | boys; forget your feelings and the rest; think 
e e cen ou Rapicl, first and always of them, their feelings their 
At Factory Price. Satisfaction guar. problems and their difficulties, and see what a 
ane. Pe FIRELESS | er bgt is pat He erstinn - cyorweiae 
per cent. on fuel, or ot how to maintain it; the beautiful relation 
pie od —. COOKER is there, that is all, and neither you nor your boys 

< ) tse > ° ° ° e . ? ¢ Se 
in a month or O®8 30 Days’ Trial will ever think of it. In the one case you may 
—~ =e sepestanne ng or a. forbid your boy to do this or that with every 
Steams, Stews, Roasts, Bakes, Fries. i o .< Ss a - es as eee 
GENUINE ALUMINUM COOK. = teh ondign punishment if he disobey, and 
ING UTENSILS FREE. Also e will sharpen his wits in the effort to do the 
forbidden thing and escape your wrath; in the 








MENTIUM 


everything, but is not sticky’ 


25 cents at hardware, drug and 
department stores, grocers, station- 
ers, etc. . 

If your dealer hasn’t it, we will 
mail full size tin with new screw 
top, on receipt of price and dealer’s 
name. Write for booklet, “Little 
Tragedies from Everyday Life.” 
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tors; can’t break or crack. her y have ly sav ‘*I wouldn’ hat.” 
cent Ger Gan bak and 125 other you have only to say wouldn’t do that, 
ssleuahl stamens toden. and that is the end of it. CAEMENTIUM SALES CO. 
> , - - ai 9 8.A. 
WM. CAMPBELL Co. Let me now, next month, explain, from my Sole Agents for U. Fs 
Dept. 13, 220 21st St., Detroit, Mich, oint of view, ‘*How a Father Can Really Help 120-3 Beviates Ss.. oston. Mass. 
is Boy. Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York 
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E. BURNHAM COIFFURES 1910 
The Turban Cap Frame and Turban Braid 





The illustration herewith shows the frame — the 
simple manner of adjusting the frame on the head 
—and the coiffure arranged over the frame. This is 
the very latest conceit worn in London and Paris. 

The Turban Braid used in arranging this coiffure 
is formed of hair from 30 to 36 inches in length, Hair 
of this extreme length can only be obtained in less 
than one-half dozen places in the world. We have 
a large stock in all shades and textures, and can 
match your hair exactly. Prices from $8.00 to $50.00. 

Anything mentioned in this ad. sent on approval. Billie 
Burke Curls, Daphne Puffs, Wigs for Men and 
Women. Send for ART CATALOG and new fashion sup- 
plement. 

(Straight Hair) SWITCHES 
2o0z.20inch . . $1.00 
2oz.22inch . . 1.25 


(Wavy Hair) 
1%0z.20inch . . $2.25 
1% 0z.22inch . . 3.00 
24%0z.24inch. . 2.25 2o0z.24inch. . . 4.00 
3440z.26inch. . 4.00 2o0z.26imch. .. 5.00 
Special 30-inch Natural Wavy Switch $6.00 


The E. Burnham Illustrated Lessons 


will teach you by Correspondence, Ar- 
tistic Hair Dressing, Shampooing, 
Manicuring, Hair Culture, etc. Also 

ufacturing of Switches, Puffs, Curls 
and Transformations. Also Men's 
Wigs and Toupees. Increase your 
earning power. +A diploma from our 
school gives you standing in these 
professions. Send for free prospectus 
containing signed letters of our suc. 
cessful graduates. Our instructors are 
doing the work they teach every day. 


E. BURNHA 70 and 72 State Street 


Dept. 104, CHICAGO 
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is more than 
soap but costs no more 


Lifebuoy Soap is the sensible 
soap for the skin because it cleans 
and disinfects at the same time. Its 
use gives sterilized clean-ness; the 
only perfect cleanness. 
Lifebuoy is the best soap made for 


Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


It destroys the germs which you 
can't see while removing the dirt 
that you can see. Lifebuoy is 
distinguished from. ordi- 
nary soaps by “that 
clean smell.”’ 
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They die 


outdoors! 













4 No Spreading— 
No Muss— 

No Trouble 
Just crumble up a 


Rat Bis-Kit 


about the house. Rats will seek 
it, eat it, die outdoors. Easiest, 
quickest, cleanest way. 
15c all druggists, or 
direct prepaid. 
TheRatBiscuitCo. 
42 N. Limestone 
St. Springfield 
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those little pictures, prints, calen- 
dars, etc., in a second without a Le 
hammer. Theclearglass Nos.1&2 






No. 10. 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


harmonize everywhere. The steel point leaves no mark. 
Hang Your Heavy Pictures on No. 25 
Moore Push-less Hangers 


No moulding required,no picture wire need show. 
» Easily put up, won't mar plaster. Supports 20 lbs. 
\ Brasshook, steel point. 10¢ 
¥,doz., same as the Push 
Pins. A? tationery, 
\ Aardware, photo and 
trug stores or send 10 
Jor 1 dozen assorted 
25 Moore Push Products. 
MOORE PUSH PIN CO. 
1128.11th St., Philad., Pa. 


>) Quiole Go-Pasket 


“by enables you to take baby anywhere. 
, Wherever wheels will run, wheel it.. When 
in crowds change in a second to carry 
in your arm, baby in it, wheels out 
of sight. Used as high-chair, jumper, 
bassinet. Free Booklet tells how 
to get it on approval and gives letters 
from physicians. Write today to 


THE WITHROW MFG. CO. 
238 Walnut St. Cincinnati, 0. 
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LADY MERTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


treatments were being tried, and as soon as he 
was strong enough his mother was to take him 
to the south. Meanwhile his only pleasure 
seemed to lie in Anderson’s visits—which, how- 
ever, could not be frequent, for the business of 
the conference was heavy, and after the daily 
sittings were over the interviews and _ corre- 
spondence connected with them took much time. 

On these occasions, whether early in the 
morning before the business of the day began 
or in the hour before dinner—sometimes even 
late at night—Anderson, after his chat with the 
invalid, would descend from Philip’s room to 
the drawing-room below, only allowing himself 
a few minutes, and glancing always, with a 
quickening of the pulse, through the shadows 
of the large room to see whether it held two 
persons or one. Mrs. Gaddesden was invariably 
there: a small, faded woman in trailing lace 
dress, who would sit waiting for him, her 
embroidery on her knee, and, when he appeared, 
would hurry across the floor to meet him, 
dropping silks, scissors, handkerchiefs, on the 
way. This dropping of all her incidental pos- 
sessions—a performance repeated night after 
night and followed always by her soft, fluttering 
apologies—soon came to be symbolic in Ander- 
son’s eyes. She moved on the impulse of the 
moment without thinking what she might 
scatter by the way. Yet the impulse was always 
a loving impulse—and the regrets were sincere. 


M3 As to the relation to Anderson, Philip was 
here the pivot of the situation, exactly as he 
had been in Canada. Just as his physical 
weakness and the demands he founded upon 
it had bound the Canadian to their chariot 
wheels in the Rockies, so now—mutatis mutandis 
—in London. Mrs. Gaddesden before a week 
was over had become pitifully dependent upon 
him simply because Philip was pleased to desire 
his society and showed a flicker of cheerfulness 
whenever he appeared. She was torn, indeed, 
between her memory of Elizabeth’s sobbing 
and her hunger to give Philip the moon out of 
the sky should he happen to want it. Sons 
must come first, daughters second; such has 
been the philosophy of mothers from the 
beginning. She feared—desperately feared— 
that Elizabeth had given her heart away. And 
as she agreed with Philip that it would not be 
a seemly or tolerable marriage for Elizabeth 
she would, in the natural course of things, both 
for Elizabeth’s sake and the family’s, have tried 
to keep the unseemly suitor at a distance. But 
here he was planted, somehow, in the very 
midst of their life, and she making her feeble 
efforts day after day to induce him to root him- 
self there still more firmly! Sometimes, indeed, 
she would try to press alternatives on Philip. 
But Philip would not have them. What with 
the physical and moral force that seemed to 
radiate from Anderson and bring stimulus 
with them to the weaker life, and what with 
the lad’s sick alienation for the moment from 
his ordinary friends and occupations, Anderson 
reigned supreme, often clearly to his own 
trouble and embarrassment. Had it not been 
for Philip, Portman Square would have seen 
him but seldom. That Elizabeth knew with a 
sharp certainty, dim though it might be to her 
mother. But as it was, the boy’s tragic clinging 
to his new friend governed all else, simply 
because at the bottom of each heart, unrecog- 
nized and unexpressed, lurked the same fore- 
boding, the same fear of fears. 


2393 The tragic clinging was also, alack, a tragic 
selfishness. Philip had a substantial share of 
that quick perception which in [Elizabeth became 
something exquisite and impersonal, the source 
of all high emotions. When Delaine had first 
suggested to him ‘fan attachment” between 
Anderson and his sister a hundred impressions 
of his own had emerged to verify the statement 
and aggravate his wrath; and when Anderson 
had said ‘fa man of my history is not going to 
ask your sister to marry him” Philip perfectly 
understood that but for the history the attempt 
would have been made. Anderson was, there- 
fore—most unreasonably and presumptuously 

in love with Elizabeth; and as to Elizabeth, 
the indications here also were not lost upon 
Philip. It was all very amazing, and he wished, 
to use his phrase to his mother, that it would 
“‘work off.’ But, whether or no, he could not 
do without Anderson—if Anderson was to be 
had. He threw him and Elizabeth together 
recklessly, trusting to Anderson’s word and un- 
able to resist his own craving for comfort and 
distraction. 

The days passed on, days so charged with feel- 
ing for Elizabeth that they could only be met at 
all by a kind of resolute stillness and self-control. 
Philip was very dependent on the gossip his 
mother and sister brought him from the world 
outside. Elizabeth, therefore, to please him, 
went into society as usual and forgot her heart- 
aches for her brother and for herself as best she 
could. Outwardly she was much occupied in 
doing all that could be done—socially and even 
politically—for Anderson and Mariette. She 
had power and she used it. The two friends 
found themselves the oLject of one of those 
sudden cordialitics that open all doors, even the 
most difficult, and run like a warm wave through 
London society. 


983 Mariette remaincd, tl 
spectator 


roughout, the ironic 


friendly on hi own terms, but 





entirely rejecting, often, the terms offered him 
tacitly or openly by his English acquaintance 
‘*Your ways are not mine—your ideals are 


not mine; God forbid the y should be!” he 
seemed to be constantly saying ‘But we hap 
pen to be oxen bound under the same yoke and 
dragging the same plow. No gush, please! 
but at the same time no ill will! Loyal to your 
loyalties? Oh, yes—quite sufficiently—so long 
as you don’t ask us to let it interfere with our 
loyalty to our own! Don’t be such fools as to 
expect us to take much interest in your Imperial 
orgies. But we’re all right! Only let us alone! 
we're all right!” 

Such seemed to be the voice of this queer, 
kindly, satiric personality. London generally 
falls into the arms of those who flout her; and 
Mariette, with his militant Catholicism, his con- 
tempt for English governing ideals, became the 
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To Keep Your Floors Beautiful 


Every woman knows how annoying it is to have un- 
sightly spots, water stains, dirt stains and foot-tracks spoil 
the beauty of her floors, stairs and woodwork. They ruin 
the beauty of her entire home. 

Will you test, at our expense, 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor 


the only preparation for immediately removing all these discolorations? With 
Johnson's Kleen Floor any woman can keep her floors bright and clean—like new. 

Simply dampen a cloth with Kleen Floor and rub it over the floor. Instantly, 
all spots, stains and discolorations disappear — without the slightest injury to the 
finish. Johnson’s Kleen Floor rejuvenates the finish ~ brings back its original 
beauty — greatly improves the appearance of all floors, whether finished with 
Shellac, Varnish or other preparations. 

Johnson’s Kleen Floor is quickly applied — two hours is ample time in which 
to thoroughly clean the floor, wax it and replace the rugs. 


We want to send you, free, sample bottle of Johnson’s 
Kleen Floor and a package of Johnson’s Wax to 
be used after Kleen Floor is applied 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives the floors that soft, lustrous, 
artistic polish which does not show heel-marks or scratches and 
to which dust and dirt do not adhere. 

It is ideal for polishing woodwork, furniture, pianos, etc. 
All that is necessary is to occasionally apply it with a cloth, 







Kleen Floor and Prepared Wax, together with 
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and then bring to a polish with a dry cloth. . 
0 5 Your floors receive harder wear than any other part RAs Johnson 
HNSO of your wookwork, hence require special treatment. Le 
Ky Kleen Floor will keep them always in perfect ee & Son 
condition. ¥ . . 
EEN FLoor We want to send you, free, prepaid, samples of our ‘ Racine, Wis. 


sn J f Taccept your FREE 
_ the latest edition of our handsomely oe offer of samples of 
illustrated book on the ‘‘ Proper ae lec ree ; 
Treatment of Floors, Woodwork (oy : Johnson “i Kleen Floor 
and Furniture.’’ We attach a ¢g and I repared W ax, also 
coupon for your convenience + booklet, Edition I * ] 1.J.4 
S c jJ of on Ilome Beautifying. 
a agree to test the samples: 
. = ohnson o and, if I find them satisfactory, 
& Son will ask my dealer to supply me. 
Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Name 
Finishing 
a's 
Authorities.”’ 
Addre:s 








ookies, Ginger Cakes and 


Jumbles—are so much better made with Karo. 


Karo is a pure and wholesome syrup that blends 
naturally with other foods. It makes 
the best sweetening for sauces, 

pies and puddings. 


aI" O 


CORN SYRUP 


Eat it on 
Griddle Cakes 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 


% Send your name on a post card 
for Karo Cook Book—fifty pages 
including thirty perfect recipes 
for home candy-making. 





Use it for 
Ginger-Bread 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


Dept. A 
P. O. Box 161 New York 











NOT in any MILK TRUST 


Original and Genuine 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Rich milk and malted grain extract in powder 
A quick lunch 





Others are Imitations —Ask for Horlick’s — Everywhere 
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ARE Callum 
Silk Hosiery 


affords the richness and com- 
fort of silk at almost the price 
of lisle, and with equal dura- 
bility. Every pair has our 


Guarantee Envelope 


which insures you against any 
defect in material and manu- 
facture—also contains matched 
silk thread for mending. 


You cannot duplicate, in durability 
and appearance, anywhere, at any 
price, our No. 201, very thin and 
fine gauze for evening wear; and our 
Nos. 113 (No. 153 companion in 
white and all colors) and 122 in 
black, for general use. 

Please let us know if your dealer does not 
have our stockings, giving us his name, and 
we will see that you are supplied. 

e would like to send you a free book- 
let, ** Through My Lady’s Ring,” which 
shows the why of the McCallum Guarantee. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY CO. 


Northampton, Mass. 


Largest Producers of Silk Hosiery 
in the World 
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BEAUTIES OF SPRING | 


| are the women, everywhere, whose skin is 
smooth and velvety, unmarred by the lines 
of time or by exposure to wind and sun. 
They are the users of Lablache. Ther com- 
plexions rival in delicacy of 


coloring the fragrant blos- 

som of the peach. Lablache 

is pureand harmless, and , 

everadelight to its users. 

Refuse Substitutes. They 

may be dangerous. Flesh, 

White, Pink, or Cream, 50c.a 

box, of druggists or by mail. 

Send 10c. for sample box. z, 
BEN. LEVY CoO. 


French Perfumers 
Dept.A, 125 Kingston St. 
Boston, Mass. 


























Kvery woman who attempts to make 


a dress 
vr shirt waist immediately discovers how diffi- 
cult it is to obtain a good fit by the usual 
**trying-on-method’’ with herself for the 
model and a looking-glass with which to see 
liow it fits, at the back. 


‘*HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms’’ 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of dress- 
making at once easy and satisfactory. This 
form can be adjusted to 50 different shapes 
and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also made 
longer or shorter at the waist line and form 


raised or lowered to 
length. Very easily 


suit any desired skirt 
adjusted, cannot get out 


of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co, 
Dept. P., 30 W. 32d St., New York ) 

















Are Worth 
Studying 
This example of our work (see 172) is but one of hun- 
dreds in our books of plans, giving views, sizes, etc. 


100 Small Cot.andBung. .50|226 Catg. $2000 to $2500 $1.00 

98 Catg. $800 to$1200 .50/191 ‘' $2500 to $3000 $1.00 
136 ‘' $1200 to $1600 $1.00)207 ‘‘ 
186 ‘* $1600 to$2000 $1.00/172 ‘‘ $4000and up’d $1.00 
56 Plans of Duplexes, Double Houses, Flats, etc. $1.00 


THE KEITH C0., Architects, itinncapois, Mina. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


DE LONG CO. 
HAIR PINS 


Perfectly finished; in gold, silver or 
black; with the famous twist that 
holds and never a 2 


| Delone 2 | 


JET Se | 
Ww S | 


THEDELONS: = AND EYE Conpany A 
SS ee eit te ie 
Ask your dealer for the package 


with the white band. 
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Send for Samples. 


THE DE LONG HOOK & EYE CO. 
Philadelphia 


“Sweet Dreams of Home” »"-:'*:: 


Englemann, composer of ‘‘ Melody of Love,’’ Etc. 
Sample copy (including our celebrated catalogs) 
postpaid 10c. Regular price 50c 
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ion, 


HOUSE PLANS Originality | 


$3000 to $4000 $1.00 | 






M. WITMARK & SONS, "75 Witmark Bldg., N. Y. City 
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LADY MERTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97) 


fashion. As for Anderson, the contact with 
English Ministers and men of affairs had but 
carried on the generous process of development 
that Nature had designed for a strong man. 
Whereas in Mariette the vigorous, self-confident 
English world—based on the Protestant idea 
—produced a bitter and profound irritation, 
Anderson seemed to find in that world something 
ripening and favoring that brought out all 
the powers—the intellectual powers at least— 
of his nature. He did his work admirably; 
left the impression of ‘‘a coming man” on a 
great many leading persons interested in the 
relations between England and Canada; and 
when, as often happened, Elizabeth and he 
found themselves at the same dinner-table she 
would watch the changes in him that a larger 
experience was bringing about, with a heart half 
proud, half miserable. As for his story, which 
was very eommonly known in general society, 
it only added to his attractions. Mothers who 
were under no anxiety lest he might want to 
marry their daughters murmured the facts of 
his unlucky provenance to each other and then 
the more eagerly asked him to dinner. 


2383 Meanwhile, for Elizabeth, life was one long 
debate which left her often at night exhausted 
and spiritless. The shock of their first meeting 
at Martindale, when all her pent-up yearning 
and vague expe ctation had been met and crushed 
by the silent force of the man’s unaltered will, 
had passed away. She understood him better. 
The woman who is beloved penetrates to the 
fact through all the disguises that a lover may 
attempt. Elizabeth knew well that Anderson 
had tones and expressions for her that no other 
woman could win from him; and looking back 
to their conversation at the Glacier House she 
realized, night after night, in the silence of wake- 
ful hours, the fullness of his confession, together 
with the strength of his recoil from any preten- 
sion to marry her. 

Yes, he loved her, and his mere anxiety—now 
and as things stood—to avoid any extension 
or even repetition of their short-lived intimacy 
only betrayed the fact the more eloquently. 
Moreover, he had re ason—good reason—to 
think, as she often passionately reminded her- 
self, that he had touched her heart and that had 
the course been clear he might have won her. 

But—the course was not clear. From many 
signs she understood how deeply the humilia- 
tion of the scene at Sicamous had entered into 
a proud man’s blood. Others might forget; he 
remembered. Moreover, that sense of respon- 
sibility—partial responsibility at least—for his 
father’s guilt and degradation of which he had 
spoken to her at Glacier had, she perceived, 
gone deep with him. It had strengthened a 
stern and melancholy view of life, inclining him 
to turn away from personal joy to an exclusive 
concern with public duties and responsibilities. 

And this whole temper had, no doubt, been 
increased by his perception of the Gaddesdens’ 
place in English society. He dared not—he 
would not—ask a woman so reared in the best 
that England had to give, now that he under 
stood what that best might be, to renounce 
it all in favor of what he had to offer. He 
realized that there was a generous weakness in 
her own heart on which he might have played. 
But he would not play; his fixed intention was 
to disappe: . as soon as possible from her life, 
and it was his honest hope that she would m: arry 
in her own world and forget him. In fact he 
was the prey of a kind of moral terror that here 
also, as in the case of his father, he might make 
some ghastly’ mistake, pursuing his own will 
under the guise of love, as he had once pursued 
it under the guise of re ‘tribution - -to Elizabeth’s 
hurt and his own remorse. 


22393 All this Elizabeth understood more or less 
plainly. Then came the question—granted the 
Situation, how was she to deal with it? Just 
as he surmised that he could win her if he would 
she, too, believed that were she merely to set 
herself to prove her own love and evoke his 
she could probably break down his resistance. 
A woman knows her own power. Feverishly 
Elizabeth was sometimes on the point of put- 
ting it out, of so provoking and appealing to the 
passion she divined as to bring him, whether he 
would or no, to her feet. 

But she hesitated. She, too, felt the respon- 
sibility of his life, as he of hers. Could she 
really do this thing?—not only begin it, but 
carry it through without repentance and without 
recoil ? 

She made herself look steadily at this E nglish 
spectacle with its luxurious complexity, its 
concentration within a small space of all the 
delicacies of sense and soul, its command of a 
rich European tradition in which art and litera- 
ture are living streams springing from fathomless 
depths of life. Could she, whose every fiber 
responded so perfectly to the stimulus of this 
environment, who up till now— but for moments 
of revolt—had been so happy and at ease in 
it, could she wrench herself from it—put it 
behind her—and adapt herself to quite another, 
without, so to speak, losing herself and half her 


value, whz itever that might be, as a human 
being? 
As we know she had already asked herself 


the question in some fashion under the shadow 
of the Rockies. But to handle it in London 
was a more pressing and poignant affair. It was 
partly the characteristic question of the modern 
woman—jealous, as women have never been 
before in the world’s history, on behalf of her 
own individuality. But Elizabeth put it still 
more in the interests of her pure and passionate 
feeling for Anderson. He must not—he should 
not—run any risks in loving her! 


ss On a certain night early in December 
Elizabeth had been dining at one of the great 
houses of London. Anderson, too, had been 
there. The dinner party, held in a famous room 
paneled with full-length Van Dycks, had been 
of the kind that only London can show, since 
only i “4 England is society at once homogeneous 
enough and open enough to provide it. In this 
house, also, the best traditions of an older 
régime still prevailed, and its gatherings recalled 
—not without some conscious effort on the part 
of the hostess—the days of Holland House and 
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The White Fabric 
of Quality 
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The new, wonderfully beautiful, 


@ 
i clusive fabric. 

Made of the finest of cotton—with a linen-like appear- 
ance and “feel.” 
You will be delighted with the fineness of the texture of LINAIRE, 


and charmed by its pleasing, snowy brilliancy, which you have never seen 
before except in the most expensive linens. 


Yes, it washes beautifully. 

In comparison with LINAIRE the ordinary cotton fabrics sink into insignificance. 
They do not have its beautiful gloss. They are not so sheer and strong as LINAIRE. 
So choose LINAIRE. 

LINAIRE is the shirtwaist material. You should have a number of LINAIRE 


’ waists—plain ones and fancy designs too. Use LINAIRE for dresses, children’s 
frocks and lingerie. 


Of course, we make LINAIRE in fancy designs, and they show smart effects in 
stripes and new combinations of stripes and figures which are especiallymodish this season. 

Certainly, there are substitutes at your dealer's. 
I Discard them all. 

Demand LINAIRE and remember every letter in the name. 

Look for “ LINAIRE” on the selvage in blue. 

Buy of your dealer. We will send you free samples if you will send us your 
dealer's name. White, 30" to 38" wide, 15c to 50c per yard 

Fancy, 28" to 31" wide, 25c to 50c per yard 


LINAIRE is one of the famous Crestaire group of fabrics. 
BURCH, BAILEY & CO. 10-12 Thomas Street, New York City 
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Most good stores have Kenyon’ 
Coats in stock. Should you not find 

them at your dealer’, select from our Style 
Book the Coats you would like to see and we 
will send them to your dealer on approval. 


He | 
You can 

















Tell your dealer about this advertisement. 
will be glad to get these coats for you. 
surely find the very coat you want. 


KENYON COATS ARE MADE IN THREE DISTINCT TYPES 


Rain Coats, impervious to water, include Ken-reign Triple- 
ply Slip-On coats, two fabrics with rubber between, but 
astonishingly light and suitable for summer wear; rubber- 
ized silks and satins with other rubberized fabrics for varied 
uses. $10 to $30. 


ene 


Cloth Utility Coats, rain-proofed, for 
sports and summer outings in cool places, 
offer a protective garment you will use 
more than any -other coat you ever 
owned. $10 to $40. 


Summer Coats and Capes, Bathing 
Capes and other Specialties, with the very 
latest designs in Motoring Coats and 
Dusters. $3 to $30. 

The Kenyon Styles are the acknowledged 
standard for outer garments, complete, varied, 
thoroughly representative of the latest fashion. 

New fabrics are shown in Vigoreux, French 
Serges, Prunella Cloth, Diagonals, Home- / 
spun, Fancy Worsteds, etc., including the-~’ 
latest shades and colors for the season. 


Sold at Good Stores. Look for the Kenyon Label. 
Style Book and Samples Free. 


As we make coats for both Men and Women, please say which 
you want. We will see that you are supplied. 


C. KENYON COMPANY 


23 Union Square, New York { W holesale ; 200 Jackson Boulevard, Chicage 
611 Washington St, Boston { Salesrooms } 132 Sansome St., San Francisce 
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“T want every reader of the Ladies’ Home Jou 
The FREE Sewing Machine” 
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he FREE Sewing Machine 
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HE announcement of this new sew- 

ing machine —the highest grade ma- 

chine yet sold at a moderate price 
has met with a wonderful response. 


The plain fact stories we have been 
publishing in the leading Women’s Maga 
zines about The FREE have entirely upset 
the prevailing idea that it i 
pay an exorbitant price 
chine of highest merit. 

With its dozens of splendid improve- 
ments over all other sewing machines ‘The 
FREE has swiftly swept the country. ‘The 
readiness with which the leading stores 
have accepted The FREE Sewing Machine 
as the bes 


necessary to 
for a sewing ma 


made me more 
than ever. 


st in the world has 
enthusiastic over its merit 


OTHSCHILD & Company, Chicago’ 
great store, in ‘The Chicago 
‘Tribune 


‘In The FREE Sewing Machine 
we offer the most phenomenal ma 
terpiece that it has ever 
fortune to know about. 


] 
ourseive 


said 


been our 
We place 


5, Our -reputation, and our 


The dealers whose names follow, represent millions of dollars of capital and the best brains in the mercantile world. 
That each of them are our representatives in their city for The FREE is convincing proof of its superiority. 
And remember, we back to the fullest extent The FREE Sewing Machine sold by them and by our local dealer in your town. 





( r ¢ ( w Y . ng Machine Ce St. Lou Mo. J. R. Holleman, ¢ t ( raska Cycle Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
l.. Bamberger & ¢ h I Haverty Furniture Ce avannah, G I. Richter &$ nport, Ta. Schipper & Block, Peoria, IIL 
Lit I I adelphia, I I ps & Buttorf Mfg. ¢ Nasi ©, Te (;rand Dept. Store, s Moine la Enterprise Furn. Co., St. Joseph, Mc 
! W Hengerer ¢ Buff Y I hizer-Sy Furn. ¢ lopek k French & Bassett i, Minn. Wr. F. Elwess, St. Paul, Minn. 
R & ¢ I Denver Sewing Machine Co., Denver, Colo I m Fu Worth, Tex. Ihe Fair, Cincinnati, O. 
The Ba ( ( oO I New York Store, Indianapolis, Ind. J Dry G Co., Kansas City, Mo. Phe Orcutt Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
I Mor oO F. A. Maneg Reading, Pa Brown ‘Trading Co noxville, Tenn. Johnston Hatcher Co., Springfield, IL. 
} r & John Stewart & ( Ba M Bry-Block Mer Co., Memphis, Tenn. J. W. Evans, San Francisco, Calif 
Hunt & Hunter St & ‘J s, Whe ng, W.V Rudge & Guenzel Co., Lincoln, Nebr. A. J. Pommer, Sacramento, Calif 
EK. W. Edwar ! H. J. Mitcl & Co Atlanta, Ga McCurdy g. Co., Louisville, Ky. W. E. Allen, San Jose, Calif. 
The Hunter, ‘Tuppen Culpepper Bros., Augusta, Ga. Gimbel Bros., Milwaukee, Wis. Bullock’s, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Winegar Furnitu lich J. B. Hurley, Birmingham, Ala. Powers Merc. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. J. S. Crane, Portland, Ore. 
NOTE TO DEALERS: Progressive dealers everywhere are snapping up the local agency for The FREE. It may be 


whole establishment back of this 
wonderful machine without qualifi- 
cation. It’s perfect, absolutely per- 
fect. We challenge anyone to show 
us the smallest detail in which it 
could be improved. ‘Wonderful, 
wonderful” is what everyone 

who sees it at our department.”’ 


Says 


UR dealers in all parts of the coun- 
try are now holding’ continuous 
demonstrations of The FREE. 

I want you to go and see it. 

See how beautiful it ts. 

See the 8 sets of Ball- Bearings that 
make ‘The FREE the lightest running of 
all machines. 

See the wonderful ‘* Rotoscillo”” move- 
ment which combines the simplicity and 
ease of the long shuttle with the speed and 
smoothness of the round bobbin machines. 

See the automatic tension release 
that enables you to stitch the Aeaviest cloth 


or the thinnest mull at the rate of 200 
stitches a minute. 
See the dozens of other convenient 


improvements of The FREE. 





Sy that your territory is still unoccupied. If so we would like to hear from you with a view to establishing an exclusive agency. 


WANT you to see all this sothat you 
will prove to your own satisfaction just 
as our dealers have done that ‘The FREE 
possesses every one of the good points known 
toa sewing machine, has eliminated all of the 
bad ones and has many neve features besides. 
The FREE Sewing Machine carries an 
unlimited guarantee against defective con- 
struction. It is Insured for five years 
against fire, damage by water and breakage 
(including breakage of needles and of parts 
damaged in moving). 
. - 


“O and see The FREE, we don’t ask 
you to buy, we want you to look 

SS it will sell itself, 

Write me personally and [ will tell you 
the name of our dealer in your town and 
send you a letter of introduction to him 
which will entitle you to special considera 
tion. I will also mail you at once a copy 
of my beautiful and interesting book ‘In 
the Day’s Work.’’ 


eo . 


FREE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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An Ideal Plan of Home Decoration 


HE colored illustrations here shown are 

three of twelve colored plates included 

in a portfolio entitled “An Ideal Plan 
of Home Decoration.’’ ‘This portfolio has 
been designed and published by the Decora- 
tive Department of The Sherwin-Williams 
Co., and will be sent free on request. 


In designing this ‘“‘Ideal Plan’”’ for the pur- 
pose of showing the colors, treatment and 
finishes used in the Exterior and Interior 
decorating, particular pains were taken to select 
an average house—not one that had any special 
or remarkable architectural advantage. 


For instance, the bedroom shown upon this 
pageis anaverage room, with square, unbroken 
wall spaces and simple window arrangement. 
The entire charm of the room is due to the 
color of the woodwork, walls, ceiling, floors 
and the harmonious hangings, rugs and other 
furnishings. 

This means that if you have a bedroom, not 
otherwise attractive, it can be made so by 


** Stencils and Stencil Materials *’ is the title of a little book which tells how to decorate with stencils. 


following the Sherwin-Williams specifications 
for decorating that room. The more attractive 
the room the better these decorations will look. 


“AN IDEAL PLAN OF HOME 
DECORATION” isa complete plan. ‘Two 
color schemes for the exterior are shown, one 
a view from the front and the other from the 
rear or garden side of the house. Complete 
painting specifications are given for produc- 
ing the effects shown. 

Each room of the house is shown in color 
and specifications are given, not only for wood- 
work, walls, floors and ceilings, but also for 
hangings, rugs, stencils and furniture. “here 
are four bedrooms and two bathrooms. The 
color schemes will apply with equal effect to an 
old house done over or to a new house just built. 
Everyone who is building or redecorating 
will find something valuable in this portfolio. 

Anyone building a new house or decorating 
an old one, can secure these very helpful 
suggestions free by writing for them. By 


accepting our decorative suggestions you are 
not obliged to use Sherwin-Williams products. 

BUT, you cannot secure the same good results, 
either as to color or durability, unless you do use 
the Sherwin-Williams products. 

The Sherwin-Williams Decorative Depart- 
ment is prepared to offer special suggestions 
to anyone who will send blue-prints, plans 
or photographs of the house he is building, 
remodeling or redecorating. 

We take this method of showing the uses 
of Sherwin-Williams Paints and Varnishes 
because we know that no one can become 
acquainted with the many Sherwin-Williams 
products for treating surfaces without being 
impressed, not only with their beauty, but 
also with their utility. 

We make every kind of finish that is used 
in or outside of a house or any other build- 
ing. Therefore, we are absolutely unhampered 
in our suggestions, indicating in each case 
the best finish to produce the desired result. 


It is sent free. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS EVARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to Decorative Department, 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE HOME 


DECORATOR HAVE 


YOUR HOME 
SANITARY 
AND IN 
PERFECT TASTE 


HYGIENIC 
KALSO MINE 
cote Qdama Wing sis38 


“Home Decorator” FREE 
Get this helpful book. Gives 


many artistic schemes in 
colors for each room. 
Hygienic Kalsomine adds 
style, beauty and sanitation to 
every wall. Will not peel 
nor rub off, goes furthest, 
looks best and lasts longest. 

Ask your dealer or write us. 


Dept. 24 ADAMS & ELTING CO. Chicago 
Look for our Ad-el-ite 


advertisement in this issue. 





















TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
THE NEW PERFUME 
Goes 50 Times as far as 

Ordinary Perfume 


Made by a new secret process. A single 
drop diffuses the odor of more than a bushel 
of blossoms. Contains no alcohol. Costs 
more than gold of equal weight, and yet 
you can get 


A Bottle for $1.50 That Will 


st For Months 









at druggists or sent postpaid Send 

te" 4 check, stamps, currency, money order 
es ss lea| 4 odors: Lily of Valley, Violet, Rose, 
eA Crabapple. Packed in turned and pol- 

©. | ished maple wood case. If you do not 


! Ki i 
a , 


think it the finest perfume you ever used 
ve will return your mone 


| fee % SAMPLES FREE 
= ee fo anyone who names their druggist 
exact size of sorte PAUL RIEGER, 155 First St., San Francisco 














Stains and varnishes in 
VS one operation Floors, 
Furniture, Woodwork. 
Brings out the natural 
grain. Easy to apply; 
very durable. Ask your 
dealer. 


ORIGINAL 
mm ANDONLY 
REAL 


"VARNISH Se 




















Carpenter - Morton Co. 
Boston, Mass. 














FINEST IN 


ROSE the WORLD 


Our new Rose, Jeanette Heller, is the ideal gar- 
den rose, strong and healthy; a light blush-pink, 
beaut ifully shadec i Plan your Rose garden now. 
Heller’ 8 Roses are famous all over America. 
Write to-day fora FREE copy of our new book, 

“ he of the Garden.”’ It will help you to 
avoid failure. We pay expressage on allorders. 


» Heller Brothers Co. American 
Box 1, New Castle, Beauty 
Indiana Specialists 








3) _—— Does Your Granite pisn 
S) — Hot Water Bag Leak ? 


« MENDE TS 


They mend all leaks in all utensils —tin, 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 
= etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Any one can 
ise them: fit any surface; three million in use 
Send for sample package. 10« Complete package 
assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co.,Box 100, Amsterdam,N.Y. 
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Send today for booklet giving full par- 
ticulars as to prices, shipping, etc. 


ALEXANDER ALLEN, 426 PEARL ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs, All Steel. 
Handsome, cheaperthan 
wood, more durable. Special 
prices to churches and ceme- 
teries. Don’t buy a fence until 
you get our free catalog. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
408 North &t., Kokomo, Ind. 


REED, "READ, READE, REID 


“ 
ee, * now in preparation; atthe sd ible record; 
7 ¢ 
tion ; om y one current; none other for a genera- 
ae - Charles A. L. Reed, Editor. Send for pro- 
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should have 
HOUSEWIVES this great Step Saver | 
This table on wheels, 31 inches high, moves easily any- | 
where. Price $10, delivered ; $12 to Pacific Coast. 

WHEEL-TRAY CO., 435 J West 61st Place, Chicago | 





LADY MERTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


Lady Palmerston. To its smaller dinner par- 
ties, which were the object of so many social 
ambitions, nobody was admitted who could not 
bring a personal contribution. Dukes had no 
more claim than other people; but as most of 
the twenty-eight were blood relations of the 
house, and some Dukes are agreeable, they took 
their turn. Cabinet Ministers, Viceroys, Am- 
bassadors, mingled with the men of letters and 
affairs. There was, indeed, a certain old- 
fashioned measure in it all. To be merely notori- 
ous—even though you were amusing—was not 
passport enough. 

The hostess—a beautiful, tall woman with 
the brow of a child, a quick intellect and an 
amazing experience of life—created around her 
an atmosphere that was really the expression of 
her own personality: fastidious, and yet eager; 
cold, and yet steeped in intellectual curiosities 
and passions. Under the mingled stimulus and 
restraint of it men and women brought out the 
best that was in them. The talk was good, 
and nothing—neither the last violinist nor the 
latest danseuse—was allowed to interfere with 
it. And while the dress and jewels of the 
women were generally what a luxurious capital 
expects and provides you might often find some 
little girl in a dyed frock—with courage, charm 
and breeding—the center of the scene. 


S$ Elizabeth, in white and wearing some fine 
jewels which had been her mother’s, had found 
herself placed on the left of her host, with an 
ex-Viceroy of India on her other hand. Ander- 
son, who was on the opposite side of the table, 

watched her animation and the homage that 
was eagerly paid her by the men around her. 
Those, indeed, who had known her of old were 
of opinion that whereas she had always been an 
agreeable companion Lady Merton had now for 
some mysterious reason blossomed into a beauty. 
Some kindling change had passed over the small 
features. Delicacy and reserve were still there, 
but interfused now with a shimmering and trans- 
forming brightness, as though some flame within 
leaped intermittently to sight. 

Elizabeth more than held her own with the 
ex-Viceroy, who was a person of brilliant parts, 
accustomed to be flattered by women. She 
did not flatter him, and he was reduced in the 
end to making those efforts for himself which 
he generally expected other people to make for 
him. Elizabeth’s success with him drew the 
attention of several other persons at the table 
besides Anderson. The ex-Viceroy was a bach- 
elor and one of the great partis of the day. 
What could be more fitting than that Elizabeth 
Merton should carry him off to the discomfiture 
of innumerable intriguers ? 


x$$ After dinner Elizabeth waited for Anderson 
in the magnificent gallery upstairs where the 
guests of the evening party were beginning to 
gather and the musicians were arriving. When 
he came she played her usual fairy godmother’s 
part: introducing him to this person and that, 
creating an interest in him and in his work wher- 
ever it might be useful to him. It was under- 
stood that she had met him in Canada and that 
he had been useful to the poor, delicate brother. 
No other idea entered in. That she could have 
any interest in him for herself would have seemed 
incredible to this world looking on. 

‘‘T must slip away,” said Anderson presently 
in her ear; ‘‘I promised to look in on Philip 
if possible. And tomorrow I fear I shall be 
too busy.” 

And he went on to tell her his own news of 
the day—that the conference would be over 
sooner than he supposed, and that he must get 
back to Ottawa without delay to report to the 
Canadian Ministry. That afternoon he had 
written to take his passage for the following 
week 

It seemed to her that he faltered in telling 
her: and as for her the crowd of uniformed or 
jeweled figures around them hecame to her, as 
he spoke, a mere meaningless confus sion. She 
was only conscious of him and of the emotion 
which at last he could not hide. 

She quietly said that she would soon follow 
him to Portman Square, and he went away. 

A few minutes afterward Elizabeth said good 
night to her hostess and emerged upon the gal- 
lery running around the fine Italianate hall which 
occupied the center of the house. Hundreds of 
people were hanging over the balustrading of 
the gallery, watching the guests coming and 
going on the marble staircase which occupied 
the center of the hall. 

Elizabeth’s slight figure lowly descended. 

“‘Pretty creature!” said one old General, 
looking down upon ‘her. ‘You remember? 
she was a Gaddesden of Martindale. She has 
been a widow a long time now. Why doesn’t 
some one carry her off ?” 


9383 Meanwhile, Elizabeth, as she went down 
dreamily from step to step, her eyes bent 
apparently upon the crowd which filled all the 
spaces of the great, pictorial house, was conscious 
of one of those transforming impre ssions which 
represent the sudden uprush and consummation 
in the mind of some obscure and long-continued 
process. 

One moment she saw the restless scene below 
her—the diamonds, the uniforms, the blaze of 
electric light, the tapestries on the walls, the 
handsome faces of men and women—the next 


it had been wiped out; the prairies unrolled 
before her; she beheld a green, boundless land 
invaded by an irage ot sunny w ater; s¢ attered 
through it, the white farms; above it, a vast 
dome of sky, with summer clouds in glistening 
ranks climbing the steep of blue; and at the 
horizon’s edge, a line of snowpeaks. Her soul 
leaped within her. It was as thou gh she felt 


the freshness of the prairie wind upon her cheek 
while the call of that distant lan d Anderson’s 
country—its simpler life, its undetermined fates, 
beat through her heart. 

And as she answered to it there was no sense 
of renunciation. She was denying no old affec- 
tion, deserting no ancient loyalty. Old and new: 
she seemed to be the child of both, gathering 
them both into her breast. 

Yet, practically, what was going to happen 
to her she did not know. She did not say to 


herself: ‘‘It is all clear and I am going to 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 
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OU want to be sure of your figure under all 
Wear a Kabo Corset. 
Parisian guidance in style and the 
best workmanship in manufacture. 
Kabos are first with every new style; 
you may feel sure of this. 
Durable and comfortable. 
Prices $5.00 to $1.00. 


Send for our beautiful book 


‘Kabo Fashions’? A, and our book 
How to put on a corset.” 


on 1910 styles, ‘ 
of instructions ‘‘ 


Kabo Corset Company, Chicago 
Makers of Kabo and LeRéve Corsets 
Copyright 1910 Kabo Corset Co 
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Wright’s Silver Cream will retain the rich, 
with amazingly little work. 
It is non-gritty, non-acid, cannot injure the hands or the silver in any way. 


for use, convenient and reliable. 





How to Destroy or Preserve Silverware 


Plan No. 1. Wash daily with soapy hot water (which can- 
not remove tarnish). 
(the hard rubbing needed to remove the accumulated tarnish 
will wear away a considerable portion of the silver). ‘The 
general results are: The silver looks bright for about 
two weeks and gets worn out long before it should. 


Polish the silver only twice a year 


2. Clean daily (or at the utmost 


weekly) with WRIGHT’S SILVER CREAM. This 


WRIGHT 


RY/A 7 (REAM: 


© © @e @ @ eo TRADE MAQKe ee ee eo eo add years to 


will absolutely 
eee keep the sil- 
ver looking 
as though it 
were brand 
new and will 


its wear. 
full lustre of newness on silver and do it 


It makes the care of silver a pastime instead of drudgery. 


It is ready 


Good for gold, cut-glass, marble, etc. 


ASK YOUR DEALER, BUT INSIST ON GETTING THE GENUINE WRIGHT’S SILVER CREAM 


Write for asample jar and a book “How to Care for Silverware.” 
WRIGHT’S SILVER CREAM. 25c and 50c¢ ajar. 


“grocers and druggists carry 


Seven thousand jewelers, 


J. A. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 70 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 
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PROVES 77, DRESS SHIELDS 
ARE THE BEST 








NGRAVED 


The name “Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
ciated lor a generation with the highest quality 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices 


VERT T 


EDDING 





ps tional 100, $2.00: deliv 
ered anywhere in the United States. 


ADDEY 





ARDS 


Samples upon request. On 1k 
on Wedding Etiquette f RI i 
Address, 2 South Lith Street 
RICHMOND 
eVIRGINIA. 







raved Invitations. $7.00; 
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Petticoats 


Every Petticoat 

Guaranteed 
Don’t judge these pet- 
ticoats by their price. 
Their style, durability and 
beauty make them truly 
high class garments; they have genuine quality 
in every thread. Made of selected Hydegrade 
Fabrics; all details of tailoring supervised by 
us, and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

Every Hydegrade $1.00 Petticoat bears a purple 
label with $1.00 woven in silk. Insist upon seeing it. 








§[09[tydegrade 


TeA0E MAeK) 





REG.U S PaT. OFF 


The New Hydegrade $1.00 Spring Models embody all the latest 
designs in fascinating colorings and rich stripes. Don’t buy a 
petticoat until you see them. 

If not at dealer's, do not accept a substitute. Write giving 
dealer's name; we'll see that you're supplied. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. 








fpfemores 


Shoe Polishes 


meet every requirement for cleans- \ 
ing and polishing Men’s, Women’s and | | 
Children’s Shoes of all kinds and colors. | | 


They Beautify and | 
| 






Preserve the Leather 


Do not soil the clothing or grow gummy. 
Finest in Quality Largest in Variety 
66 99 combination for cleansing and 
an y Bo lishing russet or tan shoes, 
5c. “‘Star’’ size, 1Oc. 


For Women’s and Fr le s Shoes use 


“Gilt Edge” 


The only black dressing that posi- 
tively contains oil. Softens and 
=, and imparts a beautiful 
ustre. Its use saves time, labor and 

brushes, as it 


ass §Shines without Brushing 
aut EDGi, ape ready. r Price, 25c 
BLACKEST COLOR French Gloss ’’ size, 10c 


sf “DURABLE If your dealer does not keep them 


send us his address and stamps for a 
full size package, 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 


20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
bx: Shoe Polishes in the World tilly 


The 
Tialeleeha-re 














Supporter 


|'Standard supporter forwomen. 
The improved loop absolutely 
prevents tearing the hose. 


| 
| 50 cts. to $1.50 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


If your dealer cannot Supply you, 
write us direct, Sending his name. 





Arthur Frankenstein & Co., 
51 4-S16 Broadway, New York. 









Y our choice of these hair goods specials 
sent on 10 days’ approval. 20 inch 
long real hair switch 85e. Natural 
wavy switch, 20 inches long, $1.50. 
Coronet braid, 32 inches long,$3.00, Lengths 
up to 36 inches in proportion. New fashion 
turban caps, 35¢e. Al} goods real human hair. 
Prices lower than elsewhere Send 3 prepaid 
orders and get your own FREE. Write for Hair 
Catalog and Beauty Book, free. 


Parisian Hair Co., 920 Security Bldg., Chicago 





LADY MERTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10!) 


marry George Anderson!” But what she knew 
at last was that there was no dull hindrance in 
herself, no cowardice in her own will; she was 
ready when life and Anderson should call her. 


m8 At ‘the foot of the stairs Mariette’ “ gaunt 
and spectacled face broke in upon her trance. 
He had just arrived as she was —— 

““You are off—so early?” he asked her re 
proachfully. 

sa | want to see Philip before he settles for the 
night.” 

‘*Anderson, too, meant to look in upon your 
brother.” 

‘*Yes?” said Elizabeth, vaguely conscious of 
her own reddening and of Mariette’s glance. 

‘*You have heard his news?” He drew her a 
little apart into the shelter of a stand of flowers. 
‘We both go next week. You—Lady Merton 
—have been our good angel—our Providence. 
Has he been saying that to you? All the same 
—ma collégue/—1 am disappointed in you!” 

Elizabeth’s eye wavered under his. 

‘‘We agreed, did we not?—at Glacier—on 
what was to be done next for our friend. Oh! 
don’t dispute! I laid it down—and you ac- 
cepted it. As for me, I have done nothing but 
pursue that object ever since—in my own way. 
And you, Madame?” 

As he stood over her, a lean, Don Quixotish 
figure, his long arms akimbo, Elizabeth’s flutter- 
ing, laugh broke out: 

‘Inquisitor! Good-night!” 

‘*Good-night—but—just a word! Anderson 
has done well here. Your public men say 
agreeable things of him. He will play your 
English game—your English Imperialist game— 
which I can’t play. But only if he is happy! 
—if the fire in him is fed. Consider! Is it not 
a patriotic duty to feed it?” 

And grasping her hand he looked at her with 
a gentle mockery that passed immediately into 
that sudden seriousness—that unconscious air 
of command —of which the man of interior life 
holds the secret. In his jests, even, he is still 
by natural gift the confessor, the director, since 
he sees evtrything as the mystic sees it, sub 
specie eternitatis. 

Elizabeth’s soft color came and went. But 
she made no reply—except it were through an 
imperceptible pressure of the hand holding her 
own. 


23 At that moment the ex-Viceroy, resplendent 
in his ribbon of the Garter, who was passing 
through the hall, perceived her, pounced upon 
her and insisted on seeing her ‘to her carriage. 

Mariette, as he mounted the staircase, watched 
the two figures disappear—smiling to himself. 

But on the way home the cloud of sisterly 
grief descended on Elizabeth. How could she 
think of herself when Philip was ill—suffering — 
threatened? And how would he bear the news 
of Anderson’s hastened departure ? 

As soon as she reached home she was told 
by the sleepy butler that Mrs. Gaddesden was 
in the drawing-room and that Mr. Anderson 
was still upstairs with Mr. Philip. 

As she entered the drawing-room her mother 
came running toward her with a stifled cry: 

‘‘Oh, Lisa, Lisa!” 

In terror Elizabeth caught her mother in her 
arms. 

‘*Mother!—is he worse ?” 

“No! Atleast, Barnett declares to me there 
is no real change. But he has made up his mind 
today that he will never get better. He told 
me so this evening just after you had gone, and 
Barnett could not satisfy him. He has sent for 
Mr. Robson.”” Robson was the family lawyer. 

The two women looked at one another in a 
pale despair. They had reached the moment 
when, in dealing with a sick man, the fictions of 
love drop away and the inexorable appears. 

‘“‘And now he’ll break his heart over Mr. 
Anderson’s going!” murmured the mother in 
an anguish. ‘‘I didn’t want him to see Philip 
tonight, but Philip heard his ring and sent 
down for him.” 

They sat looking at each other, hand in hand, 
waiting and listening. Mrs. Gaddesden mur- 
mured a broken report of the few words of 
conversation which rose now like a blank wall 
between all the past and this present; and 
Elizabeth listened, the diamonds in her hair and 
the folds of her satin dress glistening among the 
shadows of the half-lit room, the slow tears on 
her cheeks, 

At last a step descended. Anderson entered 
the room. 

‘*He wants you,” he said to Elizabeth as the 
two women rose. ‘‘] am afraid you must go to 
him.” 

The electric light immediately above him 
showed his frowning, shaken look. 

‘*He is so distressed by your going?” asked 
Elizabeth, trembling. 

Anderson did not answer, except to repeat 
insistently: 

‘You must gotohim. Idon’t, myself, think 
he is any worse—but 3s 

Elizabeth hurried away. Anderson sat down 
beside Mrs. Gaddesden and began to talk to 
her. 





396 W hen his sister entered his room Philip w was 
sitting up in an armchair near the fire looking 
so hectic, so death-doomed so young, that his 
sister ran to him in an agony: ‘‘ Darling Philip! 
—my precious Philip!—why did you want me? 
Why aren’t you asleep?” 

She bent over him and kissed his forehead, and 
then, taking his hand, she laid it against her 
cheek, caressing it tenderly. 

“‘’m not asleep—because I’ve had to think 
of a great many things,” said the boy in a firm 
tone. ‘‘Sit down, peony Elizabeth. For a 
few days past I’ve been pretty certain about 
myself—and tonight I screwed it out of Barnett. 
I haven’t said anything to you and Mother, but 
—well, the long and short of it is, Lisa, I’m 
not going to recover—that’s all nonsense—my 
heart’s too dicky—I’m going to die.” 

She protested with tears, but he impatiently 
asked her to be calm. ‘I’ve got to say some- 
thing—something important—and don’ t you 
make it harder, Elizabeth! I’m not going to 
get well, I tell you—and though I’m not of age 
—legally—yet do represent ph tliat am the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 103 





| this year are particularly appropriate for these. Just a simple 


| for yourself of its beauty of texture and color-charm. When you 


| to be coming in, Suesine is especially appropriate. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1910 


FASHION FAVORS SUESINE SILK 


Think of a sheer lustrous texture—not quite so sheer or delicate as 
silk-mull yet finer in its weave, and more adaptable in quality 
than the richest Chinese or Japanese Silk—and you’ll 
understand at once the charm of this exquisitely 
delicate fabric, called—Suesine 


You will find the Suesine Silk in the delicate shades very pretty for evening gowns, 
while in the rich darker colors you will find it an excellent material for those 
charming afternoon costumes which are being made this 
season. Many of the skirts show the addition of a pretty 
tunic, and Suesine is just the thing for these graceful 
draperies. Exquisitely soft in texture and-color, Suesine 
will lend itself delightfully to any and all of the newest 
fashions; it will be attractive whether gathered, plaited 
or tucked, and indeed for the smocking, which seems 















Young girls, for their informal parties, will be very 
much pleased with a new little dress made of the white 
or one of the light shades which are found in Suesine 
Silk. Sashes are to be worn a great deal this Spring and 
Summer on these simple little dresses, and these, too, 
may be made of Suesine. 


It is almost time to plan those commencement dresses which 
mean so much to the young high school graduate, and the styles 


little blouse waist, attached to a prettily gathered or shirred 
skirt, and how sweet the daughter will look if —and this is a 
large if —the dress is made of soft Suesine. 

The excessive cost in this extravagant age makes the ques- 
tion of all clothes so difficult to the majority of womankind, 
that to be told of an elegant, fashionable and inexpensive dress ma- 
terial of exquisite coloring will, indeed, be welcome news — Suesine 
Silk can be bought for only 47 % centsa yard. And as Suesine is in 
the height of fashion at this moment, the investment of a compar- 
atively small sum of money will prove of immense avail. 

If your storekeeper hasn’t Suesine, write to the makers for 
samples; they will send you 41 large and generous pieces of the 
material in different shades and colors, from which you can judge 





ask for these free samples give the name of the storekeeper with 
whom you deal and say whether or not he sells Suesine Silk — 
with the name on the edge — please be sure to give that informa- 
tion when you write. 

Suesine Silk is sold only through retail merchants. But if there 
is no Dealer near you who has Suesine Silk, all you need do is 
enclose color sample, and price, 47% cents a yard, to Bedford . J 
Mills, Desk 15, 8 to 14 West 3d Street, New York City, and Bedford 
Mills will have your order filled by a reliable firm. Every yard 4 
of genuine Suesine Silk shows the words-—-SUESINE SILK — in 
tiny letters on the edge. Write for the 41 Free Samples. 
Mention your Dealer’s name. Write NOW, TO-DAY. 


Always, when writing, be sure to mention the name and addre of your Dealer, and say whether or not he sedis Suesine. 


41 Samples Free. Bedford Mills? xcevon diy’ 


(uke the HE finer sentiments of tribute affecting 
funeral arrangements are best satisfied by 
ast a ee 


knowledge of what constitutes genuine worth in 


Dor. thy ~ burial casket. 


National Caskets, because of superior materials, 

Or D 1. staunch construction and appropriate designs, rep- 
ZZ. Li ? resent the best value obtainable in every grade. 
Write for booklet ‘THE NATIONAL BRONZE” 
—descriptive of the indestructible National Bronze Casket, 


with an interesting history of the Eternal Metal. Address to 
3 West 29th Street, New Y ork. 


NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY 


Complete Show Rooms in following cities: 
Albany; Allegheny; Baltimore; Boston; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Chicago; 
East Cambridge; Harlem; Hoboken; Indianapolis; Louisville; New 
Haven; Nashville; New York City; Oneida; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; | 
Rochester; Scranton; Syracuse; Washington; Williamsburg 


We sell only through Funeral Directors 
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7—Lindner’s “Little Lace” and Lindner’s “Mercerized” a 








These up-to-date and practical buttons should be on all your wash wear, because they won't come off in the laundry. Perie 
flat, easy to iron over. No shanks to rust or loosen, no sewinghole edges to cut the threads, nothing to break or tear. Sev 
directly through the middle, they are as firm as a part of the garment itself, an ornament and a convenience. 

Lindner’s Little Lace Buttons are hand-made, in the dainty desizns shown here, wrought in perfectly pure white threads of 
cotton, mercerized or silk. Beautiful and distinct in design, strong in make, faultless in finish, these buttons are a tasteful trimming 













and most serviceable fastening for lingerie, corset covers, pillow cases, lace yokes, giré sine guimpes, wash skirts, babies’ wardrobe, 
the children’s dresses (will not scratch furniture 

The even thinness of Lindner’s Little Lace e requires only a narrow buttonhole whicl 

Nth STYLE tg the rounded edge of the button can never fray nor wear ragged. Therefore, shirtwaists, 

LACE provided with these new idea fasteners, will positively stay buttoned. 

iN) Lindner’s Little Lace comes in 15 sizes (10 to 50) to meet the nicest requirements 

\y According to size, they cost from 12c to 25c in pure white (only) cotton, 20c to $1 in white or 
‘ S/ZE 16 fast color mercerized, 30c to $2 in silk, per dozen. 


The Mercerized grade is the newest, most perfect, highest class wash button made 
5 Neneh id Warranted fast colors. Comes in all the delicate spring shades, pink, sky, lavender, pongee, 
“atachaeel gtd tan, linen, etc., also all the new special shades set by fashion for 1910. 

Mb cauNogess Our up-to-the-minute novelty: The Mercerized in two-tone effects are marvels of 
beauty. The first lady who saw them made and matched a dress to them, so great was her 
admiration. The two-tones come in snowwhite and pink, snowwhite and sky, lavender, 
etc. No prettier or more useful fastener and ornament can be imagined for mercerized, linen, 
WRINGEREROOS BUTTONS] © cotton tub dresses. Even on very sheer goods, dimities, batistes, etc., these fine hand- 


made lace buttons are in their rightful place. 


ili 











AN IDEAL BUTTON FOR SHIRT WAISTS Send today for a trial dozen (shirt waist size), enclosing 12c for pure white cotton, 
. 25c for mercerized (white, one or two colored), or 30c for silk. We will enclose samples of 
other pretty wash button patterns we make (some in linen, also an indestructible, very low 
priced button at 6c the dozen for plain underwear) with circulars showing all sizes, and 15 
new designs in soutache, jet, crochet buttons, et Write which interests you. 

Caution: there are ‘* just-as-goods,’’ nameless, inferior, cheaper. Warranted by no 
maker, they disappoint in the first wash. A clever and positive way to obtain ‘‘Lindner’s,’’ 
the genuine, is to clip and take with you to the counter the miniature original card, showr 
here (clip trade-mark and all). You may tl fake i ou have been getti the genuine in your 
city before, but if you have never written a’ it ps pay. ig to send ie r our trial dozen or 
our free set of samples (dainty, por we will send with name of local 
dealer carrying ‘‘Lindner’s.’’ LINDNER BUTTON Co" 186 Dearborn Street, Chicago 





NOTE :—Lindner’s buttons come 1 doz. to card, daintily wrapped in transparent, 


de luxe envelope, untouched by any hands after leaving factory. - j 
: ° sé 9 STOCK- 
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Fluffene AA FAY Ideal *incs 


An exquisite, dainty, clear liquid dress- 

















High Grade— Hip Length. Button at wai 
ing that makes the h hair | fluffy. Is your hair save supporters. Quality and style for healt 
thin, oily and straight? ‘* FLUFFENE” will comfort and economy Never sag or come 

give it body and cha arm. No need for curling } down. Superior yarns and dyes—all weight 
or wavy, as desired, impartsgrace pe oom | SP Soe, ee ee heme. He so Se. 
’ é gulz y hose for boys 
ase ‘FLUFF tuo will save the hair | FAY KNIT gga agg hor oar wit 
rom frequent washing othing compares | l : cataaas "is wear 
h‘' ” | arge expansion tops for women. Extra we? 
= La UFFENE”’ for beautifying the ing, fine fitting ankles and feet. 25c to 40¢ 
r.  negones ae “re Just what FAY S X for men. Special wear. N 
your r needs. It’s a treat to use better. Least darning. 
FLUFFENE.”’ $1 a bottle express pre- 


and 35c. Fully guaranteed. Try a pair. Buy 


i paid. J A PATLIS Co. of your dealer or by mail. Folder Free. 
889 Lexington Av., Cincinnati, O. FAY STOCKING CO., Box 61, Elyria, Obic 
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AKE the fire- 

place the most 
delightful furnish- 
ing of the home. 
Tiles will do it. 
There are colors to 
go with every deco- 
rative scheme. The 
effect is always de- 
lightful andalasting | 
satisfaction. The 
expense is nO more 
than other materials. 
Investigate tiles 
thoroughly before 
youbuildorrebuild. fae 


; 


“Tiles for Fireplaces 
will be sent free to home owners 
—present or prospective. Three 
other interesting books, also free: 
‘Tiles on the Porch Floor,”’ 
‘« Tiles for the Kitchen and Laun- 
dry,’ ‘* Tile for the Bathroom.”’ 


The Associated 
Tile Manufacturers 


1213 Seventh Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


FOR BABY’S SA 

Save him from bowed legs 
and a crooked back. You owe 
your little one insurance against 
such deformities. You cannot 
vemedy legs bent and_ backs 
weakened in infancy. You can 
prevent both by using a 


by} 
Glascock _ 
Baby Walker _({;.! THis? | 
















It saves 

iable present help to the mother. Million 

inuse. Physicians recommend them. Prices 

low. (7 Write for Dr. Ellen Dean 

Wade's helpful ‘‘ Manual for Mothers”’ 

and ourdescriptivecatalogue, Both free. 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO. 


the baby future shame. An inval- @> 











100 Wood Street Muncie, Ind. 








Over 18 Years Making Baby Clothes and Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and directions 
for long, or 10 for short clothes, showing nece 
sary materials, etc., acopy of Nurses’ Hints to 
Mothers, True Motherhood, Baby Record 
and My 68-Page Catalogue illustrating ar 
ticles and clothing from Birth to 9 years, with 
prices and full descriptions. Mailed in plain 
envelope. 25c. postpaid. Money refunded 
without question if you are not satisfied. Cou- 
pon valued at 25c. in goods free to all who 
t « reply. My 22-piece Infants’ Outfit of clothing and 


necessities $5.25. Mrs. C. E.Atsma, Newark,N.J. 
Cheap as Wood 
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We manufacture Lawn and Farm Fence. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it today. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 901 10th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 











and Almanac for 1910 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 


saan POULTRY 


about chickens, their prices, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators, their price 
and their operation. All about poultry houses 
and how to build them It's an encycloped 


of chickendom. You need it. Only 15c 
C. C. Shoemaker, Box 728, Freeport, Ill. 


10 YOUF 


The Scholl ‘*TRI-BPRING"’ Arch Support wil! relieve 
foot ailments as flat foot, weak ankles, callouses, big 
Pains in feetand limbs ; supports thearch ofthe foot 
and eliminates muscularand nervous strain. Made 
of German Silver and leather. Ask your sho 
dealer for the Scholl ‘‘ TRI-SPRING”’ 

Arch Support. Booklet Free. 

The Scholi Mfg. Co., 

76 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


125 Egg Incubator 10 























Both 
and Brooder ‘¥:; 
If ordered together we 
send both for $10. 
Freight paid east of Rock- 
ies. Hot water, copper tanks, 
double walls, double glass doors. 
Free catalog describes them. 





Wisconsin Incubator Co. 


Box 39 Racine, Wis. i 


OLD CARPETS ¥2 NEW RUG 


We can weave them to order into beautiful rugs, 
Anysize. We pay the freight. Write for particulars, 
WESTERN RUG CO., 842 Blue Island Avenue, CHICAGO 


Petticoats Saleswomen wanted to sell the finest line of pet- 
Made to order ‘ticoats made. Also dress goods, silks, cotton 
F b * fabrics,etc. 500 patterns. Big outfit and case free. 
abrics Exclusive territory. We will send a sample 
from the mill petticoat or fabrics at wholesale price. Apply for 
terms to the Gillette Skirt Co., 57 Homer Avenue, Cortland, N.Y. 
































LADY MERTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 


head of the family—and I have a right to think 
for you and Mother. Haven’t I?” 

The contrast between the authoritative voice, 
the echo of things in him ancestral and instinct- 
ive, and the poor lad’s tremulous fragility was 
moving indeed. But he would not let her caress 
him. 

‘*Well, these last weeks I’ve been thinking a 
great deal, I can tell you, and I wasn’t going to 
say anything to you and Mother till I’d got it 
straight. But now, all of a sudden, Anderson 
comes and says that he’s going back. Look 
here, Elizabeth! I’ve just been speaking to 
Anderson. You know that he’s in love with 
you ?—of course you do!” 

With a great effort Elizabeth controlled her- 
self. She lifted her face to her brother’s as 
she sat on a low chair beside him. ‘‘ Yes, dear 
Philip, I know.” 

‘*And did you know, too, that he had promised 
me not to ask you to marry him?” 

Elizabeth started 

‘*No—not exactly. But perhaps—I guessed.” 

‘*He did, then!” said Philip wearily. ‘‘Of 
course I told him what I thought of his wanting 
to marry you in the Rockies; and he behaved 
awfully decently. He’d never have said a word, 
J think, without my leave. Well!—now I’ve 
changed my mind!” 


23 Elizabeth could not help smiling through her 
tears. With what merry scorn would she have 
met this assertion of the patria potestas from the 
mouth of a sound brother! Her poor Philip! 

“‘Dear old boy !—what have you been saying 
to Mr. Anderson?” 

“Well!”—the boy choked a little—‘‘I’ve 
been telling him that—well, never mind!— 
he knows what I think about him. Perhaps, 
if I'd known him years ago—l’d have been 
different. That doesn’t matter. But I want to 
settle things up for you and him. Because you 
7 Elizabeth, you’re pretty gone on him, 
oOo: 

Elizabeth hid her face against his knee— 
without speaking. The boy resumed: 

‘‘And so I’ve been telling him that now I 
thought differently—I hoped he would ask you 
to marry him—and I knew that you cared for 
him—but that he mustn’t dream of taking you 
to Canada. That was all nonsense !—couldn’t 
be thought of! He must settle here. You’ve 
lots of money; and—well, when I’m gone— 
you'll have more. Of course, Martindale will 
go away from us, and I know he will look after 
Mother as well as you.” 

There was silence—till Elizabeth murmured: 

‘‘And what did he say ?” 

The lad drew himself away from her with an 
angry movement. 

‘*He refused !” 

Elizabeth lifted herself, a gleam of something 
— and passionate lighting up her small 
oC. 

‘And what else, dear Philip, did you expect ?” 

‘Il expected him to look at it reasonably!” 
cried the boy. ‘‘How can he ask a woman like 
you to go and live with him on the prairies? 
It’s ridiculous! He can go into English politics 
if he wants politics. Why shouldn’t he live on 
your money? Everybody does it!” 

‘Did you really understand what you were 
asking him to do, Philip?” 7 

‘“‘Of course I did! Why, what’s Canada 
compared to England? Jolly good thing for 
him. Why, he might be anything here! And 
as if I wouldn’t rather be a dustman in England 
than a 4 


2383 ‘*Philip, my dear boy !—do rest !—do go to 
bed,” cried his mother imploringly, coming into 
the room with her soft, hurrying step. ‘‘It’s 
going on for one o’clock. Elizabeth mustn’t 
keep you talking like this!” 

She smiled at him with uplifted finger, trying 
to hide from him all traces of emotion. 

Sut her son looked at her steadily 

‘*Mother, is Anderson gone ?” 

‘*No,”’? said Mrs. Gaddesden with hesitation. 
‘*But he doesn’t want you to talk any mort 


tonight—he begs you not. Please!—Philip!” 
‘“‘Ask him to come here!” said Philip per 
emptorily. ‘‘l want to talk both to him and 
Elizabeth.” 
Mrs. Gaddesden protested in vain. The 


mother and daughter looked at each other with 
flushed faces, holding a kind of mute dialogue. 
Then Elizabeth rose from her seat by the fire. 
‘*T will call Mr. Anderson, Philip. But if we 
convince you that what you ask is quite impos 
sible will you promise to go quietly to bed and 
try to sleep? It breaks Mother’s heart, you 
know, to see you straining yourself like this.” 
Philip nodded—a crimson spot in each cheek, 
his frail hands twining and untwining as he tried 


to compose himself. 


363 Elizabeth went half-way down the stairs and 
called. Anderson hurried out of the drawing 
room and her bending to him from the 


shadows, very white and calm. 

“Will you come back to Philip a moment?” 
she said vently. ‘‘Philip has told me what he 
proposed to you.” 

Anderson could not 


nd a word to say. In 
blind tumult of feeling he caught her hand a 


la 
nd 


pressed his lips to it as though appealing to her 
dumt to de d hi 

She smiled at hit 

‘It will be all right,” she whispered. “My 
poor P p! d e led him back to the sick- 

(,eoru I wanted you to come back to 


: lip, turning to him, 
he entered, with the tyranny of weakness. 
You know—every- 
I may get worse—and there’]] be 


”? 


‘There’s no time to waste 
body KNOW 7 
nothing settled. It’s my duty to settle 

Elizabeth interrupted him. 

‘*Philip, darling ! ; 

She was hanging over his chair while Ander- 
son stood a few feet away, leaning against the 
mantelpiece, his face turned from the brother 
and sister. The intimacy—solemnity almost— 
of the sick-room, the midnight hour, seemed to 
strike through Elizabeth’s being, deepening and 
yet liberating emotion. 

“Dear Philip!—it is not for Mr. Anderson 
to answer you—it is for me. If he could give 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 104 
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“ PHIPPS HATS 


““The Phipps Quintette’’ represents the smartest styles 
of the season in Straw Hats. The Phipps ‘Trade Mark 
guarantees long and satisfactory wear. Our hats are sold 
by leading dealers throughout the U. S. and Canada. Write 
to us if you cannot be supplied in your city. 
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Every Home Library Will Welcome These Books 


a 


The planning and development of the home library — 
always instructive, always profitable— with the aid of these 
two books, becomes a double pleasure. 


“The new StobeWernicke Bookcase catalogue, attractively illustrated in colors, 
is now ready. In addition to giving half a hundred helpful ideas on the 
arrangement and decorative possibilities of a home library— it describes 
the GlobeSWernicke distinctive styles and finishes. 


SlobeWernicke Elastic Bookcases 


are made in sections or units, that interlock. “They can be built up into 
stacks of any desired height, width or combination, best suited to the deco- 
rative scheme of your home. ‘You can start your library with one or more 
units for books you now have and add other units as your books increase. 
The SlobeWernieke trade-mark is .your guarantee of quality—your protection 
against inferiority— your assurance of being able to obtain duplicates at 


any future time. Uniform prices, and freight prepaid everywhere. 


This Beautifully Illustrated Book of Home Library Sugges- 








tions and the Authoritative Lists of ‘The World’s Best Books’’ 4 





—Both Mailed Free. Ps 
Either book is worth having. Both are worth asking for. One suggests Ps Pats 
library furnishings and arrangement. The other contains lists of the 5, Poot m7 ~ 
10, 25, 50 and 100 ‘*World’s Best Books” for children and adults— 9 See 
books selected by such authorities as Hamilton W. Mabie, John  ,* Mes 
Ruskin, Canon Farrar, Dr. Eliot, Sir John Lubbock. Ps F059 
o 2 S & 
Simply sign and mail the coupon Wa J oy 
and both books will be forwarded ww OTe 
without cost by return mail. i. @ Mo OP 
. . . . ood *. F “> s 
The Globe“Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, U.S.A. Me 
(er 
Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway. o. ee” 
Chicage, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Beston, 91-93 Federal St. . oe Po” ee ate 
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than local stores carry. 


22 East 21st Street, Dept. 7, New York Cit 
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Here is a fastener that is different 
in every way from any you have ever 
used—one that holds—one that you 
can fasten yourself—one that snaps 
shut firmly and unfastens witha slight 
pull when you want itto—butonly then. 


Prym’s 


See iis Spring 


are used and endorsed by Redfern and the leading 
dressmakers abroad and are now for sale in this country. 
They are constructed on an entirely new principle 
and while being as simple as A. B. C. hold the 
heaviest placket or the filmiest waist securely. 
Ten cents a card—five sizes—silver and black. 
Guaranteed not to rust. At the notion counter in 
dry goods and department stores. 


= ——- WM. PRYM COMPANY, Led tare 





= Bole Agent U.8 A, 2 /H2%>)% 
SPRING Pre aon e€ FL 
s 256 Church St., NewYork “0. 
| " Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Me womisis OCs1 mnanD | 
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WITHOUT 


HOLDS ‘ici:s 


The Only Safe Clasp 
For Children’s 
Stockings 


RUBBER 


HOSE BUTTON | 
SUPPORTER 


Worn All Over the World | 


OF ANY DEALER ANYWHERE 

Or Sample Pair, any Children’s 

Size (give age) 16 cents. Mailed 

on receipt of price. 

Manufactured by | 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY ff 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 

ALL GENUINE HAVE THE MOULDED 
RUBBER BUTTON AND - ye 
VELVEDr GRIP os me Ne) 
STAMPED fy 


ON THE gue Cen 
LOOP. == x 
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= is ee ana A. noite, ok 
Buy Your Lace the“ NYLIC” Way 








BY MAIL direct from the Importer at wholesale prices. You save 


from % to %, get clean, perfect lace, and a much wider assortment 
Any quantity 3 yards up mailed postpaid 

Write for samples and Catalog illustrating hundreds 

of other patterns of Valenciennes, Mechlin, Cluny, 
Maltese and Filet Laces, Edgings, Insertions, Medallions, etc. , from 
3cts.ayardup. THE NEW YORK LACE IMPORT CO. 
y. 
x 
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who want so much to sit 
# up and look at the new 


Convalescing mothers 


| baby can do so easily, 
i] safely and comfortably 
by using one of our 
mattress supporters. 
Simple, out of the way and 
very convenient. 
For metal beds only. 


LEVINGER MFG. CO. 
231 E. Jackson Bl., Chicago 


Illustrated 
booklet A on request 


FENCE! 


News and Prices 


Do not buy a footof 
fence till you have 3 
procured our Prices ; - 
and Free Book on 
Metal Fence, from the finest “ornamental” styles 
down to “cheaper-than-wood” kinds. Wesave you 
money. Hundreds of styles. Get Free Catalog, 

The Ward Fence Co., Box 121, Decatur, Ind. 















y i 
\/ The Perfect Polish 
lor furniture, pianos, floors, all interior 
Sendtencents wood-work, carriages, automobiles,etc. 
for a working ADAMS & ELTING CO. 
sample. Station 4 The Ad-el-ite People Chicago 


for amateur theatricals, reci- 
tations, monologues, dia- 
logues, and books of all kinds of 
entertainments for school, church, 
or home. Largest assortment in the world. Send tor FREE 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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LADY MERTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 103) 


up his country—for happiness—even for love! 
—I should not ever marry him—for—I should 
not love him any more,” 

Anderson turned to look at her. She had 
moved and was now standing in front of Philip, 
her head thrown back a little, her hands lightly 
clasped in front of her. Her youth, her dress, 
her diamonds, combined strangely with the 
touch of high passion in her shining eyes, her 
resolute voice. 

‘*You see, dear Philip, I love George Ander- 
son ——”’ 

Anderson gave a low cry—and, moving to 
her side, he grasped her hand. She gave it him, 
smiling, and went on: 

“*T love him—partly—kecause he is so true 
to his own people—because I saw him first— 
and knew him first—among them. No! dear 
Philip, he has his work to do in Canada—in 
that great, great nation that is to be. He has 
been trained for it—no one else can do it but 
himself—and neither you nor I must tempt 
him from it.” 

The eyes of the brother and sister met. 
Elizabeth tried for a lighter tone. 

‘*But as neither of us could tempt him from 
it—it is no use talking, is it?” 


92338 Philip looked from her to Anderson in a 
frowning silence. No one spoke for a little 
while. Then it seemed to them as though the 
young man recognized that his effort had failed 
and his physical weakness shrank from renew- 
ing it. But he still resisted his mother’s attempt 
to put an end to the scene. 

‘*That’s all very well, Lisa,’’ he said at last, 
‘*hut what are you going to do?” 

Elizabeth withdrew her hand from Anderson’s. 

‘*What am I going todo? Wazit/—just that!” 

But her lip trembled. And to hide it she 
sank down again in the low chair in front of 
her brother, propping her face in both hands. 

“Wait ?” repeated Philip scornfully—‘‘and 
what for ?” 

‘*Till you and Mother come to my way of 
thinking, and’’—she faltered—‘‘till Mr. Ander- 
son : 

Her voice failed her a moment. 

Anderson stood motionless, bending toward 
her, hanging upon her every gesture and tone. 


‘“*Till Mr. Anderson,’’? she resumed, ‘‘is— 
well!—is brave enough to—trust a woman! 
—and—oh, good Heavens!”—she dashed the 


tears from her eyes, half laughing, as her self- 
control broke down—‘‘clever enough to save 
her from proposing to him in this abominable 
way!” 

She sprang to her feet impatiently. Anderson 
would have caught her in his arms, but with 
a flashing look she put him aside. 

A wail broke from Mrs. Gaddesden: 

‘*Lisa!—you won’t leave us!” 

‘Never, darling—unless you send me!—or 
come with me! And now, don’t you think, 
Philip dearest, you might let us all go to bed? 
You are not really worse, you know, and Mother 


and I are going to carry you off south—very, 
very soon.” 
MxS3 She bent to him and kissed his brow. 


Philip’s face gradually changed beneath her 
look, from the tension and gloom with which 
he had begun the scene to a kind of boyish relief 
—a touch of pleasure—of mischief, even. His 
high, majestical pretensions vanished away; a 
light and volatile mind thought no more of 
them, and he turned eagerly to another idea: 

‘*Elizabeth, do you know that you have pro- 
posed to Anderson ?” 

“‘Tf I have it was your fault.” 

‘*He hasn’t said ‘ Yes.’” 

Elizabeth was silent. Anderson came for- 
ward—but Philip stopped him with a gesture. 

‘*He can’t say ‘Yes’—till I give him back his 
promise,’”’ said the boy triumphantly. ‘‘Well, 
George, I do give it you back—on one condition 
—that you put off going for a week and that 
you come back as soon as you can. By Jove, 
I think you owe me that!” 

Anderson’s difficult smile answered him. 

‘“‘And now you’ve got rid of your beastly 
conference you can come in and talk buisness 
with me tomorrow—next day—every day!” 
Philip resumed, ‘‘can’t he, Elizabeth? If 
you’re going to be my brother I’ll jolly well 
get you to tackle the lawyers instead of me— 
boring old idiots! I say—I’m going to take it 
easy now!” 

He settled himself in his chair with a long 
breath and his eyelids fell. He was speaking, 
as they all knew, of the making of his will. 
Mrs. Gaddesden stooped piteously and kissed 
him. Elizabeth’s face quivered. She put her 
arm around her mother and led her away. 
Anderson went to summon Philip’s servant. 

A little later Anderson again descended the 
dark staircase, leaving Philip in high spirits and 
apparently much better. 


2333 In the doorway of the drawing-room stood 
a white form. Then the man’s passion, so long 
dyked and barriered, had its way. He sprang 
toward her. She retreated, catching her breath, 
and in the shadows of the empty room she sank 
into his arms. In the crucible of that embrace 
all things melted and changed. His hesitations 
and doubts, all that hampered his free will and 
purpose— whether it were the sorrows and humil- 
lations of the past, or the compunctions and 
demurs of the present—dropped away from him 
as unworthy not of himself, but of Elizabeth. 
She had made him master of herself and her 
fate, and he boldly and loyally took up the 
part. He had refused to become the mere 
appanage of her life because he was already 
pledged to that great idea he called his country. 
She loved him the more for it; and now he had 
only to abound in the same sense, in order to 
hold and keep the nature which had answered 
so finely to his own. He had so borne himself 
as to wipe out all the social and external inequal- 
ities between them. What she had given him 
she had had to sue him to take. But now that 
he had taken it she knew herself a weak woman 
on his breast and she realized with a happy 
tremor that he would make her no more apolo- 
gies for his love or for his story. Rather, he 
stood upon that dignity she herself had given 
him—her lover and the captain of her life! 


CONCLUDED IN THE MAY JOURNAL 
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Carments 


PRINTZESS styles are exclusive. 
A fashion organization in closest personal 
touch with every fashion source —a staff of 
master designers chosen for special creative 
talent — insure not only the correctness but 
the exclusiveness of PRINT ZESS styles. 


PRIN TZESS tailoring is faultless. 
The most expert cutters and tailors possi- 
ble to employ put their best skill into 
PRINT ZESS garments. 


PRINTZESS fit is perfect. 
spend an average of $800 on each 
PRINTZESS pattern to insure the perfec- 
tion of PRINTZESS fit at the vital points 
ordinary garments fail—never a 
wrinkle at the collar, shoulder, front or hip. 


PRINTZESS materials are of 
Fabrics are all-wool and 
non-shrinkable even in the lightest weights; 
and the PRINTZESS label is a positive 
guarantee of two seasons’ satisfactory wear. 


Allthis perfection and distinction is yours 
at the cost of the ordinary and common- 


Go to the dealer in your city who adver- 
tises the PRINTZESS FASHION FAIR 
and see these garments on yourself. If 
you fail to finda PRINTZESS merchant, 


write us and we will arrange it for you. 


Send atwo-ceut stamp for our beautiful 
Spring Fashion Portfolio. 
information of the correct 
styles for Spring and contains artistic, 
life-like tllustrations of the newest 
PRINTZESS models. Address Dept. A. 


The Printz-Biederman Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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In all-tin packages, '4 and '%4 lb. 
All-tin is the only tea package 
that retains the delicate tea aroma, 
All substitutes for tin are only su 
stitutes, and allow the escape of the: 
aroma and admit noxious odors 
White House has that delicious 
“bouquet” that comes from ex- 
pert blending of different kinds 

of tea and without which tea 


is a failure. 


quet.” 





The White House Brand Tea is 
always fresh, never stale, and is 
unvarying in flavor and “bou- dw 
Packed under per- 
fect sanitary conditions. 
YOU try it! “The cup 
that cheers.” 


-DWINELL-W 


BOSTON-CHICAGS., 








One, two, three-pound tins. 
Never in bulk. 


blend of the Aighest-grade coffees 
the world, and our use of latest 
‘ee machinery guarantees absolute 
‘ormity, 
ite House represents a lifetime of 
jence in selecting, roasting and 
g coffee, and the all-tin can 
ps in all valuable volatile odors and 
and keeps out all noxious odors. 
E For 20 years the standard and suits 
when others disappoint. 
-Yeputation and distribution — you 
can get White House Coffee any- 
C where. Stored and handled under 
IN T: perfect sanitary conditions, Put 
ELL-wRIGH f it to the real test —try it on 
é your own table. 


National 


AICAGO 




















A Handier Tool Than The Hammer 


You keep a hammer in the house for a limited number of uses. 


TRADE MARK 


Utica Pliers 


for 
HOUSEHOLDERS 
AUTOISTS 


LINEMEN 
Look for Trade Mark 


Ask usthe reason you should 
not accept any substitute. 


with unlimited uses that you should keep along- 
side the hammer. Use it fora few times and 
you will wonder how you ever got along 
without it. To fix or tighten the gas 
jet, gas pipe, water faucet; to drive, pull 
or cut a nail or tack; to cut wire, thread, 
twine; to doa thousand and one things, use 


Utica Pliers 


Get a pair at your hardware or Electrical Supply store today. 
You will wonder how such an ordinary tool could be made so 
useful and powerful by scientific design, material and workman- 
ship. Insist upon getting the Utica. Guaranteed satisfactory 
in every way or your money back for any reason. Not to be 
compared with inferior tools now on the market. 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL COMPANY, Dept. 52, UTICA, N. Y. 


Here is a tool 











The only Plier that Fits the 
hand. Household style No. 
700. Wire cutter and plier com- 
bined. Has screwdriver at end 
ofhandle. One of many different 
styles and sizes. Costs 85c. at 
dealers, 15c. extra for postage from 
us. Send for free descriptive cata- 
log. ‘‘Plier Palmistry."’ 














KITCHEN BOUQUET 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 





BLSAMPLE FREE 
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"SHOE for WOMEN 


(al OU’LL like 
ita this new La 
France model for 
Spring and Sum- 
mer. Very smart and 
stylish for street or 


—— 





STYLE 5569 
orennnes. 2 ies dress wear and correct 

PARAMOUNT 
Tea tes down to the smallest 








detail. 





Note the two bars, which positively prevent that great 
annoyance — slipping at the heel. 


With this shoe you get all the smartness of the 
pump with the perfect fitting qualities of the Oxford. 


Comes in Patent Kid with Cuban heel. 


There is a LaFrance model for every woman—for every 
occasion. Write today for our beautiful brochure of Spring 
and Summer shoe styles, sent free. 


Williams, Clark & Company 


362 Washington Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited from the trade wherever La France 


are not on sale. 
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“Take the 


( )regon-Washington 


Out into the 


[{nion Pacific Country 


This fast, diréct, electric -lighted three day train to the 


Pacific. Northwest leaves Chicago every day. 


Dining€ar meals and service “Best in the World.” 
Thetrack is protected by Electric Block Signals and 


ballasted with dustless Sherman gravel. 


G. P. A., Union Pacific R. R., Omaha, Neb. 











en and 
’s hose 


srwear Hosiery for§ 
demand for Child 
nd mothers say: ‘4 
ren that would we: 
oubles would be ove 


erful popularity of 
as created a widespr 
e quality. Fathers 
stockings for the ch 
‘wear, all our hosiery 


sand girls can now 
ear where the wé 
and hard knocks as 
erwear standard — that 
aintained in the Child igp’s 


{very fan and woman who has worn Everwear 
knows What this means; they know how vastly 
superiog is Eerwear to the ordinary 


hosiery and other guaranteed kinds, 


“eo 


bu are, parents—the 
Hosiery — made te 
knees being made t 
toe. . And the same 


fort and general elegance are 








In spite of its wonderful wearing 


perfectly soft and easy on the feet. The extra ngth is 
secured by an exclusive process—the Everwear proc which 
makes the “‘wear’’ parts as fine and comfortable as théest—no 


bungling—no discomfort. 


The Everwear colors are absolutely fast. And Everwear will 
not stretch out of shape or ghrink. These are th@ qualities 
found inthe ‘‘More than merély guaranteed Everwé@r’ which 
are not found in the “Merely guaranteed brands.” E&verwear 
Hosiery is luxurious and. stylish—the absolute pefféction of 
durability, elegance, economy and comfort. f: 


Remember Everwear is always sold under this @uarantee: 
If any of all of six pairs shows a hole or tear within six months after date 
of purchase, new hose will be given free. 









Look for 
ur dealer. 
and kind 


A box of 8ix pair will surprise you, Please you and convince y« 
the namé Everwear on the box and the hose. Order througt 
If he doegn’t keep them write us, eg@lpse price, stating size, c¢ 
desired, and we will ship them express prepaid. Descriptions 
Six pair$ Of one size ina box—soli gage assorted colors. Sen 
booklet: “An Everwear Yarn.’’ (2A 


For For 


uill below. 
r our free 





For 
Men Children Women 


SILK LISLE SILK LISLE 














$3.00 a box. Colors, black, 
tan, champagne, burgundy, 
lavender, light and dark 
shades of blue and gray, 
hunter green, reseda green, 
purple, gunmetal. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


$1.50a box. Extra light or 
medium weight. Colors, 
black, black with white feet, 
blue, green, burgundy, light 
and dark shades of gray 
and tan, light blue and 
brown. 


IN EGYPTIAN COTTON 
ONLY 


$2.00 a box. Colors, black 
and tan. 

The knees and feet are 
especially durable, being 
doubly reinforced by the 
Exclusive Everwear proc- 
ess; yet they are not bun- 
glesome and coarse as is 
often the case in this class 
of hose. 

Fit, comfort and appear 
ance have not been sacri- 
ficed in order to produce the 
long wearing qualities. 


$3.00 a box. Light weight. 
Colors, black and tan. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


$2.00 a box. Colors, black, 
black with wiwte feet, and 
tan. 

The close ankle fit gives 


that neat, stylish appear- 
ance so much desired by 
every woman Of taste. 

The close heel fit, toe fit, 
and the fine soft texture 
assure absolute comfort in 
the shoe. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO. 


DEPT. 19, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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11133 Taffeta 
Silk Dress 


$128 


All Mail or 


Voile Skirt if & . | 
$ 598 ' ith || " Colors: 








Black 
Mail or Navy Blue 
rsared we a a Reseda Green 
Paid Copenhagen 
By Us ta or : OF 
: isteria 
: WHITE GOODS 
Black and ade ’ . 
White or No daintier or more beautiful fabrics have ever been woven. Ideal for 
Brown Spring and Summer Frocks, Lingerie Gowns, Bridesmaids’ and Commence- 
and ment Dresses, Shirt W aists, Children’s and Infants’ Clothes, etc., etc. They, 
"lane alone, possess a linen finish that is absolutely perfect and lasting. 
Checks If you are offered something said to be like Flaxon, or “just as good,” 


refuse it. See the word FLAXON in red on selvage of every yard. That 


identifies the genuine and is your guarantee of permanent finish under all 
tests of the laundry. 


In Checks, Stripes and Fancy Weaves, 32 in. wide, 19 to 50 cents a yard. Plain White, 30 to 
36 in. wide, 12'4 to 50 cents a yard. Also made in dainty Printed Patterns and Solid Colors. 


For sale by all Dry Goods and Department Stores. 


Clarence Whitman & Co, “S, 
39-41 Leonard St., Trav See 
New York City. 











ee 


y Z/  Flaxon is a Product of the 
ame Makers of the Famous 
*“SOIESETTE.’’ 














The Silk 
and Wool 
Material 
De Luxe 


Look for 
the R&S 
Shamrock 


Trademark 





Finest Mercerized 





No. 2L153— No. 1L133— 
Batiste Waist Showing the Popu- Taffeta Silk 
lar Side Effect, m can be furnished Dress. One of the most charming models 
either with %- length sleeves as for 1910. Made from jfinest taffela silk, a 


illustrated, or long sleeves as described quality we have had tested, and one we can 
below. Entire front designed with thirty thoroughly recommend. We can furnish 
pin tucks and insertions of crochet lace, this dress in black and white or brown and 
front panel of finest embroidery. Side white Shepard checks which are extremely 
effect obtained by crochet lace insertions popular,orin plain black, navy blue, reseda 
formed into points. In center of each point green,Copenhagen blue, wisteria (dark vio- 
is an embroidered medallion, and point let color). Inthe black and white Shepard 
itself is finished with a large crochet ball. | check or in the plain black, the yoke, cuffs 
Full Bishop sleeves daintily tucked and and trimmings are all black, in all of the 
finished with tucked cuffs, and bands of other colorings, yoke, cuffs and trimmings 
crochet lace. Back has 24 pintucks laid in areecru. Stale color of dress desired when 
clusters from shoulder to waist-line. ordering. The yoke and collar, front and 
Open back. Collar tucked and joined back alike are of crochet silk lace and braid. 
to waist by a hemstitched veining Front of waist and belt elaborately em- 
and finished with a crochet lace broidered in silk braid. Waist has 
edge. 32 to 44 bust. 98 cluster of tiny tucks at shoulder and 
Price, postage paid by us, Cc wide plaits over shoulders to give 

No. 2L154 — Same waist desirable Gibson effect. New 
as above, with long Bishop sleeves have thirty tiny 
sleeves. Price, tucks just above the deep 
- postage paid gauntlet, which is formed by 

OY US. Oe 98c 


Pm rows of silk crochet laceand R CS if O . : 
No. 3L120—This ‘ . silk braid to matchcollar. RS] XS =) = * @: , NY 
























ad 








Graceful Skirt Full plaited skirt has 
is made from a two front box plaits, 











fine quality of vigitees side aor OR the informal Afternoon Reception or Bridge Party—for formal evening 
_ tha and deep inverte . : : SON core, 
splendid _ Said back. wear—for any and every silk dress occasion, the choice of the discriminating 

orted, Ailes ; Ss , : 2 ; : 
quality, only used | \ ss ag ae is R & S Silk Poplin. See it before you decide on Dress Materials this 

> ‘4 Ss >, a % ate be # br bn , . . * . . . . ' 

garments, Black only, \ re gd ga Spring—no words or picture can explain the splendor of its silken sheen— its 
gores, panel front and six: mailer — exquisite texture — nor the graceful way it drapes and clings. 

erted plaited back, All plaits aid wy es : Peer Oy 1 £ ~ ge 
tailor-stitched 14 inches below NX paidby'us, 1 And the new colors! Y ou will find them a// among the 72 R & S Silk 
walst-line, Trimmed entirely . \ Our New 1910 Poplin shades — the most beautiful ever shown in American-Made Silks. 

f finest satin, finished with satin eee - : : 
ooveran Samoan. rome ‘a pata Rig co \Y Catalog Now Ready Three different widths and enough Wool added to give Goods,” which protects you 
strappings of eatin. The upper mene » a pa nes, from $1. softness, body and elasticity. In absolutely. Consequently, insist 
rows of satin extend up the front pane Write for FREE Copy To-d to $1.75 per yard: additiontoSilk Poplin,theR &S upon seeing the R & S Trade- 

of the skirt and give a suggestion of the rm nn 4 Py 'o-day Trademark covers a complete ark all Wr: Gy FR 

= Ah ee ee ; oe F A r ae: é fers @ plete mark on all Wrappers,Tickets, 

— ‘37 to rv tutte ire $0.98 “ Over 1000 Illustrations of New York’s Latest " COLEEN "4 ++ 42in. wide line. of Dress Silks of absolute Piece Boards and Selvage—yout 

ill mail or express charges paid by us, 5. : Spring and Summer Styles. DUBLEEN” . . 40 in. wide purity hmgat, fashionable fin- only protection against un- 

No, 3L120 A —Same skirt with pure taffeta silk ““KILARNEEN” . 40i id ish, weave, weight and color, known Imitations and unguar- 
drop skirt, Price, all mail po pcaeaae $ 48 The Largest Fashion Catalog Issued in New York. as eS oe including Tussahs and Shan- anteed “Just as Goods.” 

i , ae ss eens 9. Mailed FREE to Any Address Upon Application. VOURNEEN” . 24 in. wide tungs at $1 and $1.35 per yard, If your dealer will not suppl; 


. . 27 2 Ai a . 
“ ARLEEN” ... 24 in. wide 27 and 36 in. wide. you—send us his name and we 


. Every yard of R & S Silk and will send you Free Samples,ard 
F W. P. All are made of the famous Silk Poplin is sold on a guaran- the name of a nearby R & S 
LAS ESS e ray “R&S Quality” Silk with just tee of ‘‘ Satisfaction or New dealer who wil supply you. 

Dp EL all Mail ; . 
“, ctmen | REILING & SCHOEN & | 
We Employ BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBYSTS. — Charses , = | 
o Agents : ~~“ i 
NEW YORK CIT Y, N.Y. The Silk Specialists 97 Greene Street New York | 
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AMERICAN FASHIONS 
FOR AMERICAN WOMEN 




















The All-Flower Hat 


Drawings by Jessie Barrick 


LMOST a universal favorite is the all-flower hat, and present-day fashions 
approve of the wreath or the garland, the cluster or the bouquet — 
whichever may be most becoming to the wearer. 

The hat on the left is a Leghorn trimmed with cherries and green taffeta 
ribbon. The crown is four inches high and six inches across, and the brim 
five inches. Three yards of four-inch ribbon and several clusters of cherries 
(separated) form the trimming. 

On the right is a white Milan straw with the new high roll on the left side. 
Eight light pink roses and six bunches of dark violets (separated) will be 
needed for the bouquet, and the wreath which encircles the crown. 





A Young Girl’s Cherry Hat — Designed by 
Willard J. Valentine 


Dressy Hat in Violets and Roses— 
Designed by J. B. Wooten 





A Youthful Red Poppy Hat — Designed by 


by 
Willard J. Valentine S— oe 


A Picture Hat in Violets—Designed by 
Willard J. Valentine 


A Shaded Rose Turban-—Designed by 
Willard J. Valentine 


HE turban hat, by reason of the variety of trimming 
which may be used upon it, lends itself becomingly to 
the woman of any age. This one has a crown of Leghorn 
and is trimmed with a band and bow of purple velvet ribbon 
and a coronet of shaded roses. An oval-shaped wire frame, 
six inches by eight across, and four inches high, two yards 
of three-inch-wide velvet ribbon and twelve roses are required. 
The young girl’s hat in the center above is simple and 
charming in gray Japanese braid and red poppies. Crown 
six inches wide and four inches high, brim six inches. 


HE color scheme of this picture hat is violet, green and 

white. The brim, faced with reseda-green velvet, rolls 

on the left side. Crown of violets. Bow at right side of 

velvet ribbon to match facing. A picture hat wire frame, six 

bunches of violets, four yards of velvet ribbon, ten yards of 

straw and three-quarters of a yard of velvet will be needed. 

On the left is a hat which is most appropriate to wear with 

a tailored suit. Yellow Japanese straw and a crushed band 

of olive-green velvet encircling the crown are the deeper 
colors. On each side is a cluster of yellow roses. 





A Cream Rose and Green Turban— Designed by 
Willard J. Valentine 





A White Rose and Blue Picture Hat— Designed by 


A Pink Rose Picture Hat—Designed by 
Willard J. Valentine 


Willard J. Valentine 


ERE is an unusually good picture hat in 


OFT pastel colors are beautifully blended 

quiet tones. A picture hat wire frame is in this rose picture hat. It is of Tuscan 

covered with dark blue straw and faced with straw with the crown encircled by a plaited 
white. Twelve yards of blue straw and five of 


ruche of dull blue chiffon and a wreath of pink 
roses. Five yards of chiffon and the wreatt 
are the only trimmings required. 

On the left is a style of hat which is becom- 
ing to most of us, and may be worn upon almost 
any occasion with either a cloth or a foulard 


white, with two yards of velvet ribbon and a 
wreath of roses, are the materials used. 

The floral picture hat on the right is a Leg- 
horn, bent and wired intoshape, with an all-over 
trimming of graceful drooping sprays of white 
and natural-colored lilacs. A few pale pink 





dress. It is in peacock-blue straw; the crowr 
9ses give a charming contrast of color in the A Lilac Hat—Designed by A Forget-Me-Not Turban—Designed by * being almost covered with clusters of forget-me- 
mass at the left side. J. B. Wooten J. B. Wooten nots, with pale pink roses on the right side 
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Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 


5151—A narrow embroidered vest and little frills 
on the sleeves and front relieve the severity of 


this tailored waist. 


Madras, linen, gingham or 


lawn would be pretty for it, and a touch of color 


may be added in the embroidered vest. 


Patterns 


(No. 5151) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure, Size 36 requires three yards and three- 


quarters of 27-inch material without nap. 


Des 





‘ened by Laura L. Willis 


515 7—Muslin, piqué or wash silk would be pretty 


for this tucked waist, with the collar and belt of the 


same. The box-plait down the front may have 


the embroidered scalloped edge done 
and the jabot may be made to match. 


in color, 
Patterns 


No. 5157) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three yards and three- 


quarters of 27-inch material without nap. 


Jd 


Designec 


1 by Blanche G. Merrit 


5159—The unstitched plaits on the front 
are a new touch given this waist, as are 
also the turn-back cuffs. It may be made 
of gingham or madras, and trimmed with 
large buttons. Patterns (No. 5159) come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires three yards and a quartet 
of 27-inch material without nap. 


5163—This is a serviceable waist made 
of white lawn and trimmed with crocheted 
buttons. The tucks down the front and on 
the cuffs give “‘ body’’ enough to keep it 
from mussing easily. Patterns (No. 5163) 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 


measure. Size 36 requires four yards of 


gl 
ai 


nch material without nap. 


5161— Striped gingham, madras or per- 
cale would be most effective for this waist. 
Use the stripe in tucking, and lay the tucks 
in inverted plaits so that they will look like 
box-plaits. Patterns (No. 5161) come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires three yards and a half of 
27-inch material without nap. 








PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor these designs can be su 
_ The amount of material required for the various sizes is 
(No. 14258) come for fijteen cents each. 
0} pattern and bust measure, and incl 








The American Shirtwaist 











for Spring 


Ten Designs of Tailored and Semi-Tailored Shirtwaists 


t 


5167—Bands of Irish or Cluny insertion 
may be used to trim this waist. Cotton 
poplin or madras would be suitable for it, 
and it would look well if the collar and 
cuffs were trimmed. Patterns (No. 5167) 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three yards and 
a half of 27-inch material without nap. 


5155—Natural-colored linen or pongee 
would be pretty for this waist which has a 
broad plait over the shoulder. The inser- 
tion bands may be of tucked linen or of 
piqué. Patterns (No. 5155) come in seven 


sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires three yards and three-quarter 
of 27-inch material without nap. 


5149—This waist is opened at the side 
front under the box-plait and under the 
shoulder pieces. By unbuttoning both of 
the shoulder pieces it may be laid out flat 
when laundering. Patterns (No.5149)come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards and three 
quarters of 36-inch material without nap. 








weep age fT 


4% 


















Sup plied at fifteen cents for each number, post-jree. 
printed on the pattern envelopes. 
t. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number 
osing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Transfer patterns 
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5165-14258 W 


Designed by Gertrude M. Crook 


165 —White linen has been used for this waist, 


with the embroidered design done in blue, as well as 


he scalloped edges of the front, the shoulder tucks 
nd the cuffs (transfer pattern No. 14258). It 


a 
would be pretty to make a collar and belt to match. 
Patterns (No. 5165) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 t 


inches bust measure. Size 36requires three yards 
of 36-inch material without nap. 





, 
. 
Designea by Blanche G. Merritt 
5153—A tucked vest makes a nice variety for a 
tailored waist, and in this one the vest is held in 
place by bias bands. The ruffle may be of the 
material hemstitched, or it may be of embroidery 
edging. Patterns (No. 5153) —closed at the side 
front—come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36requires four yards and a quarter 
of 27-inch material without nap. 
t 
1 
; 
4 
De: 
le 
Mrs. 


5149 Al 







Designed by Nellie W. Morse 
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Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor the design 


4 , , rtf 
envelopes. Order jrovt your nearest dealer in patt 









5120—For dress occasions chiffon or silk 
muslin with an Irish yoke and insertion would 
be pretty for this dress, while for every-day 
wear muslin, gingham, chambray or linen 
would be more suitable. Patterns (No. 5120) 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 34 requires eight yards and a half 
of 36-inch material without nap. 


Des 





iyned by Blanche 








G. Merritt 





The American Girl's 
Summer Dress 


For Morning and Afternoon Wear 


5110—In this young girl’s shirred dress a 
touch of color is given by using colored cot- 
ton in the shirring. The dress may be made 
of lawn or organdy, and a bit of color may 
outline the yoke and waist. Patterns (No. 
5110) come in four sizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 
years. Size 16 years requires eight yards 
and a half of 36-inch material without nap. 








5112—As an afternoon wr 5114—Lawn, either white 
ire t] would lool q- or blue, with large polka 
pretty made of figured , 4 Foe A dots would be charming 
limity, with ribbon the J M6 « forthis dress. Very sheet 
color of the figures in embroidery or wide Valen - 
the ri run. throug! ciennes lace may be used 
the beading. Thebeltma to trim the front. The 
be 1 e of the iteria belt is of soft ribbon the 
tucke be ornit color of the dots, and runs 
make of I under the trimming bands 
ner her t in the front and ties in a 
high neck Patterr Nc bowin the back. Patterns 
5112) come in fo ut (No. 5114) come in three 
14, 16, 17 18 yea sizes: 16,17 and 18 years. 
Size 16 ve ‘ Size 16 years requires 
nine yar ind re ad, six yards and one-eighth 
quarters of 27-inch Gin of 36-inch material with- 
mater the naj 5120 SL14 out nap. 

>118—White dotted mi t on run through band 

2% ' 0 ro ered beading at the ne tand sleeves, yuld 

ry table for this young girl's d If preferred it may be 

, oO ithout the lace rice Patterns No. 5118) for the 

" tucked waist and seven-gored «] e in six sizes: 32 to 

42 inches bust measure. Size juires eleven yards of 


Ye 27-inch material without nap. 
oe das 


gingham and use white pearl button 
of green would be a pretty addition. 


5116—Green and white plaid gingh 
\ this morning dress. Make the coll 
| 

' ‘ 


of white linen with trimmings 


tT 


im would be effective for 
ir, belt and tie of green 
down the front. Cuffs 
It would look well made 
of a contrasting color. Pat 
terns (No. 5116) come in three sizes: 16,17 and 18 years. Size 
ie #73 16 years requires five yards of 36-inch material without nap. 
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Designed 





by Mrs. Carifred 


hown above can be supplied at jijteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount oj material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
rns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





The American Girl's 
Graduation Dress 


Designs by Lilian Barton Wilson 











Drawings by Paul W. Furstenberg 


5178 —White should always be the color of the graduation 
dress, and this one is chiffon over a white lining. It may 
be worn over acolored lining next winter as an evening 
dress. It is trimmed with lace and puffings of the material. 
Patterns (No. 5178) for the waist and the seven-gored skirt 
come in five sizes: 30 to 38 inches bust measure. Size 32 
requires six yards anda half of 36-inch material. 





5180—Here is a simple lingerie dress and one which may 
be easily made at home. Batiste, dotted mull or lawn 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace would be pretty for it, and 
it may, if preferred, be made without the sleeve-caps. 
Patterns (No. 5180) for the waist and the seven-gored gath- 
ered skirt come in four sizes: 32 to 38 inches bust measure. 
Size 32 requires eight yards of 27-inch material. 





5179—Fine net has been used to make this dress, but it 
would also be pretty made of any sheer material. The 
trimming, which extends over the shoulders and down on to 
the skirt, is in one piece and is made of wide lace, and the 
rosebud spray is made of ribbon. Patterns (No. 5179) 
come in six sizes: 28 to 38 inches bust measure. Size 32 
requires seven yards anda half of 36-inch material. 
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5176—For a linen graduation dress this one would prove 
most Satisfactory, as it may be worn in the afternoons during 
thesummer. Itis trimmed with bands of embroidery (trans- 
fer pattern No. 14261) and with sprays of embroidery on the 
front and cuffs (transfer pattern No. 14251). Patterns 
(No. 5176) come in five sizes: 30 to 38 inches bust measure. 
Size 32 requires nine yards and a quarter of 27-inch material. 


5181—This is a very useful dress for graduation as it is 
not too elaborate to be worn as a lingerie dress during the 
summer. It would be pretty made of dotted mull, organdy 
or batiste, and it [should be worn over a very sheer, soft 
lining. Patterns (No. 5181) for the waist and seven-gored 
skirt come in five sizes: 30 to38inches bust measure. Size 
32 requires ten yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. 


5 168—Silk tulle over mousseline was used in making this 
dress, although any thin, soft material would be just as sat- 
isfactory. Lace about twelve inches wide was used for the 
trimming, and it may be made with a high neck and long 
sleeves if preferred. Patterns (No. 5168) come in five sizes: 
30 to 38 inches bust measure. Size 32 requires nine yards 
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and a half of 36-inch material. 
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Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the dress designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents jor each number, post-jree. The amount of material required for the 
v ° PSC > >. ve, > iy ho > 4 f y, f 

meee ret s ts printed on the pattern envelopes. 1 ransjer patterns for border (No. 14261) and for the flower sprays (No. 14251) come at ten cents jor each number. Order jrom your 
nearest deater in patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for dresses, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, ~ 
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The Morning, Afternoon 
and Evening Dress 


Drawings by Paul W. Furstenberg 


5129-5152 —Make this dress of voile or foulard. Patterns 
(No. 5129) for the waist come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three yards of 27-inch material 
without nap. Patterns (No. 5152) for the skirt come in five 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires seven 
yards and three-quarters of 27-inch material without nap. 


5124—Embroidered challis or marquisette and heavy lace 
insertion may be used in making this dress for spring, while for 
summer dimity or muslin would be better. Patterns (No. 5124) 
for this dress —with the skirt tucked at the sides and back— 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 34 re- 
quires ten yards and a half of 27-inch material without nap. 
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Designed by Mary Adams 








5122-4880— Patterns (No. 5122) for the coat 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires three yards and a quarter of 36- 
inch material without nap. Patterns (No. 4880) 
for the skirt come in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires five yards and 
five-eighths of 36-inch material without nap. 
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Designed by Elanche G. Mervitt 
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cents jor each number, post-jree. 
printed on the pattern envelopes. 














Designed by Neva Van Smith 


5133-4978—- Patterns (No. 5133) for the over- 
dress come in four sizes: 34 to 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 34 requires six yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material without nap. Patterns 
(No. 4978) for the skirt come in five sizes: 22 to 30 
nches waist measure. Size 24 requires four yard 


ind a quarter of 36-inch material without nap. 


5177-4433—Patterns (No. 5177) for the waist 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards and three-quarters of 
36-inch material without nap. Patterns (No. 4433) 
for the nine-gored skirt come in eight sizes: 22 to 
S6inches waist measure. Size 24requires four yards 


and seven-eighths of 36-inch material without nap. 


5134-4145 —A good suit of serge. Patterns 
No. 5134) for the coat come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards 
and a half of 44-inch materi 
(No, 4145) for the 





vithoutnap. Patterns 


even-gored skirt come in seven 


odd sizes: 23 to 35 inches waist measure. Size 25 
requires four yards of 44-inch material without nap. 
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JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor ail the designs on this page can be supplied at fijteen 

f The amount oj material required jor the dijjerent sizes is 
Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 
number oj pattern, bust measure for waists, coats and costume, and waist and hip measures jor 


skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 























5177-4433 


Designed by Natalie Phoebus 








Designed by Mary Adams 
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5131-5132 —Figured foulard, voile or challis would be 
most suitable for this dress. The lower part of the vest is 
of the material tucked, and the upper part is of tucked 
chiffon of the same color. White or dyed net may be used 
for the yoke and cuffs. Patterns (No. 5131) for the waist 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 30 
requires three yards and three-quarters of 27-inch material 
without nap. Patterns (No. 5132) for the skirt come in five 
sizes: 22 to inches waistmeasure. Size 24requires seven 
yards and three-quarters of 27-inch material without nap. 


5171-5184 — Here is a jumper dress with set-on shoulder 
pieces which would be pretty made in rajah, linen or pongee 
trimmed with heavy cording covered with the material. 
The belt is shaped, being widerin the back. The guimpe 
may be dotted batiste. Patterns (No. 5171) for this dress 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 34 
requires eight yardsand a quarter of 27-inch material with- 
out nap. Patterns (No. 5184) for the guimpe come in eight 
sizes: 32 to 4 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and a half of 27-inch material without nap. 


5169-41 45 —The long, simple lines of this Russian blouse 
are most becoming. It may be made with either a round or 
a square yoke, and the trimming which outlines the yoke 
should be extended in a panel down the front. Patterns 
(No. 5169) for the blouse come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires seven yards and 
three-quarters Of 27-inch material without nap. Patterns 
(No. 4145) for the seven-gored skirt come in seven odd 
sizes: 23 to 35 inches waist measure. Size 25 requires five 
yards and three-quarters of 27-inch material without nap. 
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5169 
4145 Designed by Laura L. Willis 


chart) jor the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents jor each number, post-jree. 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; 


vaist and hip measures jor skirts, and inclosing the 
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Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 


5174 
5184 


The Mature American Woman 


Drawings by Laura T. Page and Rhoda C. Chase 
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Designed by Eleanor King 


5172-5173—Make this dress of any soft material, such 
as voile or foulard. The surplice effect is the material folded 
over a plain waist, and the vest and the lower part of the 
sleeves may be of lace, with the outline of the vest piped 
with satin. Patterns (No. 5172) for the waist come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards of 36-inch material without nap. Patterns 
(No. 5173) for the seven-gored skirt come in five sizes: 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires five yards 
and three-quarters of 36-inch material without nap. 


5164—Dark blue China silk or foulard with white polka 
dots well separated would be pretty for this semi-Princesse 
dress for spring. If you are going to wear it laterin the 
season make it of linen or silk gingham. Bias folds of the 
material on net form the trimming bands, and it would look 
well to have the five buttons on the front of the waist 
spherical. The shallow yoke and lower cuffs may be ot 
net. Patterns (No. 5164) for this dress come in five sizes 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 34 requires ten yards 
and a quarter of 27-inch material without nap. 


5174-5184—This jumper dress—which may be made 
with or without the shoulder tabs —is closed at the left side 
front under the panel which extends down into the nine 

gored skirt. Challis, light-weight Henrietta, pongee, linen 
or gingham would be suitable materials for making it. 
The guimpe may be of net or batiste. Patterns (No. 5174 

for this dress come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust meas 

ure. Size 36 requires nine yards of 27-inch material with 

out nap. Patterns (No. 5184) for the guimpe come in eigh: 
sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and a half of 27-inch material without nap. 





5164 


5172-$173 S164 


5174-5184 


P The amount of material required 
é a or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure jor 
price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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5125 —Dark blue linen would be 
serviceable for this suit. The yoke 
and pocket may be white with the 
embroidery done in the solid or out- 
line stitch in blue. If preferred the 
suit may be white with the trimming 
bands of color. Patterns (No. 5125) 
\ for this boy’s suit come in three 
sizes: 2 to 6 years. Size 4 years 
requires two yards and a half of 
36-inch material without nap. 
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5121 —Daintiness is the chief charn 
tot’s dress. It should be made of the 
‘ of material—and pink and white i: I 
scheme for it. A soft pink sash 1 t 
embroidered belt. The butterflies (trat 
No. 14250) should be worked in pale ton 
Patterns (No. 5121) come in three siz 
years. Size 4 years requires one yard 
; Quarters of 36-inch material without nap 


5128—In this child’s dress the waist 


to the skirt, which is gathered or shirred 
batiste would be pretty for it with the 


hands of light blue. The bird desig: 
Cone in solid stitch in white, and t 
Should indicate the direction of 1 
Patterns (No. 5128) come in three siz 
years. Size 4 years requires two yar 


Quarters of 27-inch mate 
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uterns (including Guide-Chart) jor all these designs can be supplied jor fijteen cents jor each number, 
cpt Nos. §115 and 5119, which are ten cents, post-jree. 





The Little Folks 


in Animal Dresses 


Designs by Kate Pierce Thayer 


5117—Nothing would so please a little boy as a suit 
trimmed like this. It may be made of gray or gray-green 
linen with the trimming band of the same material and color, 
and the ship and anchor design —for which transfer pat- 
tern No. 14254 can be supplied —appliquéd in white. The 
rope design may be white braid. Patterns (No. 5117) for 
the suit (blouse and knickerbockers) come in four sizes: 
2to8years. Size 4 years requires three yards and a half 
of 27-inch material without nap. 


5—An apron for a little girl is made most attractive by 
i mbroidered bird and scroll design for which transfer 
ittern No. 14253 can be supplied. Make the apron of 


1 


nen or barred muslin with the yoke band and pocket 


blue. The birds may be appliquéd in white with 


tches indicating the direction of the feathers, and the 


; } 


jesign done in blue. Patterns (No. 5115) come in 


: 41010 years. Size 4 years requires a yard and 


three-quarters of 36-inch material without nap. 
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1.4253) can be supplied jor fijteen cents each. 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. 





The amount oj material required jor the different 
Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 
um! er oj pattern, age, breast measure and length oj back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau 
he Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. : 


5113—For the very active boy this would make a most 
comfortable suit for play. Make it of dark brown galatea, 
khaki or any stout material with the trimming bands and 
pocket of light tan. The swan design may be embroidered 
in white in solid stitch with the zigzag lines in outline stitch. 
Patterns (No. 5113) for this boy’s suit (blouse and knick- 
erbockers) with or without the applied yoke come in three 
sizes: 6to 10 years. Size 8 years requires two yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material without nap. 


5119—This is a most comfortable dress fora little girl, as 
it Slips on easily over the head. It would be pretty made of 
handkerchief linen, wash silk or any thin wash material. 
The trimming bands may be very pale yellow, and the 
chickens may be either stenciled or appliquéd in the same 
color. For cool days the dress may be worn with a guimpe 
made of fine all-over embroidery if preferred. Patterns 
(No. 5119) come in three sizes: 2 to 6 years. Size 4 years 
requires two yards of 36-inch material without nap. 





orld 





5111—This box-plaited dress is 
made of linen crash. The yoke and 
belt are of the same material, with 
the collar and cuffs of white linen. 
The kittens and ball embroidery 
design is done in solid stitch and 
the string design in outline. Pat- 
terns (No. 5111) come in three sizes: 
2 to6 years. Size 4 years requires 
two yards and three-quarters of 
36 inch material without nap. 





~ 


ham or chambray of a 


5130—Galatea, linen, g 


solid color would be pretty for this boy’s suit which 





consists of blouse and knickerbockers. The ap- 


plied yoke, pocket and trimim 






ands should be 


made of a contrasting color, with the embroidery 
design of a train of cars done in the color of the 
dress. Patterns (No. 5130) come in three sizes: 
2 to 6 years. Size 4 years requires two yards and 





Transjer patterns (No. 14250, No. 14254, 





three-quarters of 36-inch material without nap. 
5123 — Either a little boy or a little girl may wear 
this child’s dress. The two broad plaits on each 
de give plenty of fullness at the bottom. Make 
tof white linen or rajah with the yoke and bands 

of light blue I he bt he e ¢ r € 
n solid stitch i te th 4 eye nd ears. 
Patterns (No. 5123) come in three zes 2 to 6 
years. Size 4 years requires two yards and three- 

quarters ol 27-inch mate 1 Pp 
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Why Wooltex Tailored Garments 
Outsell All the Rest 


Wooltex garments are sold at less profit than any 
other high grade make. Only the highest-class stores— 
and only one in a town—handle the garments at all. 


Yet Wooltex suits, coats and skirts far outsell any 
other make. ‘The reasons are these: 


The majority of well-dressed women seek quiet 
refinement, and Wooltex styles best meet their ideals. 


Wooltex materials contain no cotton, no adultera- 
tion whatever. One is sure of lasting newness and 
permanent shape. 


Wooltex garments are so carefully tailored that we 
guarantee two full seasons’ satisfactory wear. 

So many women have found this out that the army 
of Wooltex wearers is hundreds of thousands strong. 

If you seek what they seek—the very utmost in dress 
—won’t you find out ¢/75 season what Wooltex means? 





FASHION FAULTLESS 


Coats Suits Skirts 
$50,000 for Style 


We spend on designing the charming Wooltex creations 
$50,000 per year. 


That includes a permanent Style Bureau in Paris, in charge of 
Mme. Savarie. It includes reporters in all the centers of fashion. 
And it includes eight master designers here. 


That is why Wooltex styles are authentic—why they are up 
to the moment — why every season they become the vogue. 


The Vast Variety 


Every season we design from 400 to 500 styles. And we make 
them up in some 1,300 fabrics. ‘Thus we supply an endless 
variety, and appeal to every taste. 

And we meet nearly all ideas on cost. Wooltex coats run 
from $15 to $45. Wooltex suits from $25 to $55. Wooltex 
skirts from $5 to $15. 

Wooltex prices are not high. Yet we spend on the hidden 


parts four times what some makers spend. And we spend on 
the designing what no smaller concern can afford. 


There is no way to get such good clothes for your money as 
by insisting on the Wooltex label. 


Wooltex Style Book 


Our Style Book for spring shows some of the typical Wooltex 
creations, including some charming adaptations of the prevailing 
Russian note. Our issue is 700,000 copies. Your copy is waiting 
and free. Write us for it. Address carefully, Department 104. 


The H. Biack Company 


Paris Cleveland 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Chat for the Bride 


HE wedding gown is the pivot around which the 

trousseau revolves, so I am going to talk about this 
A first, feeling sure that even if you are the most prac- 
tical of brides you must confess to a larger interest in your 
wedding gown than in any other thing in your outfit. Let 
us suppose that your means are moderate, and that the 
trousseau, covering many different requirements, must 
represent an economical expenditure. In this case look 
ahead and plan a wedding dress which may be utilized after- 
ward as a house dress or an evening gown to be worn at your 
‘at homes” and to receptions. For this reason it should 
not be too elaborate—necessitating its being laid aside for 
some special occasion—but simple and suited to your 
position in life after you are married, and even sufficiently 
practical to warrant remaking in the future. It is wiser to 
combine the requirements of a best evening gown and a 
wedding dress than to go to the expense of adding a special 
party gown to your trousseau. 


S IT is now April we must count upon a spring and summer 
bride who will need clothes of both light and medium 
weight materials. The simple Swiss or batiste wedding dress 
is lovely for the very young bride, but after she is a matron 
it is hardly suitable for an evening gown to be worn to the 
theater, or later in the autumn for formal entertainments. 
Its usefulness as a best summer dress for evenings and 
Sunday afternoons cannot be denied, however. If it may 
take this place in your wardrobe and you can have an 
evening house dress as well, that is another matter. But for 
strict economy it would be better to have one of the 
embroidered batistes over a silk lining, a crépe de 
chine, a soft satin, or one of the lovely soft silk-and- 
wool materials. The silk figured muslins, too, are 
lovely, especially if they are made over a silk lining 
and trimmed with inlet insertions of fine net foot- 
ing or silk embroidered net. Plain net bands, I 
think, are prettier as a trimming for a wedding 
dress than the more elaborate laceinsertions. You 
may inlet these bands into the skirt, the blouse and 
the sleeves just as you would use lace: they make 
a charming trimming especially for the sleeves of 
three-quarter length, which are so pretty for a 
gown of this sort. If you choose a Swiss, batiste 
or a silk muslin, and trim it with the plain or 
dotted net footing, you will be pleased with the 
light and delicate appearance it will give—more 
as we like to think of a wedding dress, and differ- 
ing from the usual white, lace-trimmed gown. 
3efore going any further into the subject of mate- 
rials and trimmings for a wedding dress I want to 
speak to you of the tones in white. In an all-white 
or an all-black gown there is nothing more difficult 
than the combination of tones, and in the correct 
matching of these tones lies the becomingness of the 
gown. The eye that is sensitive to Color will find 
as many shades in white and black as in the bril- 
liant colors, and it is in the blending of these dif- 
ferent tones that you should be most careful in 
a white dress made up of more than one material. 
This shows the art in dressing, and is why one 
woman will look well in a simple lawn gown, and 
another dowdy in an expensive dress of satin 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred this point is 
overlooked, and the one-hundredth person who 
understands it may dress in the utmost simplicity 
and yet be gowned in the manner desired by all. 


PEAKING nowonly of white I will give you one 

or two simple suggestions to follow which may 
be of help to you. The delicacy of tone of white 
may be given by the combination of two or more 
materials which will throw tone shades and 
shadows into your gown. For instance, an all- 
white satin dress: satin is a very hard and trying 
material to wear, due to the high light thrown 
by the sheen. For this reason choose lace and 
tulle as a trimming to soften the sheen and give 


becoming shadows to break the hardness of the 
surface. Certain parts of an all-white dress should 
be semi-transparent to relieve it from a dull, 
Opaque white. Just this needed transparcucy may 
be given by a yoke and stock of the tulle lined with 
chiffon, and by softening the sleeves at the wrist 
_ If your material is a blue whit: se a warm 
ivory-white silk or satin for th: ndation linit 
to throw a softer tone into the ir white olf 
gown, and be sure that the lace trimming 
Shade of white which, when made u 
lining, will be in tone with the whol 
Match the materialsand trimmings of awh 
as carefully as you would those for a col 

Let me give you an idea of the materia 
May use in making a gown ilust 
For the dress itself you ma im-whit 
Crépe de chine or a satin, wit! low yoke 
and stock of embroidered net ove! i lining 
The band around the yoke, edges 0! crea 
and on the lower edge of th 1 the 
Palest ivory chiffon, with th ( ihe 
thickness of the same material. [hic © dered 
net showing below the tunic, 4 e chiffon 
trimming, would break the sev“ { the satin 
in the skirt, and the embroidered yo se Wout BIVE 


@ softening tone to the fac 


Drawing by Augusta Reimer 


EXT in importance after the wedding gown is the indis- 

pensable tailored suit, the backbone of any trousseau. 
Although you will undoubtedly need one of linen or tussah 
for summer wear do not decide upon one of these in pref- 
erence to a more practical suit of serge, one of the new 
homespuns or a light-weight worsted. Any of these mate- 
rials will stand hard wear, and will be needed for the late 
spring, many days during the summer, and again in the 
autumn and into the winter months. If you choose a 
medium color, such as gray, navy blue or a gray brown, for 
this suit you will be able to use the coat as a separate gar- 
ment to wear with any one of your gowns; a fact which 
should always be considered in the economically planned 
wardrobe. Keeping the idea of a separate garment in mind 
do not have your coat made in an elaborate style, but in a 
semi-tailored manner, of medium length rather than in one 
of the newer, short, hip-length coats, so that it will look well 
over a different skirt. When I say semi-tailored I do not 
mean that the coat should be trimmed, but that the 
severity may be relieved by a deep rolling collar of satin 
with a fastening of one or two buttons, or possibly by the 
use of braid frogs. 

White shirtwaists of lawn, batiste or linen made in the 
simple untrimmed style are the best for every day. I do 
not mean that they should not be tucked or finished with the 
becoming and pretty little plaited frills at the top edge of 
the collar, the cuffs and the center box-plait, as these are 
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A Wedding Gown of White Satin and Embroidered Net 


naturally included in simple shirtwaists nowadays. The 
heavier linens, rep or piqué are more suited for the severer 
type of shirtwaist with wider tucks and soft or stiff cuffs, 
which are worn with a linen collar. Striped linens, ging- 
hams and percales are much used, the stripe matching or 
contrasting with the color of the suit. For instance, green, 
mauve and khaki stripes always look well worn with a navy 
blue suit. Then for a softer type of blouse for in-between 
wear the silk muslins are wonderfully pretty, especially 
when made with a touch of solid color in the way of pipings 
or cordings. A dressy afternoon blouse, and one which can 
be worn in an informal way in the evening, may be made of 
chiffon cloth over satin, heavy hexagon mesh net, plain 
satin or crépe de chine to match your suit in color. Sucha 
blouse is invariably made with a tiny yoke and stock of 
cream net or lace, as a dark color is seldom becoming 
next to the face. This waist will be nice to wear with your 
suit on your going-away trip after the wedding. 


OU will need a dressy little gown which you may wear 

in the afternoons and evenings—in fact one which will 
answer the purpose of a generally useful best dress. I think 
the most staple material for this purpose would be a figured 
or dotted foulard, or a tussah silk. There are so many 
lovely new shades in soft beige, amethyst tones, old rose 
and cool greens that it will not be difficult to get something 
pretty. Or one of the silk-and-wool cashmeres or fine 
corded materials could be used for this purpose, although 
they would be warmer for summer wear than the thin silks. 
This dress would be between a tailored suit and 
formal evening dress, and one which could be 
used without a separate wrap for the street, for 
luncheons, or to wear at home when you are 
having a few friends to dinner. It will take the 
place of the black net or silk gown which was 
always considered a necessary part of every 
bride’s outfit. 

For dainty, light-weight summer gowns thereare 
the bordered batistes, and striped and figured 
voiles. The bordered materials are charming for 
the tunic skirts and the new draped skirts: and 
the borders are exceedingly pretty used in the 
bodices made with the kimono sleeves which 
are being worn now. The simple and service- 
able chambrays, percales and ginghams are most 
appropriate for littke morning frocks to wear 
around the house while you are attending to 
household duties. Well-shaped one-piece designs 
are not only attractive, but they are also sensible 
for this type of a dress, as they are much neater 
than the old-fashioned wrapper which was part 
of the trousseau of the brides of some years ago. 

Another useful dress would be one of the plain- 
colored navy blue challis to wear while marketing 
in the morning. This, too, may be made all in 
one with the waist and skirt joined under a belt. 
The neck may be finished with a flat turnover 
collar of embroidered linen with cuffs to correspond. 

A separate wrap is a necessity, and the most 
useful kind is one which may be worn both in the 
afternoon and evening. Lovely ones are made 
of soft faille silk and satin; moiré is also much 
used, as well as the soft, silk-finished broadcloths. 
Black is preferable as it looks well when worn 
with a gown of any color. The coats are made 
in rather loose-fitting style, with large, straight, 
kimono-shaped sleeves, as they are better adapted 
to slip on over a gown than the more fitted type 
of coat. The capes are charming, the newer ones 
having some arrangement by which the arms 
may be slipped through openings, making them 
more suitable for afternoon wear than those 
which cover the arms entirely. 


WO hats are required for immediate wear, one 

which will match your tailored suit, or, | should 
say, tone with it, as it is not necessary for a hat 
to match a suit or dress, for it frequently forms a 
contrast in color. A dark blue hat would be 
pretty with a burnt straw or pale tan upper brim 
and crown, trimmed with a novelty wing or quill, 
or a small plaited ornament of ribbon placed 
either at the left or right side front. Fora better 
hat black is always lovely as it may be worn with 
many different gowns, andthe thin hemp Nea- 
politan and Milan braids are pretty and weat 
well. Feathers, wired tulle and lace bows make 
the most charming trimmings. Later you will 
need a lingerie hat to wear with thin summer 
clothes and there is nothing so serviceable as the 
straw hats faced with batiste or linen on the 
upper brim and crown. They are used more than 
the frilly lingerie hat, and really wear better as 
they do not droop so easily. This, by-the-way, is 
an excellent idea to use in remaking a last year’s 
hat which is still bright and fresh on the under 
brim, and faded hopelessly on the upper brim 
and crown. Or if you do not care for the lingerie 
hats those of straw with the upper brim and 
crown covered with small flowers may suit you 
better. These hats are usually medium in size, 


some having a net crown with the brim fairly 
covered with the flowers, and others with the 
flowers only. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1910 


Old Clothes in the New Styles 


By Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


T IS often possible to wear coats and dresses 

of last season as they are, or by making slight 

changes in them; but clothes of two or even 
three years ago, which for some reason or other 
were laid aside while still good, seem rather a 
hopeless task to alter. For instance, an Eton 
jacket and a plaited skirt of two years ago until 
now have been not only out of date, but also im- 
possible to alter. But with the revival of the 
Russian blouse suits and dresses a,way is sug- 
gested. The use of a belt and some of the 
surplus material from the very full skirt will do 
wonders. The illustrations on the right will 
show you what I mean. 

Many of you, I know, have an Eton or a 
bolero of some sort made of a good cloth ina 
springlike color, or perhaps of pongee or linen. 
If you have a full skirt of the same material — 
which is apt to be the case— you may recut your 
skirt into the plainer, scantier styles of today, 
and have some material left over which you 
may use for the tail or skirt section of the coat. 
The first illustration shows the old suit—the 
short, plain jacket with the full, three-quarter- 
length sleeves, and the full, side-plaited skirt. 
The second illustration shows what you may 
make of it with the addition of some broad 
braid or the use of a bias fold of the material. 
These Russian coats are extremely good look- 
ing, and, as a rule, becoming. 
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An Eton Coat and Plaited Skirt May be Recut 
Into a New Russian Blouse Suit 


Then, too, they are much easier to 


make than the semi-fitted coat in tailored style, for though more fitted 


there is less ‘‘ fit’? about them. 


First and foremost rip the sleeves out of the coat, and if there is any 


stiffening 


canvas or haircloth—rip it out, as these coats are soft and 


really suggest a semi-fitted, one-piece garment, belted in true Russian 


style. 


Most of them are cut in one, but by keeping the jacket soft 


and not too close-fitting at the waist you may get much the same 
appearance, although the skirt section will have to be a separate piece 


in remodeling an old suit. 


Rip the skirt apart, and wash it in 


soap-bark to remove the line of the old 


over the material. 


the coat. 





center back. 





Of Good Material But 
Out of Date 


plaits, then press it on the wrong side 
with a moderately hot iron, laying a cloth 
Removing the line of 
plaits is, of course, the stumbling-block 
in remodeling hard-finished materials such 
as broadcloth or any cloth with a satin 
finish, but in almost all cases it can be done. 
If you find, however, that the marks around 
the waist are very noticeable a piece of 
unused material from the lower part of the 
skirt may be used as a yoke; this should 
be just a trifle shorter than the coat. Recut 
the skirt, putting two side plaits each side 
of the center front and back to give the 
appearance of a panel (if necessary to hide 
the lines of the plaits), or have a plain skirt 
closing slightly to the side front under a 
plait, and in line with the fold or braid on 
Make the skirt plain fitting at 
the sides, with a seam on each hip. Cut 
new small sleeves from the old ones, making 
them as long as possible. The skirt section 
should be eight to ten inches long and should 
be seamed at the direct sides and in the 
Or if you are slight it may be 
cut in one from center front to center back. 
To shape this use the top of a skirt which 
fits you, curve the material at the waist and 


make it the depth required. 
Use a piece of ribbon of the necessary width as a foundation belt to 
join the coat and skirt sections, covering it with broad braid—one or 


two rows as required. 


Outline the neck and front with a bias fold, or 


with braid three inches wide, placing this to the front edge of the 


coat to give the side closing. 
lining of the coat. 


Line it with ribbon ora bias strip of the 
Should you require a new lining then extend it to 


the edge of the braid and omit the facing. The skirt section need not 
be lined, but face the front edge and turna hem in the bottom. As the 
lower edge was cut straight in turning up the hem slope it up slightly 
toward the back, then trim the top of the hem to keep it straight. 


This gives style to the coat as a whole. 


Make a cuff of the braid, set- 


ting it on the sleeve; or if your old sleeve is very short make a false 
cuff of the material, to turn the elbow, and set the braid over the join- 
ing, slip-stitching it only on its upper edge: the lower edge is free. 
Make a square batiste collar trimmed with Valenciennes lace to finish 
the neck. These alterations are possible, and will, I trust, help you. 


NOTHER dress which many of us have on hand and which needs 
remodeling badly is an afternoon dress of challis or silk—per- 
haps on the order of the sketch shown above. Or perhaps you have an 
evening dress of soft silk organdy or of a cotton material which is 
made this way—with the long kimono sleeves formed by two widths 


of lace sewed together. Or instead of lace you 
may have a contrasting material. In either 
case rip off the bands which give the kimono 
line and use them to give a surplice line to the 
waist and a tunic look to the skirt. Rip the 
strip of lace apart, as a band two inches and a 
half to three inches broad is wide enough. Rip 
out the old sleeves and recut them into small, 
tight-fitting caps reaching half-way to the 
elbows, finished with a band of the lace or the 
contrasting material. This is assuming that 
the waist is cut with a small armhole and 
that the kimono band is set on to the waist 
nder the plait. If, however, the waist is cut 
with a large kimono sleeve-cap without an 
rmhole—-the full sleeves being sewed into the 
then you will find there is enough sur- 

the side front to make an 

rim s L an rin the usual armhole: 

be a trifle larger than normal, but this 

i Make an under 
© turn the elbow, and 
V it, as ell as the sl VOC-( ip, into the normal 


ell as the 
plaits over the shoulders. hould there be no 
plait and the shoulder is long layin one. Do 
this before you alter the under-arm seam, as 


Leave 1} ound yoke as it is. as v 


1 





Remodeled on 
Newer Lines 


the material may be more easily adjusted. 
By arranging the trimming band to come in 
an unbroken line from the left shoulder to the 
right side of the skirt at the top of the flounce, 
and by making the belt of the material, and as 
inconspicuous as possible, the appearance of 
a tunic overdress is given. There will be 
enough lace from the bands used for the old 
sleeve sections for this, as four yards of narrow 
lace or two yards of wide lace were originally 
required. Jf your old flounce was plaited it 
may remain so, the band or the lace being used 
at the top of it. On the other hand, in a silk 
organdy trimmed with lace with a gathered 
flounce, one edge of the lace may have a finished 
edge and the other may not. To make this 
appear as intended, instead of a mistake, in- 
tensify the finished edge by piping it with a 
color which will harmonize, or use heavy floss 
of a contrasting color couched in place. Also 
outline the lower edge of the lace or band at 
the top of the flounce. These alterations, you 
see, are really very slight, and yet the dress will 
look totally different—the sleeves, the adjust- 
ment at the under-arm seam, and the arrange- 
ment of the trimming are the only changes. 
A new girdle may be added as it would do 
much to freshen the dress. 


HO hasn’t. some sort of a shirtwaist on this order—probably 
of heavy linen with big sleeves, no collar, and buttoning down 
the back? The material is probably good, as the style of sleeve went 








out and the waist has been infrequently worn. 
A linen skirt more or less plaited is another gar- 
ment you may have, which you hate to wear, as 
the laundering of a finely plaited skirt is an 
endless amount of trouble; in fact it doesn’t 
pay. But you don’t know how to change it. 
Well, my advice would be to make these two un- 
desirable garments into one good-looking, practi- 
cal dress. With the exception of the sleeves 
and the closing the waist may remain as it is. 


_Sew up the back, using a false plait if necessary, 


cut from the material of the sleeves or skirt, 
and cut the waist at the side front. Place a bias 
fold to the extreme edge of the side-front sec- 
tion, making the seam as narrow as possible, and 





An Old-Fashioned 


Blouse 


face the front section. By making the seams narrow you need not 


take more than a quarter of an inch up in the two seams. 


But as you 


do not want the waist to pull or wrinkle at the shoulders allow the 
extension on the side front to show just this 


closing of the waist. 


quarter of an inch, and place a plaited frill 
under the front edge to conceal it. 
see, makes it possible and practical to alter the 
Rip the sleeves out and 
make them into sleeve-caps, making under- 
sleeves—in either long or three-quarter length 

of sheer lawn, with cuffs formed by clusters 
of fine pin tucks, or by a band of lace to 
match that used in the rest of the waist. 
embroidery and a thread lace, such as Cluny 


This, you 


Swiss 














A Plaited Skirt of a 


Past Season 


or Irish (the imitation Irish is now very good, 
and not expensive), are always nice. Use one 
of these for the collar, attaching it to the waist, 
and buttoning itat thesidefront. Also join the 
waist and skirt by the lace, opening the belt at 
the side front. A narrower width of the same 
sort of lace may be used to edge the ruffle. 
And, by-the-way, a pretty as well as a new 
idea for these ruffles is to have the edge cut in 
deep points or scallops. These may be button- 
holed, and in turn finished with a lace edge. 


Recut the skirt by a plain seven, nine or eleven gored pattern, 


according to the number of gores in the old skirt. 


Make an inverted 


plait in the center back, or a habit back, and open the skirt down the 


side front. 
buttonholes. Such a dress would be a “stand- 
by” and it would not be hard to make, to put 
on, or to launder. 


HERE are two other things I wish to speak 

of: one is that many a pretty summer dress 
made a year or so ago would be greatly im- 
proved by ripping off the high collar which it 
probably has and making the neck collarless. 
Be careful, however, not to have the neck too 
high—that is, if it is round make it low enough 
to show a little of the neck as well as the 
throat, and finish it with a narrow lace put on 
flat, and darted here and there to make it 
fit without fullness. These darts are necessary 
as the upper edge is a smaller circle than the 
lower one. I am speaking now of afternoon 
and evening dresses. If the neck is square a 
pretty finish is to use a flat embroidery band- 
ing or lace, mitering it at the corners to make 
it set properly. By using something with 
both edges finished it may be applied to an old 
yoke very easily. When a banding of this kind 
is used for the yoke or collar it is well to re- 
peat it in finishing the cuffs, especially if they 
are of three-quarter length. Should an entire 
new yoke be required net tucked in clusters 
and edged with narrow Valenciennes lace is 
both pretty and inexpensive. The other thing 
is the girdle. This season it may be of lace or 


Face the left edge of the front gore and make visible 








— ie 
Dress Made From 
This Waist and Skirt 


embroidery joining the waist and skirt, or a separate affair of silk or 
ribbon. As either of these materials may be washed, if you have an 
old girdle of silk, for instance, rip it apart, wash it and rebone it, 


fastening it at the side back instead of the center. 


It should be laid 


in soft plaits tacked to the front, side and back bones, and finished 


at the closing with a rosette and long ends. 


Sashes and girdles are 


not infrequently made of the material of the gown if it is soft in 


texture. 


The silk organdies, Swisses, as well as the majority of 


silk-and-wool materials, may be used, as they all lend themselves 
charmingly to this form of drapery. The ends may be caught and 


finished with tassels, or with deep silk fringe. 


Or, again, a pretty 


chiffon or a silk scarf may be utilized in this way if the color har- 


monizes with the dress. 


are only 
a few of these 
beautiful fashion books left—you 
must send now if you want your copy. 


Mail your request today before it passes out 
of your mind. A postal is all your copy costs. 
White for it now before it is too late. This 
beautiful book gives you authentic Spring 
and Summer 1910 fashion news. And 
not only shows the new attractive Ladies’, 
Children’s and Misses’ Dresses, House 
Gowns, Dressing Sacques, Kimonos and 
Wrappers, but samples of the actual fabrics 
used in making the garments. 


Be sure you are one of those to get a copy of this 
book. It contains samples of the new 1910 Passaic 
Printed Fabrics —by far prettier this season than 
ever before. Examine closely the cloth, the beauti- 
ful patterns and delightful colorings —then ask your 
dealer, who now has all the 1910 designs on his 
counter, to show you the prints in bolt. You'll never 
know how serviceable, how washable, how fast the 
colors hold, what a truly good print value is until 
you've tried Passaic Printed Fabrics. 


There are many other uses for Passaic Prints besides 
making House and Outdoor Costumes. Very pretty 
patterns for Furniture Covers, Bed Spreads, Draperies, 
Box Couch Covers, Pillow Covers and Comfort- 
ables. These are only a few of the 1910 beautiful 
designs. Your dealer has them and the full line of 
Passaic Printed Fabrics. Ask to see them. 


Vidette Batiste —For |adies’, Misses’ and Children’s 

resses. Many patterns and colorings to select from. 27 inches 
wide. Valmont Batiste—For Children’s Dresses. In an 
endless assortment of attractive designs and colorings. 28 inches 
wide. Challie Vendome —Avn imitation of imported wool 
challies, for Kimonos and Dressing Sacques. In all leading 
patterns and colorings. 29 inches wide. ide Lisbon 
Lawn—For Kimonos, House Gowns, etc. A delightful array 
of patterns and colorings. 38 inches wide. Passaic Galatea 
Cloth—For Children’s Outdoor Garments. A wide variety 
of patterns and colorings. 27 inches wide. 


Ask only for Passaic Prints. Be sure you see 
the Passaic trade-mark. Remember only a 
few requests for the Fashion Book can be 
filled. Better send your card now—tcday. 


PASSAIC PRINT WORKS 


88 South Street Passaic, New Jersey 
—aaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee SSS 











If it’s the fashion 


You will find it among the 
7 50 Weaves of 


All Worsted 
Dress 


Goods 


stamped 
“READ’S FABRICS” 


on the selvedge 


which are made by the same 
mill that makes famous 


“Lansdowne” 


perforated 


gece 








FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES 





———— 


Benzine, Naphtha and Gasoline 
ignite and explode without 
direct contact with fire. They 








are more dangerous than 
gunpowder or dynamite 


eh 


For Safety Sake—demand 





Cleans all materials 
Without injury to fabric or color 
15c., 25c., 50c., $1.00, Drug and Department Stores 
If your dealer can’t supply you write 





ARBONA 





Carbona Co., Newark, N. J. 
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5140-5141 


New Clothes in Every-Day Styles 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 





5138-5139—Silk cashmere, foulard or a challis may be chosen for 







ractive dress shown in the center above. Any one of the spring 
olors, such as gray, tan or amethyst, would be charming relieved 
1a yoke and undersleeves of chiffon of the same color over white. 





Israided or einbroidered net, harmonizing in color, may be used for the 
gy bands. Patterns (No. 5138) for the waist —in overblouse effect 

cutin one with it, closed at the side back, and guimpe lining 
closed at the center bacl come in four sizes: 34 to 40 inches bust 
easure. Size 36 requires for waist two yards and a quarter, and for 
{s of 36-inch material without nap. Patterns (No, 5139) 











vO Var 






the yoke skirt—in tunic effect, lengthened by plaited sections 
four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
fold five yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material without nap. 


5136-5135—A good-look- 


t and a separate 


5140-5141 For general 


wear nothing could be nicer 







hown above on the than the dress shown above 


on the right. A light-weight 
serge or dark-colored challis 
1ist may be made of would be suitable for the 





-to be worn during the 






ng and summer. The 







pla olored foulard, with spring, while for the summer 
and turn-over cuffs of choose linen, cotton poplin or 
fotted foulard edged with gingham. In any case the 





net frills to match the 
at the front. The 


iy be of serge or cloth 


trimming may be the same 

crocheted buttons caught with 
braid loops,anda plaited collar 
of sheer batiste. Patterns 
(No. 5140) for the shirtwaist 







ime color. Patterns 







5136) for the shirtwaist 





four sizes: 34 to 40 come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
; measure. Size 36 inches bust measure. Size 36 
4 three yards of 27 requires two yards and three- 
j naterial without nap. quarters of 27-inch mater 
4 No. 5135) for the without nap. Patterns (No. 
k ored skirt closed at the 5141) for the three gored skirt 
H ront or side back come closed at the side front come 
' 4 five sizes: 22 to 3 inches in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches 
¥ iist measure. Size 24 re waist measure. Size 24 re- 
Daa 5 juires four yardsof 36-inch,or quires with tunic band four 
& ‘ss three vards and a quarter of yards and three-eighths of 


44-inch material without nan, 


36-inch material without nap. 





DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs 

shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents for each 
number, post-jree. The amount of material required for the 
various Sizes 1s printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from 
your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number 
oj pattern, bust measure for waists, and waist and hip measures 
jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 6140-5141 















































OUR BOOK 


OF HANDSOME 


SPRING STYLES 
SENT FREE 


EVERYWHERE 


ome: LPSBO se A ; 


This superb Style Book tells 
you the story of the latest Spring 
Fashions in true, vivid pictures, 
» it describes them in the most in- 
teresting manner, touching every 
phase and feature of their detail 


and workmanship. 
Our magnificent display of 
choosing everything new and 





fashions presents for your instant 
most desirable in Ladies’ Wear- 
ing Apparel, as suits, dresses, 
skirts, waists, coats, petticoats, 
millinery and dress accessories, 
also a most varied selection of 
Misses’ and Children’s Garments 
to gratify your every whim and 
fancy, and offers you with all 
the advantages enjoyed by city 
buyers the added convenience 
of shopping at your home. 

















The Philipsborn Ready-to- 
Wear Shopping Service is the 
only exclusive ready-to-wear service 
in the country; to adopt it means to 
save money, anxiety and worry. 

The book—that offers you all 
| this—is yours FREE. Youneed only 
3 write for it. You had better not delay 
one minute. DOIT NOW while it 
is fresh in your mind. Let us know 
your preference of fabrics and colors 
and we will send you samples to 
select from. 

This book is No. 541. When writing 


please mention this number. 


PHILIPSBORN 

The Outer Garment House 
197-199 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
_.’ 
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HERE are as many new 
‘|e: in which the busy 
mother may be saved time 
and labor in making the chil- 
dren’s clothes as there are labor-saving devices for household work. 


One of these is the easily made one-piece dress, which may be in 





many different forms and yet retain the same general lines. So. 


simple is the making of these dresses that even the most inexperienced 
seamstress can scarcely find anything perplexing about them, 
and they may be cut without a pattern by following the outline 
of the diagram at the top of the group of illustrations in the center 
of the page. 

For little tots up to six years old material a yard wide is preferable, 
as by folding over the end of the goods (which is the line for the top of 
the shoulder and the center of the sleeve) the width 
of the matérial gives just about the width required for 





Short Cuts to 
Fconomy In 


Dressing Children 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


Fold of Material 


this pattern, as the higher yokes 
are so warm and uncomfortable 
on these thin summer frocks. 
If you prefer, rows of narrow 4724 

lace joined could be used for the yoke and sleeve bands in place, 
of the embroidery. It would give a lighter, more dainty appear- 
ance, and lace always looks well combined with embroidery as a 
trimming. I have shown this design as it seems so suggestive of 
good ideas which may be used in making alterations. For instance, 
let us suppose that you have on hand a plain white lawn dress 
with a full waist, and full, straight skirt, which your little girl has 
outgrown, as little tots are so likely to outgrow a dress of this kind 
before it has begun to wear out. It is probably not only short in 
the length of the skirt but short of waist length as well. In this 
case you could cut the lower part of the waist in two 
places, as I have cut the pattern, and inlet bands of 





the body and the sleeves of the dress. This may vary, 
however, according to the age and size of the child. 
Older children—up to eight years, with broader shoul- 
ders—will require more width than that given by the ‘ 
usual twenty-seven or thirty-six inch material. So 
reverse the material for them and use the width for 
the length of the dress. Before cutting take the breast 
measure and allow at least a quarter of a yard more 
for ease and fullness, and then add the length of each 
sleeve. The older and larger the child the more depth 
will be required for the armhole and sleeve. Try the 
pattern first in tissue-paper, and after you have the right pro- 
portions make a model in muslin, which you may use as the 
foundation for any style, and enlarge as the child grows. 


CCUFF 


TTRACTIVE designs in one-piece dresses for morning Pr 
wear are shown on this page in the upper left-hand corner. U 
For this purpose there is nothing better than neat blue ging- \ 


hams, plain-colored chambrays, figured percale and cotton 
poplin. It is a pretty idea to make the collar, cuffs and 
trimmings of a material of a different color. You may use 
white muslin with plain blue chambray, or plain blue gingham 
with a fine checked material. The little dress of plain mate- 
rial worn with a belt is cut on the simplest lines without the 
slightest fullness at the neck, the sides being gored to give 
the required width at the lower edge. In cutting out 

this dress take the measurements as I have told you 

above, as no allowance need be made for any addi- i 
tional fullness. The collar in this dress is a flat turn- ; 
down style, and the center-front of the dress is slit 
from the neck for a placket, which is finished with 

buttons and buttonholes. Many mothers find it con- 
venient to use ball-and-socket snap fasteners on dark 
dresses, but care must be taken not to flatten them 
out in the washing and ironing. The fullness of the sleeves is 
gathered into plain band cuffs two inches in width, or a quicker and 
easier method is to make a hem half an inch wide and run a drawing- 
string or elastic band through it. 

The other little one-piece dress also at the top of the page on the left 
is slightly different as the yoke portion is run with several rows ‘of 
shirring threads. These should be run in before shaping the sleeves and 
side-seams. In this little frock the opening is in the back. To vary 
the style of these dresses tucks of various widths or box-plaits may be 
run in across the front and shoulders, but in every case this part of the 
work must be done before the neck or sleeves are cut out. Guimpes 
are especially easy to cut in this fashion, as the side-seams are per- 
fectly straight. In cutting the guimpe—shown 
in the center group—however, allowance must 
be made for the fullness at the neck, in the front 
and the back. For summer wear the sheer fig- 
ured and striped Swisses are exceedingly dainty: 
they are more economical and look much the 
same as the more expensive all-over embroideries 
and batistes. The neck of a guimpe may be 
finished with a narrow, straight, standing band 
of the material, or a seam-beading edged with 
fine Valenciennes or linen lace, with the sleeves 
finished to match. To wear with the best 
dresses this same design would be charming in 
sheer lawn or batiste laid in fine tucks and 
inset with bands of lace or embroidery. 


TRENGTHEN the under-arm seam in the dresses of 
the older children—which is likely to rip with con- 
tinual movement—by a square-shaped gusset of the 
material, stitched on the outside with the two points 
meeting the seam of the sleeve and under-arm as shown 
in the detail above. This will hold the seam securely 
until the dress is worn out. 

The party or best dress, which is shown on the figure 
of a child in the upper right-hand corner, and again in 
detail in the middle of this page, would be lovely made of 
lawn and narrow embroidery flouncing, which many of you 
may have on hand. You may use a plain lawn for the 
waist portion and sleeves, as well as for the circular 
yoke of the skirt, although a small piece of fine all-over 
embroidery large enough for this purpose would be prettier and 
stronger for the yoke than the plain lawn, when combined with the 
ruffle of embroidered flouncing to complete the skirt. A simple 
and charming finish for the yoke would be a band of embroidered 
insertion an inch and a half or two inches wide, which may be 
utilized nicely in place of the square, high yoke which is included in 
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Diagram of a One-Piece Pattern 





Re yoke and sleeve bands. 





Simple Guimpe Cut All in One 





The Back of the Coat and the Remodeled Dress 








A Waistless Petticoat 


insertion. If two bands do not give the depth 
needed slit in another place and inlet a third band. 
Be careful to keep them a uniform distance apart, so 
that the dress will not have a made-over look. Rip 
the skirt off the band and add the circular-shaped 
yoke to give the needed length, gathering the skirt 
on to the edge of the yoke with seam-beading or a 
narrow insertion. 

In making over a dress successfully the secret lies in 
keeping the trimming as uniform as possible, instead 
of combining totally different patterns in embroidery 
and lace. Use asimple dotted embroidery for the yoke of the 
skirt, making a pleasing contrast with the plain material of 
the lower portion, and then get the insertion bands to match. 
The same embroidery should be used for the belt, although 
lace may be substituted, as I suggested above, for the square 
A softening edge of Valenciennes 
lace should be set around the neck and sleeve ends. 

Not only a fancy dress but a plainer every-day one, also, 
may be altered over this pattern. If you cannot match the 
material combine it with a different kind for the yoke and 
trimming. For instance, in a dress of blue plaid gingham plain 
blue or red would be pretty for the square yoke of the waist 
and the circular skirt yoke as well as the trimming bands; or 
with a gray-mixed plaid violet or green would be harmonious. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 4724) come in four sizes: 
= 5 4 to 1o years. Size 8 years requires a yard and 

a three-eighths of 36-inch plain material, two yards 


a and three-quarters of 11-inch flouncing for the skirt, 
and seven-eighths of a yard of all-over embroidery 
Fn sck for the two yokes. The price is fifteen cents. This 


is the only design on the page for which a pattern 
can be supplied. It may be ordered in the usual way. 


HERE are many sensible points about the little waistless petti- 

coat which mothers will see at a glance. It is especially desirable 
for the little tots from six months to two years. These skirts are 
easy to make as there are so fewseams. There is no back opening, as 
the skirt fastens on the shoulders with a button and buttonhole, which 
eliminates the danger of hurting a child’s arms by pushing them 
through armholes. It is simply gored at the side-seams and finished 
with a full ruffle. Trimming may be added on the ruffle or above 
the hem, as one prefers, and fine Valenciennes lace banding and 
edging would be very pretty, although many of the most dainty, 
babylike garments are trimmed only with hand-run tucks and rows 
of fine featherstitching. Not only the little petticoats of nainsook 
and longcloth may be made in this one-piece 
design, but you will also find it practical for 
the under petticoats of flannel for day wear, 
and if cut long enough to cover the wee feet it 
is an easy pattern to use for night petticoats 
of Shaker flannel. 

The little skirted coat offers a suggestion for 
cutting down the coat of an older child, or pos- 
sibly an old suit of your own, for one of the 
younger children. The design may be used 
for a girl of any age and is adaptable for a boy 
up to three years. The material may be of 
cloth, linen or pongee silk. If you are remodel- 
ing a cloth suit, corduroy, velvet or dull- 
finished silk would be attractive for the collar, 
belt and cuffs. While, if you are making over 
a linen suit, all-over embroidery or linen of a contrasting 
color would be pretty for this purpose. For instance, 
on a white or tan coat red, pink or blue linen would look 
well as a trimming, as these color combinations will be 
much used this season. The front of the coat should be 
cut to lap wide at a point below the waist-line. If you 
are cutting the coat from an older person’s garment rip 
the French dart from the shoulder down, and straighten 
the curve over the line of the bust to make the coat flat 
and in keeping with the lines of a child’s form. Rip 
off the collar and lapels and cut a new collar in a deep 
sailorshape. Extend the front ends longer than is usual 
for the average sailor blouse collar to give the long 
revers of the new coats. Join the skirt to the coat with 
a straight panel at the front and back and lay the sides in four 
wide plaits turned toward the center of the sides. Not only a plaited 
skirt, but a gored one, too, of an older person could be cut down and 
utilized in this manner. Finish the waist-line with a belt drawn 
through loops set at the under-arm. If you wish the belt may be of 
patent leather or a soft suéde, instead of the trimming material. 








Our New Summer Style Book 


HE pretty, fluffy summer dress shown on the cover of the Summer Style Book is only a slight forecast of the many attractive 
and useful dresses the book contains for the grown members of the family, as well as for the children—grouped to suggest 
those suitable for outing wear, the afternoon or the evening. A catalogue section containing patterns of every sort is also included. 
This Style Book is mailed, postpaid (including a fifteen-cent LADIES’ 


of thirty-three cents. 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 


HOME JOURNAL pattern), to any address upon receipt 
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A BY 
PERFECT FIGURE 


Can be obtained only by wearing corsets modishly 
designed, carefully made and properly fitted 
Lyra Corsets are such corsets, so superior in 
style and fit as to be demanded by the most care- 
ful dressers —They are the correct foundation for 
a fashionable gown —They make perfect figures. 

Lyra Corsets are sold by only one mer- 
chant in a town. If your merchant does not carry 
them, write direct to us and we will inform you 
where you can procure them. 


Beautiful New Models 
$5 to $15 
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New York Detroit Chicago Paris 
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TARR ESTA 


By The Yard 
40c. 


Every Yard Guaranteed 


A dainty, rich, enduring 
fabric, in every way pref- 
erable to silk for Princess 
Slips, and all foundation 
and lining purposes. 


Has the sheen and ripple 
of silk, the rustle and 
beauty, yet is three times 
as durable at a third the 
cost. Very light in weight. 


At the lining counter. 
150 shades; 36 in. wide. 


RY 7m elt-idittadi ti} 
on Selvage 
Wa ORD = © GB) ee @). fe) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 
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STYLISH 
The staple One fabric 
Half-Wool made in 
Dress Fabric two widths 
15 cts. 25 cts. 
per yard per yard 


22 inch 36 inch 











Acknowledged to be the best staple dress 
fabric on the market 

The Black and three Navy Blues are fast and will 
not crock. All fast Blues have white selvage. 
‘Then there are Reds and Browns and a full line 
of light shades for evening and party wear and 
shirt-waists. Laundering of Cream and light 
shades is easy and improves the goods. 


Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 
TS you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 
Wellington, Sears & Co., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 
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You Can MakeThisLeather Bag 


and many other beauti- 
ful leather articles — 
purses, card cases, table 
mats, pillows, blotters, 
book covers, etc., with 
our simple tracing pat- 
terns and special leather 
colors. E HERRICK 
LEATHER BOOK gives 
you complete instruc- 
tions; shows you how to 
apply our tracing pat- 
terns; suggests color 
combinations and illus- 
trates over 25 new designs for your selection. 
Send 25 cents To- Day and we will mail you (postpaid) a tracing 
pattern (full size) of theabove bag design, One Herrick I-eather 
Color (name color desired), and a copy of The Herrick Leather 
Book. The Book alone is Ten Cents. Send your order to-day. 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 247 Michigan Boul., CHICAGO 
Cut Stencils— Colors — Leather Designs — Colors 
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he Girl Who 
Makes Her 
Own Clothes 


The Graduation Gown 


By Helen Koues 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 
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N JUNE some of you girls, doubtless, will be graduated from college, 
from a training school of some sort, or from a High School, so I know 
that what you want to hear about this month is a pretty dress 

which you can use for such a purpose. And this is a pretty dress, isn’t 
it? It is also one which may be used during the summer for nice wear, 
or you could save it for a party dress for next winter. In this case cut 
the neck a little lower and wear it over a silk slip of a delicate color. 
For young girls sheer white dresses are always lovely for the evenings 
and are suitable for any but the most formal occasions. 

The lines in this dress are its greatest charm, and I want to tell girls 
who are slender that they can wear this sort of a gown quite as well as 
girls with more figure. I know many of you think you must have a 
“jacket effect,” or a bertha, or “something full” to fill you out. But 
you are mistaken: slender girls are apt to have small waists and 
hips, giving just the sort of figure which is prettiest for the long lines 
of a Princesse gown. If need be, you can wear a full corset-cover, or, 
better still, one with a ruffle across the bust to give you fullness, with 
the lower part smoothly fitting. This is really the best arrangement 
and one I strongly advise. 

Another thing, girls: you may feel this design is not elaborate 
enough for so notable an occasion as your graduation; but here again 
let me remind you, first, that simplicity is to be desired, and, second, 
that this is only a picture you are looking at: when fine material, lace 
and hand embroidery are combined in this way no prettier gown could 
be wished. The plaited collar, which is not becoming to every one, may 
be replaced by rows of Valenciennes lace set in this dress in the same 
shape. Use edging, of course, for the upper row to give the finish 
around the throat, or have a high collar if it is more becoming. 


S TO material: nowadays there are many lovely white stuffs 
differing little except in the quality of sheerness. Judging from 
experience I think it is wise to get a good quality of washable stuff — 
that is, a material which looks well both before and after washing. 
Then the dress will be useful as long as it holds together, and another 
year you may alter it if necessary and have a dress as good as new, 
if—and the ‘‘if” is a large one—it is well made. All sorts of liberties 
may be taken in making a cotton dress which is not to be washed, 
but all the hidden defects will become glaringly apparent in one 
that is washed if it is badly made. Wash chiffon, Paris muslin, batiste, 
Persian lawn and handkerchief linen are all good materials which 
will launder; wash chiffon and Paris muslin have the pretty quality 
of organdy before they are washed—that is, they are transparent 
with a little dressing in them-—and yet they are extremely soft, a 
quality which predominates all materials and styles this season. 
Here are the widths and prices of the best of these materials: 


Wash chiffon, 45 inches wide, 40 cents a yard. 

Paris muslin, 36 inches wide, 50 cents a yard. 
Batiste, 36 inches wide, 39 cents a yard. 

Batiste, 42 inches wide, 75 cents a yard. 

Persian lawn, 32 inches wide, 25 cents a yard. 
Handkerchief linen, 36 inches wide, 75 cents a yard. 

For trimming, a narrow Cluny or Irish beading or Valenciennes 
insertion may be used, the coarser lace now being newer. Embroid- 
ered batiste edging may be used to outline the front, back and side 
panel sections. These panels may be embroidered by hand or made 
of embroidered banding. The hand embroidery would be far prettier, 
of course, and I will tell you later of a simple transfer pattern you 
may use. But, on the other hand, it does require time, and if you 
feel you can’t spare the time from your studies or other duties don’t 
hesitate to use embroidered banding, as it may be bought in simple 
patterns which are extremely pretty and not very expensive. Or, 
again, embroidery flouncing of different widths may be used for the 
dress combined with a little material. These trimmings vary in 
price according to the quality, but they may be bought for: 

Valenciennes lace, ten-yard piece, 75 cents. 

Cluny insertion, half an inch wide, 25 cents a yard. 

Irish insertion, half an inch wide, 35 cents a yard. 

Batiste edging, four inches and a half wide, 60 cents a yard. 
Batiste banding, four inches wide, 85 cents a yard. 
Flouncing, twenty-one inches wide, go cents a yard. 


HIS dress is not difficult to make, but let me give you some sug- 

gestions, however. The front, back and two side panels are cut in 
one from the shoulders to the flounce: it is in the center of these that 
hand embroidery may be used, or they may be made entirely of 
embroidered banding. In either case narrow lace joins them to the 
plain waist sections and to the embroidered edging which forms 
the in-between gores in the skirt. The finished edges of the embroid- 
ery are caught together by hand, and placed in the center of the 
in-between gores. To adjust them successfully first cut the panels 
from the material, then pin them to the paper pattern of the in-between 
gore and fit to the figure, altering the material and the pattern where 
necessary. Next lay two pieces of the edging on the paper pattern 
sections so that the edges meet in the center, then carry the edging 
around the lower part of the gore in a slight curve as shown in the 
picture. Baste the edging to the panels in the required shape —merely 
lapping the seams as they are to be joined by lace—and then pull 
the pattern away. Twosmall darts will have to be taken in the embroid- 
ery edging at the bottom on each side to make it fit nicely. 
Wide belt sections are used at the side-fronts and side-backs, 
joined to the waist and skirt respectively by narrow lace. This is 
also used to complete the cuffs and to join the sleeves to the armholes. 

As I spoke of good workmanship I must tell you of two good ways 
to join the material and lace—one by hand and one by machine. In 
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Graceful Graduation Gown of Fine Batiste, Embroidery Edging, 
Lace and Some Hand-Embroidery 


either case in a dress where fit has to be considered the lace should 
be basted so that the center of the lace comes over the center of the 
seams, or in this case over the raw edge of the material of the panel, 
and a corresponding amount over the raw edge of the embroidery 
edging. This, also, should be done at the belt, waist sections, and the 
lower edge of the sleeves. Where a gathered edge is joined to lace the 
gathers should be fine and carefully stroked, then the lace may be set 
over the raw edges without being clumsy. When lace is set on a 
material, as in the flounce—and does not join two raw edges—it is 
basted on each edge, then the material is split through the center for 
narrow laces, or cut, leaving a seam’s width on each side for wider ones. 

Thus far the work should be done in the same way for either hand 
or machine work. To complete it by hand turn to the wrong side, 
trim the raw edge, and roll and whip the edge of the material to the 
edge of the lace, taking the stitches through the rolled edge of the 
material, the material itself and the edge of the lace. To complete 
the work by machine turn over the raw edge, then turn again as for 
a hem, baste in place, then turn over to the right side and stitch by 
machine close to the edge of the lace with fine thread and a fine stitch. 


NC you are ready to put on the flounce, as the upper part of the 
dress is together and completed except for the embroidery of the 
panels. Of course, should you not care for this trimming, the upper 
part of the skirt may be a plain-gored section with the flounce set to 
it in a straight line. But if you want the dress like the picture gather 
the top of the flounce—which is straight across the top—and pin it 
to the under side of the dress at the upper points formed by the scal- 
loped panels. As the lower edge is straight and all adjustment should 
come from the top the hem may be turned and the insertion put in 
before the flounce is joined to the upper part. Place the skirt on a 
lapboard wrong side out, stroke the gathers of the flounce, and 
then pin it to the lower edges of the panel sections, following the 
curve of the edging. Baste in place, sew with fine stitches following 
the line of the embroidery. When finished cut away the material in 
between the points where you first pinned and overcast the raw edges 
of the ruffle. This makes the flounce shaped at the top. 

Should you embroider the panel you may use either a simple daisy 
scroll similar to the one shown, ora delicate shamrock design. Trans- 
fer patterns (No. 14183) for the daisy design, and (No. 13115) for 
the shamrock design, each come an inch and three-quarters wide, 
and three yards in each pattern, for ten cents. 

Patterns for this semi-Princesse dress (No. 5137)—with high or 
round neck, and puff sleeves lengthened by deep cuffs—come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires six yards of 36 
inch, or five yards of 42-inch material without nap, and twenty-six 
yards of lace if trimmed as illustrated. 

This dress made of batiste, embroidered by hand, and trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace and embroidered batiste edging, would cost: 


6 yards of 36-inch batiste at 39 cents , ; $2.34 
26 yards of Valenciennes lace at 7 cents a yard 1.82 
9 yards of 4!7 inch embroidered edging at 60 cents a yard 5.40 
Embroidery floss, findings and pattern .50 

$10.06 


If made entirely of batiste embroidery flouncings the cost would be: 


3!% yards of 21-inch embroidery flouncing at go cents . $3.15 
81% yards of 8-inch embroidery insertion at $1 ee 8.50 
9 yards of 4!4-inch embroidery edging at 60 cents 5.40 
26 yards of Valenciennes lace at 7 cents a yard 1.82 
134 yards of 36-inch batiste sae : ; 69 

$19.56 


This is of batiste embroideries, but of Swiss or of lawn embroidery 
if not so fine a quality it would cost about twelve dollars. 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor the design shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents, post-jree. The amount oj material 


required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 


number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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BELDING 


The ‘“‘Karat Mark’’ of 
SILK, the Precious Fibre, is, 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION, 


placed on the selvage. 








Guaranteed 


LINING 
-SATIN- 


$40 per yard 


is the kind every woman 
longs for. You save when 
you buy it. Compel 
your dressmaker to use 
it. The name “Belding” 
is on the selvage. 
Buy no ready-made 
garment until you see this 
Belding Guarantee Tag. 


This tag on a gar- 
ment means that it is 
lined with Belding 
Satin Lining, made 
safe to buy through 
the FULL Belding 
Guarantee. It means 
that the lining will 
outwear all other lin- Silk Manufacturers 
ings. Permit no su 526-528 BROADWAY. 
stitute to get your New York City 
money. 


Send for our booklet, “ The 
Precious Fibre.” It shows why 
silk is economical and why cotton 
is extravagant. It will help you to 
buy silk safely. Sent Free. 

Belding Silk makes your 
clothing cost less per year, 
with greater satisfaction. It is 
precious for its long wear and 
beauty. Its use is economy, 
its purchase a saving. 

The Belding kind of Silk is the 
strongest textile material in the 
world. 





The whole question in buying 
silk is who made it? The name 
Belding is your protection —the 
“*Karat Mark’’ of the Precious 
Fibre. 

The Belding Guaranteed 
Silk Products are: 


Satin Linings, Embroidery 
Silks, Sewing Silks, Button- 
hole Twist, Crochet and 
Knitting Silk, Darning Silk, 
“Motor” Scarf and Tie Silk, 


and 
FOR THETEETH. Cleans 


where the brush can’t. A 
NITsIL post card brings you A 
SAMPLE FREE. 
Address all correspondence and 


requests for samples to the New 
York Office, Department N. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia St. Paul Baltimore 
Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 
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Part Seven 


O FINISH the drawers which we started in our last lesson we 

must make the puffing and ruffles to trim the drawers legs. A 

puffing is a straight band of material gathered at each side; 
it is often used as a form of insertion to join two portions of agarment, 
as in the drawers we are making the puffing joins the edge of the 
drawers leg to the ruffle, also forming a casing through which a ribbon 
isrun. Cut a straight strip of the material 
an inch and a half wide—this allows for turn- 
ins. The length of the strip should be twice 
the width of the drawers leg. The under side 
of the casing is formed by a straight band 
exactly the same width as the puffing; this 
holds the puffing band firm and straight, 
and makes it practical as a casing. For fine, 





proceed as you did for the first tuck. When the group of three 
tucks is completed straight across the lower edge of the ruffle run in 
the tucks across the ends for the side opening of the ruffle over the 
first group of tucks, as shown in the last illustration of the group 
below. Fine pin tucks may be sewed over each other in this way 
in fine material as there is nothing clumsy about them, but in making 
wider tucks, where there is more material to 
be sewed over, the corners must be mitered 
out to make them flat. We will learn how 
to miter tucks, hems and lace insertion in 
the next lesson. 


The Edge of the Ruffle is Finished with 


narrow lace, whipped on with a rolled seam. 


hand-made lingerie seam beading, where it Puffing, Rolling and Whipping, and Measuring for Tucks A narrow lace edging should not be gathered, 


is possible, is always used to join lace inser- 

tions, edgings, or one seam to another. In the pair of drawers 
which we are making seam beading joins the pyffing to the 
lower edge of the drawers, and the lower edge of the puffing to 


but just eased to the edge of the material. 
This completes the drawers with the exception of running the 
ribbon through the casing formed by the puffing. 








the ruffle. The first illustration above shows the puffing. 











The Chemise is the Next Garment We Will Make in the 


class. Its making requires some simple stitches and seams in 








First Roll and Whip the Beading to the lower edge of the 
drawers legs, allowing an eighth of an inch of the muslin on 
each side of the beading for rolling and seaming the raw edges 
to the drawers legs and to the puffing respectively. Divide 
the’ strip of material for the puffing and the lower edge of the 
drawers legs into two equal parts. Pin the puffing to the edge of the 
drawers at the marked points; then divide each section again into 
halves and quarters, marking each division with a cross stitch with 
colored thread. 





Trim Evenly All the Raveling from the edge of the puffing strip, 
then roll and whip the edge to prepare it for whipping to the edge of 
the beading. After an inch of the edge is whipped draw up the thread 
as in gathering, as shown in the second illustration above. Continue 
to roll and whip inch by inch until the first quarter of the division is 
finished—both whipped and gathered. Hold the gathers 
by twisting the thread around the needle. Adjust the 
gathers evenly and pin. Then with another thread and 
needle roll and whip the edge of the seam beading to the \ 
gathered and whipped edge of the puffing. A _ rolled 
gathered edge is used for fine sewing in preference to a 
straight gathering thread, as the rolled gathered edge is 
suited to fine materials and gives a lighter edge without 
the bulk of a heavier seam. Complete the sewing of the 
beading and puffing in the same way at both edges. This 
will give you a neat, firm seam with less sewing than is 
required for running a separate gathering thread and 
turning a French seam. 


Finish the Under Side of the Puffing with a plain strip 
or facing; turn in the raw edges of the strip, and hem them 
to the seams of beading and puffing. This prevents the 
stitches from showing on the right side. Leave an opening 
for the ribbon at each side of the drawers leg, finishing it 
with a close ‘‘over-and-over” or a buttonhole stitch. The 
ruffle, which is sewed to the seam beading at the lower 
edge of the puffing, is a straight strip of material once and 
a half the width of the drawers leg. In the drawers which 
we are making this ruffle is trimmed with a cluster of 
fine pin tucks run by hand. We will make these tucks 
before sewing on the ruffle. 


In a Previous Lesson We Made Tucks by machine 
gauging the depth and spaces with the adjuster. This 





must be done in a different way when making tucks by 
hand. The width of a tuck varies according to its purpose 
and the material on which it is made, heavier materials 

requiring wider tucks than the sheer, lighter-weight fabrics. 


In trimming this ruffle we will make tiny pin tucks not 
more than an eighth of an inch deep when finished. The 
material taken up ina tuck is twice its depth. The space 
between the edge of one tuck and the sewing line of the 
next is usually half the depth of the tuck, although narrow 


tucks are often made with the folded edge of one extend- / | 
ing to the stitches, or sewing line, of the succeeding tuck, “1 | 
but not covering this line entirely. It is better to group Wy \ 
tucks of an even width together in unequal numbers; for 


instance, clusters of three, five, sevenor nine. To make the 
tucks of a uniform depth they must be measured accu- 
rately, so that the depth of every tuck in one group will be ; 4 
identical, and also that the space between each tuck will 
be the same as the preceding space. Upon the exactness 
of these measurements depends the success of the work. 


To Insure This ‘Cut a Strip of Heavy Paper and mark with a 
notch on the right side the depth of the tuck, which, in this case, is an 
eighth of an inch—see the third illustration at the top of the page. 
Then make a second notch—which may be any depth desired— 
beyond the first for the depth of the space between the tucks. Crease 
the material for the first tuck in the ruffle along the straight fold of the 
material beginning at the lower edge. This should be done most 
carefully, for if the first tuck is run in awry each succeeding tuck will 
be out of line. Hold the little paper marker in the left hand, using it 
as a guide while basting in the tuck. Place the 
edge of the marker on a direct line with the crease 
made for the tuck and move along the marker 
with the left hand as you follow the notch indicat- — 
ingthe depth. After you have finished the basting —==—R 
sew with the fine, running stitches which are i | 
generally used in tucking.’ These stitches must ||) 
be small and even, and caught through the double 
fold of the material so that the line of the tuck 
will be secure and even. If the stitches are not 
caught through the fold of the material the tuck will pull 
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and sag with wear. Sew on the right side of the tuck, or upper —— 
edge. After you have finished one tuck measure for the space —— 
between the tucks from the sewing line of the first tuck to The Casing for 
the Ribbon 





the fold of the material at the top of the second tuck, and 


A Corner of 
Fine Tucks 








A Well-Made 
Chemise 


Showing the Seam and 
Plait in the Back 


Reverse of the Plait and 
an Old German Seam 


Placing the Ruffle in the Hem 
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plain sewing which we have not yet learned and which will 
complete the course in undergarments. The chemise is a 
shaped model cut in two pieces. In cutting this the straight 
fold of the material should come in the center front and again 
in the center back. The sides are slightly gored, and small 
gores are inserted at the lower edge of the skirt portion to give the 
necessary width. The back is seamed in the center in the upper 
part, some material being cut away so that it will fit smoothly 
across the shoulders. The necessary “spring” and width are given 
to the skirt portion by an inverted plait laid in from the waist down. 
It is well to lay in the plait the entire length of the back, pinning it 
in place after having basted the shoulder and side seams. Then 
snip the plait across at the waist-line and cut away the superfluous 
material above, joining the two raw edges with a flat fell. Run a 
narrow binding over the raw edge of the plait to hold it in place, hem- 
ming the edges of the binding neatly. The second and 
third illustrations on the left show the right and wrong 
sides of this seam and plait. After the back has been fitted 
satisfactorily sew the side and shoulder seams with a 
French or flat fell. 


An Old German Seam is Often Used to join straight 
selvedged edges in fine undergarments. It is much liked 
because of its extreme flatness, as the two edges may be 
joined edge to edge with scarcely a perceptible ridge to the 
seam. To make this seam hold the two selvedged edges 
over the left forefinger and sew them with the right side 
uppermost. The stitch is taken away from you, as in the 
\ case of herring-boning. Insert the needle under each 
selvedged edge ina slanting position, first to the right, then 
\ to the left, and so on, as shown in the detail drawing to 
~~en\ ithe left. Do not draw the thread too tight, but only so 
that the two edges meet and lie flat with the stitches across 
from one side to the other. In joining raw edges with this 
stitch roll the edges as if for whipping. It is a nice stitch 
to use in joining laces and embroideries. In joining the 
gores to the front and to the back at the sides of the 
chemise, in narrow materials you will have two selvedged 

MeN edges which you may join in this way, or if one edge is a 
ee selvedge and the other raw roll the raw edge and join to 
the selvedge by this seam. 


t 
| 
| i The Lower Edge of the Chemise is Finished with a 
ruffle set into the hem. Measure and baste for a hem an 
inch and a quarter deep. Sew with fine hemming stitches. 
\ After this is finished cut and join straight strips of the 
\ material four inches wide for the ruffle, allowing once and 
\ \ a half the width of the lower edge. The edge of the ruffle 
may be finished in any of the ways we have already used, 
with a cluster of fine tucks, a narrow hem, or with a 
rolled edge finished with lace. Gather the top edge of the 
ruffle with two rows of fine, even gathering stitches, first 
IA dividing the ruffle into quarters, or even eighths, according 
Y to the length. Stroke the gathers both above and below 


the gathering threads to make them straight and flat. 


i, 1 This is necessary when setting a ruffle into a hem, as all 
/ bulk must be avoided so that the edge will not be thick 
/\ and clumsy. Now cut through the folded edge of the hem 
/\\ onthecrease. Turn under a quarter of an inch for a seam 
A Vv on each of the two raw edges made by the cutting of the 


edge of the hem, folding them toward each other inside of 
the hem. The ruffle, which is already finished, gathered and 
stroked, is ready to be basted and sewed to the lower 
turned-in edge, as in the first illustration in the group 
below. You may use a close back stitch or machine stitching. The 
upper turn of the hem is basted down over the gathers inclosing 
the raw edge, care being taken to cover the line of sewing made by 
the under seam. Sew with fine hemming stitches or by machine. 


To Finish and Trim the Chemise Around the Top simply roll the 
edge and whip on a narrow edging of lace. Finish and trim the arm- 
holes in the same way. Half an inch below the edge of the chemise 
run a narrow casing on the wrong side of the garment, through which 
to run the ribbon for the drawing-string to hold in 
the fullness. Cut a bias strip of the material for 
the casing a trifle less than three-quarters of an 
inch in width. Turn under both of the raw edges 
and sew with fine hemming or running stitches, 
as shown in the last illustration. Cut two small 
slits the width of the casing at the direct center 
front on the right side, through which to insert the 
ribbon. Work with an “over-and-over” stitch. 





Rim 


In Our Next Lesson we will finish all the stitches and other 
points in plain sewing before taking up the making of outside 
garments—such points as the mitering of tucks, bands and 
lace, the placing of gussets, and the proper method of insert- 
ing lace in material which is to be cut away. 





Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Dressmaking Class. 
Be sure to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 














Send for 
Diamond 
Dye 
Annual, 
Direction 
Book 
and 36 
Samples 
of Dyed 
Cloth— 
All 


Free 


Old, 
Faded 


or 
Soiled 
Dresses 
Made 
Like 
New 
With 
Diamond 
Dyes 
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Hat Trimmings Made New 
Old Suits Renewed 
Dresses Changed in Color 
and Style 


OU can now have new dresses in 

all the latest shades and styles, 
and at little expense with the aid of 
Diamond Dyes. 


Perhaps you have some last season’s 
dresses that are too good to throw away. 
Perhaps they are a little soiled, or faded, 
or the color is out of style. 

It’s as easy as washing a handkerchief 
to give them handsome, new shades with 
Diamond Dyes. And Diamond Dyes will 
make them look like new, too. 

And not only look new, but the chem- 
ical action of the dyes will add life to the 
material. And give it longer wear. 

You may have tried dyeing some old 
material before, and were not satisfied. 
But it wasn’t Diamond Dyes you used. 
Diamond Dyes are far superior to any in 
the world, and give perfectly splendid 
results, 

After trying them once, you’ll use 
them with pleasure on many things you 
have in the home that seem too good to 
throw away. 

There are a thousand uses for Diamond 
Dyes and each one will save you money. 


You Take No Risk with 
Diamond Dyes 


You can use Diamond Dyes and be sure 
of the results. You can use them with 
safety on the most expensive piece of 
goods—and there is no danger of the 
goods becoming spotted or streaked, or 
harmed in any way. 

Faded hosiery, silk gloves, veils, and 
feathers can be made like new with 
their use. 

Portiéres, couch covers, table covers, 
ribbons, sashes, andtrimmings ofall kinds 
are given new life and added beauty. 

And for dyeing dress goods, faded gar- 
ments, skirts, waists, and suits, Diamond 
Dyes are invaluable, both in economy 
and usefulness. 

There is no other dye made that will do 
the work of Diamond Dyes. There is no 
other dye that you can use with such 
perfect safety to the material. 


DIAMOND DYES 


are ‘The Standard of the World” and 
no other dye is so perfect in formula, 
positive in action, certain in result. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE USE OF DYES: 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the world and always 
give perfect results. You must be sure that you get the reaZ 
Diamond Dyes and the £777@ of Diamond Dyes adapted to 
the article you intend to dye 

Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators 
who make only one kind of dye, claim that their imita- 
tions will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (‘‘all fabrics’’) 
equally well. This claim is false, because no dye that 
will give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or other animal 
fibres, can be used successfully for Dyeing Cotton, Linen, 
or other vegetable fibres. For this reason we make 
two kinds of Diamond Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for 
Wool and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 

Diamond Dyes for Wool should not be used for coloring 
Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, as they are especially 
adapted for Wool, Silk or other animal fibres, which take up 
the dye quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for 
Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which take up the 
dye slowly. 

** Mixed Goods,"’ also known as ‘‘ Union Goods," are 
made chiefly of either Cotton, I-inen, or other vegetable 
fibres. For this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are 
the best dyes made for these goods. 

Diamond Dye Annual — Free. Send us your name and 
address (be sure to mention your dealer’s name and tell us 
whether he sells Diamond Dyes) and we will send youacopy 
of the Famous Diamond Dye Annual, acopy of the Direction 
Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vermont 
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A Millinery Class 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Part Seven 

N OUR last lesson we finished covering the brim with the straw 
[os The crown top and side brim must be covered next. The 

crown top is covered with a plaque which is made by sewing 
overlapping rows of braid into a circle. This circle of braid is made 
separate, and when finished is sewed to the crown top. The plaque 
should measure half an inch more in diameter than the crown-edge 
wire, so that when it is attached to the crown top of the frame the edge 
of the plaque will extend beyond the crown-edge wire a half inch. 
To make this plaque or circle begin at the center. Turnunder an 
end of the braid and sew it securely to prevent the ends from raveling. 
Hold the work with the right side of the braid toward you and then 
slowly draw the braid around under this end to form the center of 
the plaque as shown in the illustration in the center 
of the group below. In loosely woven braids the outer 
edge may be stretched, and the selvedged edge, which 
is inside, may be drawn together, while in the stiffer 
braids it may be necessary to make tiny plaits at the 
selvedged edge to form the center circle. 

After the center circle is fin- 
ished continue sewing the rows 
around, following the circle, 
drawing the braid through the 
hands and stretching or easing 
each row to the edge of the pre- 
ceding row as you work. This 
will keep the plaque perfectly 
flat, which is most important. 









Le 


In Beginning the Circle or Plaque fold the rows together. As the 
size of the plaque increases slope off the braid and widen the row, 
extending the edge nearer to the selvedge of the preceding row. When 
the circle is the required size slope off the last row of braid gradually 
under the preceding one and cut and fasten the ends securely so 
that they will not ravel. Use the same stitch in sewing as we used for 
the brim. Attach the plaque to the crown-edge wire with along blind 
stitch. The second illustration above shows the plaque in place. 


The Side Crown is Covered by Sewing the First Row of braid to 
the edge of the plaque which covers the crown top. Begin sewing at 
the side or center back, although you should be governed in 
this more or less by the manner in which the hat is to be 
trimmed. Joinings and seams should be calculated so that 
they may come in the portion of the hat where the trimming 
will conceal them as far as possible. Again, in many instances 
in the joinings of braids or the seaming of materials to 
cover a hat, the joinings and seams are lost in the shape or 
curves of the form, as hats in these days so often depend 
on the beauty of the shape. In beginning to sew the top row 
f the side crown to the plaque allow for half an inch exten- 
sion at the end, which may be caught under the second row 
of braid which will pass directly over this in the sewing. 
Again, in sewing, the braid must be stretched easily to lie smooth and 
flat to the side crown of the frame. After you have finished sewing 
the first row of braid to the plaque continue covering the side crown 
by sewing one row under another. Finish the end by turning it up 
under the preceding row. Allow at least half an inch for the turn 
under, and catch the loose cut ends of the braid with a few stitches 
that will draw the ends together before fastening underneath. 
This will complete the covering of a wire frame with straw braid. 


There are a Few General Rules Which Will be of Help to you in 
future work. Straw braids, which are stiff and dry, require moisten- 
ing before they can be handled success- 
fully: this makes them soft and pliable 
so they may readily be pulled and 
stretched without breaking or injuring 
the straw. Many milliners make this a 
general rule; again, other milliners only 
moisten such braids as seem to require 
it—in the making of more expensive 
hats demanding skillful workmanship, 
for instance. Straw braids may be 
moistened in several ways. One method is to wrap the 
straw braid in a clean muslin cloth which has been 
thoroughly wet. The straw is kept in this until it is 
sufficiently pliable to work with easily, the cloth being 
wet again when necessary. Another method is to steam 
the straw by holding it over a kettle of boiling water. 
Still another way is to “pat” the straw with a wet cloth 
while sewing it, or the braids may be folded in damp 
cloths over night and placed in a zinc-lined box so as 
to be ready for work in the morning. 


Straw Braids Often Require Shrinking to give shape or take 
out fullness, just as we shrink materials in tailor work. This may be 
done after the hat is made and before the trimming is put on. Wet 
cloths are laid over the portion to be shrunk, and in the case of flat 
braids they may be pressed with a moderately hot iron. Fancy 
braids must be stretched, or pulled into shape, but never pressed. 
When sewing wide fancy braids cut each row of braid the length 
required for the space in which it is to be sewed. Then join each row 
in an even line at the same point in the work. Very 
wide braids of this character are often gathered on the 
clvedged edge. This gathering thread also adjusts the 
braid to the curves or shape of the frame. 


Io Make a Full or “Rippled” Brim of straw braid 
the braid is sewed on from the outer brim edge to the 
rown. The outer row of braid must measure once and 
a half the circumference of the brim if only a slightly 
rippled brim is required. Sew the second row of braid to the fullness 
of the outer row, holding it in to fit with less fullness: Sew the 
rows of braid together, gradually diminishing the fullness toward the 
last row, which should fit without fullness around the crown. 


Gussets Made of the Straw Braid must be inserted to fill in the 
Space when the brim is wider at one point than another. Make 
each gusset the exact length of the space to be filled, always 
allowing half an inch of the straw braid for overlapping in finishing 
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The Braid Sewed to the Brim, the Plaque and the Finished Hat 





Prepared Straw 
Gusset 








Lining a Hat 





Wiring the Under Brim 





off the end. These ends are often turned up into the crown when on 
the inside of the brim; otherwise they are sloped off and fitted into 
the rows of braid extending around the brim. The illustration 
in the center of the page shows one prepared for inserting. 


The Lining of a Hat is Our Next Piece of Work. The lining for a 
hat is cut in two pieces. One piece is used to cover the inside of the 
crown top, the second as a covering or facing for the side crown. A 
light-weight, soft-finished quality of silk is generally used as a lining 
in millinery work, although in light tulle or lace hats chiffon is often 
used. Taffeta and India silk, or other silks of this quality, are suitable 
in black or a dark tone which blends with the color of the hat. White 
is used in white or lighter-colored hats. The silk for 
the lining of the crown top may be of the same color, 
although many milliners prefer using white for the 
crown top. Cut the silk for the lining across the width 
or on the bias of the material. To get the width required 
measure the depth of the side crown and allow an extra 
inch for sewing it in the hat and 
for the casing hem. Measure 
the inside circle of the crown 
for the length, allowing for a 
generous seam, as in this case it 
is better for the lining to be too 
large than too small. Begin to 
sew the lining into the hat at the 
center back or side back, as 
shown in the first illustration of 
the group of three below. Although it is not at all difficult to sew 
in a lining it is awkward to hold the hat properly until one has had a 
little experience. For this reason I should advise beginners to divide 
the lining into halves and quarters and pin these first into position. 
Fold the raw edge of the end of the lining over on the side you are 
holding toward you in the sewing. Sew with an overcasting stitch 
from right to left. A long buttonhole or a long and short back stitch 
may also be used to sew the side-crown lining in certain kinds of hats. 
The long stitch is taken over the lining silk, while the short stitch is 
taken underneath the lining through the hat. In any case the stitches 
should not show on the outside. When the lining has been sewed 
around the inside crown edge overlap the end over the other 
side which we have already turned, and fasten the stitches 
securely. Slip the needle through the lining and slip-stitch the 
two ends together—the second illustration in the lower group. 
Make a narrow hem on the inside edge and run with a narrow 
casing ribbon, inserting the ribbon at the lining ends, which 
must be left open for this purpose. The crown-top lining may 
be sewed or pasted in. A long basting or back stitch is used 
in sewing. To paste place a tiny bit of the paste on the outside 
edge of the square section and then press it into place on the 
inside of the crown top—the third illustration. 


\ 


The Wiring of Hats to Support and Shape Them is the next 
important step in our work. The majority of hand or machine made 
straw-braid hats—including Milan and fine chip, and the blocked 
shapes, such as Panama or Leghorn hats—all must be wired to hold 
the shape. The shape in the blocked straw hats cannot be entirely 
given by wiring. They must be put on a block and pressed into 
shape, the wire being used to support and hold the shape of the hat. 


Do Not Confuse the Wiring of a Hat With the Making of a wire 
foundation frame as they are totally different kinds of work, both in 
method and purpose. ‘The one forms the foundation on which to 
sew braid, and the other is used to sus- 
tain the shape of a hat which is already 
finished. We will begin this part of the 
work by taking up the very simplest 
form of wiring—that is, the bracing of 
the under-brim edge. When the wire 
is visible and used without a binding 
or facing of any kind a medium-weight 
silk-covered wire is used on the brim 
edge to hold the shape of the brim of 
the hat. When the wire is to be covered with a facing 
or binding an ordinary cotton-covered wire will serve the 
purpose. The wire should be placed from an eighth of 
an inch to a half an inch from the edge of the brim on 
the under side. The stitch used will depend upon the 
quality and kind of the straw, a closer and smaller stitch 
naturally being required for fine braids, while a longer 
and looser stitch may be used on coarser braids. In 
sewing on silk wires which are not covered with a bind- 
ing or a brim facing the stitches should be carefully 
concealed on the under side, slipping the needle in 
between the wire and the straw. To make the stitch bring the needle 
up through the straw braid, take up a short stitch through the under 
side of the wire, then insert the needle again into the straw at an 
angle, sewing from right to left. This makes a long stitch from the 
wire to the straw and a short stitch through the braid, which will hold 
it firmly. The last illustration shows this. In sewing wire to heavier 
braids the needle may be slipped through the straw braid, but in the 
finer braids it is sometimes necessary to take it through to the right 
side. In sewing a loose, fancy-weave straw the needle 
may be carried through, as the stitch will be lost in the 
meshes of the straw. Although Leghorn and Panama 
are among the finer weaves they are strong enough to 
hold the wire by simply taking up a strand of the 
braid on the wrong side to which the wire is sewed. In 
that case be careful not to let the needle go through to 
the right side. 


Fine Wires, Which are to be Covered with the under-brim facing 
of the hat, may be sewed on with a buttonhole stitch over the wire. 
Before sewing measure the length of wire required for the under brim 
of the hat and cut it off clean with the pincers, allowing an extra 
inch and a half or two inches for overlapping the ends. To make a 
neat joining unwind the silk threads where the ends meet. Push 
back the cotton filling and cut off the wire ends so that they only 
overlap an inch. Trim off the filling neatly as required, and rewind 
the silk threads tightly over the two overlapping ends of the wire. 





Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editcr of the Millinery Class. 
Be sure to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 
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We take all the responsibility of fitting you 
— no matter what your figure. 


American Beauty 


Corsets 


are guaranteed to fit 











All of our customers are author- 
ized by us to make this guarantee 
to you when you buy the American 
Beauty Corset. 

Wear it one, two, three or four 
weeks; if not satisfactory exchange 
it for another model, or get your 
money back. 

You have a perfect right to ex- 
pect to be fitted when you buy an 
American Beauty Corset, and we 
make it possible. 

Prices $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 
up to $5.00. 


Any figure can be stylishly corseted by 
us because we have a sufficient number of 
models of fashion for you to choose from. 

There is a satisfaction in wearing 
American Beauty Corsets because they 
are unsurpassed in workmanship, mate- 
rials and style. 

Our “Madame Grace” corset brand is 
something exquisite— $5.00 to $25.00 — 
made for those who desire the superla- 
tive in trimmings and fancy materials. 
Kalamazoo Corset Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The largest exclusive makers of corsets in the world 


AMASCUS 


TEMPERED STEEL 


SAFETY PIN 


Will go through 
6 skirt 
bands 

















Send for Sample 
Card and prove 
our statements. 


There are other 
safety pins, but only 
one Damascus. It 
excels all others in 








Easier Av 
+ engl sharpness and strength; 
needle and because of these qual- 










ities, and its flat, compact 
shape, it is the best safety pin 
on the market for dress uses. 
(6 sizes—3 finishes. ) 


§ Tae CLINTON 




















Guard on SAFETY PIN 

oan tie As good for infants’ wear and 

facia. toilet uses as the Damascus is 
good for dress uses. Opens 


OAKVILLE 
2 jy, Sample Offer Samples of etaer 
< 


A rae 4 
WW above 4c if you 
<*> Lu 


either side. Positively rust-proof. 


mention dealer's name. 8c for 
\ samples of both pins. 


Ney 


Bow BY 
Sony to® 


TRADE MARK Oakville Co. tS Syeiew 








BTS FREE 


1. Samples of NIAGARA 
SAFETY PINS, HOOKS AND 
EYES and SNAP FASTENERS. 
2. A coupon redeemable at your own 
dealer’s for 10c worth of Niagara Goods. 
3. An interesting illustrated Booklet. 


“genmme _,— pple cl Dede pray ll 
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RUST PROOF, SAFETY PINS 
HOOKS AND EYES AND 
SNAP FASTENERS 


enable 





are specially made by a process wil 
to stand hard pulls and sudden jerks and 
last longer than any other brand, they 
being rust and perspiration 
proof. You will always use 
them when you have seen 
howsuperiorthey are. That 
is why we offer to send you the 
above articles postpaid, also 
lutely free. Write us now, 
giving the name and address 
of your dealer. 


FRANCIS MFG. CO. 
Dept.F, Niagara Falle,N.Y. 
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Linens Charm 


at one third 


Linens Cost 








Make your Summer wardrobe 
money go three times as far as 
it ever did before. Have a 
larger assortment of beautiful 
Summer dresses and dainty 
lingerie by making them of 


Sherrefle 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF F- 

— the dainty, sheer, semi-lustrous fabric, 
with the charm and strength of Irish Linen. 
Sherrette launders perfectly —loses none 
of its daintiness, lustre and _ freshness. 
Sherrette is the fabric for long wear. 
This year will be a Sherrette year. For 
white dresses, lingerie, shirtwaists, evening 
gowns and baby’s clothes, Sherrette will 
be the vogue. 

Plain white, 28 inches to 47 inches wide, 
Izc to 75c per yard. Fancy checks, 
stripes and novelties, 28 inches to 38 
inches wide, 12c to Soc per yard. Look 
for the name Sherrette on the selvage. 


If your dealer does not have Sherrette, 
writeus for samples and mention hisname, 


SHERMAN & SONS CO. 
62-64 Leonard Street, New York 











SHERRETTE IS ONE OF 
THE POINTER BRAND 
FABRICS. WHEN YOU 
SEE THIS BRAND, 
YOU ARE SURE OP 
HONEST VALUE. 























Theonlygarment 
that, without 
padding or inter- 
lining, produces 
the stylish high 
bust, straight 
waist and long 
hip. Nopressure 
on heart,lungs or 
stomach. Braces 
theshoulders,ex- 
pands the chest 
naturally. 


, Ask your dealer for 
; “SAHLIN,” and 
look for the name, | 
whichis your guaran- 
tee. Order from us 
if he cannot supply 
you. Money re- 

funded if not satis- | 
factory. | 





pases Yer A 

No € : 

yo Hooks -patp-No EYELETS 
NO STRINGS - NO HEAVY STEELS 






For medium, medium tall or tall fig- 
ures. Madeinwhiteordrabcoutille, 
also white batiste. Giveactual waist 
measure, bust measure desired, 
length from armpit to waistline. 


/ x x 4 | 
Medium style $1.00. Long ( I 
hip $1.50. Postage 14c. ee a 
Write for our interesting free fashion booklet. |} ; i | $150 
THE SAHLIN COMPANY |: 
1402 W. Congress St. Chicago 














REIS’ | OUNDATION 


WASHABLE. LETTERO 


FOR HAND EMBROIDERY 
An easy, simple and economical method of em- 
broidering initials on garments, etc. Are supe- 
rior to stamped designs—simply baste the 
letter to any article and embroider over, produc- 





ing the raised effect of “filled in” embroidery, 


but with much less time, labor 
and material, Can be washedand 


ironed repeatedly. Very inex- 
pensive; size shown here costs 
2c. for any letter, and others up 
tol0inches in proportion. Made 
in Old English, Script or Block 
Style and sold by dry goods and 
department stores everywhere. 
Send 2c. stamp for free sample 
and booklet. 


G. Reis & Bro. , 636 Broadway, New York 
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Mrs. Ralston’s 
Answers 













A Light Cape for a Young Girl 


Kirty. A light broadcloth cape will be a very 
useful garment. You may wear it over your 
graduation gown, and later for cool summer 
evenings. Choose the new bronze green or old 
rose, and trim it with a band of satin or velvet 
a shade deeper, or with black. Pattern No. 2990 
—which is shown above—will be a good one 
for this cape. It is cut in one size and costs ten 
cents. The cape requires three yards and five- 
eighths of 54-inch material with nap. 


Two Dainty Caps for Old Ladies 

E.C. A. anD H.T. Here are pictures of two 
little caps which I hope will please you. The 
one on the right is intended for the woman who 
has but little hair, and may be 
made of fine Swiss, with or 
without the ties. You will need 
three-quarters of a yard of the 
material. The front section of 
the cap is a straight piece of 
Swiss eighteen inches long and 
five inches wide, with the lower 
front corners slightly rounded. 
The crown is a nine-inch square 
having rounded corners on the 
upper edge which is joined to 
the top of the front section with 
some fullness. Gather the lower 
edge of the crown piece just 
enough to fit the neck. The entire edge of the 
cap is finished with a dainty ruching of fine net. 
The other cap is made of a fine, sheer hand- 
kerchief arranged on a small wired foundation 
of capenet. This foundation is triangular and 
measures eleven inches from point to point, 
and three inches in the center front. You will 
see by the little detail drawing just how it 
should be cut. A soft ruching tacked to the 
foundation extends just beyond the edge of the 
cap. Drape the handkerchief so that it will fit 
over the foundation—making the center into a 
chou at the top of the head—and fasten it to 
the widest part of the foundation. The width 
of the cap, extending toward the back of the 
head, may be properly adjusted by a box-plait 
of the required depth. This cap is most becom- 
ing to a woman with soft white hair. 


New Coat Made From a Three-Piece Skirt 


R. W. W. Black peau de soie will make a 
very good-looking, up-to-date coat for separate 
wear, and if your skirt is of a generous width 
you may use pattern No. 4601 to recut it. It 
will probably be necessary to use a seam down 
the center back of your new coat, but this will 
not detract from its good appearance. This 
pattern is cut in five sizes, 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure, and costs fifteen cents. Size 36 
requires two yards and an eighth of 44-inch 
material without nap. The little round collar 
may be made of a soft mustard- 
colored moiré silk, This coat will 
look well with almost any 
costume you may have on hand 
for spring and summer wear. 


Dress for an Older Woman 


GRANDMAMMA. A dress in 
excellent style for an older woman 
is shown on the right. A pattern 
for this dress (No. 5083) is cut in 
five sizes: 32 to 4o inches bust 
measure, and costs fifteen cents. 
Size 34 requires six yardsof 42-inch 
material without nap. Thisdress 
is designed for elderly women, and 
may be made of black or natural- 
colored pongee, with deep écru net 
for the yoke, stock collar and 
undersleeves. The bands on the 
skirt, sleeve-caps and V-shaped vest section may 
be trimmed with mercerized soutache braid. 


To Remove Grass and Red Ink Stains 

L.C.N. There is an easy way to remove the 
grass stain from your white serge skirt without 
washing it. Lay the stained portion of the skirt 
on a folded Turkish towel and sponge it with 
alcohol. I think cold water and ammonia will 
remove the red ink spots from the dimity frock. 
If not then use Javelle water. 


The Widow’s Weddinz Gown 
Younc Window. It is the privilege of only a 


bride for the first time to choose a white wedding 
gown, as it is not customary to wear white at a 


Questions of general 
be answered on this page. Correspondents should 
use their full names and addresses. Mrs. Ralston 
will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope is inclosed. 








interest about dress will 














Plain and Fancy Material Combined 


ANNA M. Percale makes very attractive and 
durable dresses for general morning wear, and 
if you choose this material with small red or 
blue dots, and trim it with tiny pipings of plain- 
colored lawn to match the dots, I am sure you 
will be pleased with your new frocks. The 
picture of pattern No. 4753 shows a good design 
to choose, and you see it is shown with a 
set-on hem of the plain material also. This 
makes a pretty trimming for the skirt and will 
not show soil so quickly as the percale. The 
neck is finished with a round embroidered collar 
with dainty tie ends for which we can furnish a 
transfer pattern if you need it; it is No. 1417 
and there are two designs in each pattern for 
fifteen cents. The dress pattern 
(No. 4753) is closed at the left 
side front. It is cut in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure, and costs fifteen cents. 
Size 36 requires seven yards and 
a half of 30-inch material with- 
out nap. A yard and a quarter 
of 30-inch material will be suffi- 
cient for the hem and pipings 
if you wish them. 


A Little Boy’s Summer Suits 


Mrs. C. M. If your two- 
year-old boy is a sturdy little 
not too babyish, make his new 


fellow, and 
suits in the Russian blouse style, of which there 


are several varieties. We have many excellent 
patterns that include bloomers and a blouse, 
which may be made of galatea, linene, madras, 
linen and cotton rep. These materials come in 
colors as well as in white and they are quite 
inexpensive and durable. The blouses may be 
worn with or without a belt. 


Slippers and Stockings Should Match in Color 

Country Girt. Light-colored stockings are 
frequently worn with black slippers at the pres- 
ent time, but it is in better taste to choose stock- 
ings that match the slippers in color. Black is 
always a good choice for either shoes or slippers: 
tan shoes and stockings are excellent for general 
purposes, and white pumps or ties are attractive 
with light summer dresses and linen suits. 


Renovatin2 Old Velvet 


CONSTANT READER. You may freshen your 
black velvet ribbon very nicely at home if you 
are willing to go to some trouble with it. First 
you should brush it thoroughly to remove all 
the loose dust. Then mix two tablespoonfuls of 
household ammonia with half a pint of hot water, 
and apply it to the velvet with a stiff brush, 
rubbing it well with the pile of the velvet to take 
out the stains and creases. Then hold the velvet 
over a hot flatiron, or one of the velvet steamers 
which may be fastened to the 
spout of the teakettle, until the 
steam raises the pile again, and 
it is perfectly dry. If you do this 
Iam sure you will be pleased with 
the result. 


A Graduation Frock of Mull 


Anxious MotTHER. Nothing 
makes a daintier, more girlish 
graduation frock than one of the 
sheer wash fabrics, such as French 
batiste, dotted mull or the new 
cotton crépe de chine. Pattern 
No. 4796 is a charming model 
for you to choose, and you will 
| see an illustration of it on the left. 

ee The pattern is cut in four sizes, for 

BF os girls from 12 to 18 years of age,and 

the price is fifteen cents. The 14- 
yearsizerequires six yards anda quarterof 30-inch 
material without nap. The dress is most attract- 
ively trimmed with bands of hand embroidery, 
for which the transfer pattern No. 14234 has been 
used. There are three yards of this border, an 
inch and an eighth wide, in the pattern, and it 
costs ten cents. Make the yoke of plain mull 
and finish the dress with a soft sash of white or 
delicate-colored satin. 





Crape Cording for the Mourning Gown 


Mapce. Simple braiding may be used to 
trim your dull black nun’s veiling gown. In- 
stead of the ordinary soutache or Russian braid 
use a heavy cord of crape to outline the design 
chosen. 
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Buy Direct 


from the Farm 
In California 


We have no agents, and 
do not sell to stores 
1st prizes at World’s Expositions, Omaha 1898; 
Paris 1900; Buffalo 1901; St. Louis 1904; Port- 

land 1905; Jamestown 1907; Seattle 1909. 
We raise our own feathers. We pluck the 


plumes, dye, curl and manufacture them in our 
own factory on our farm. 


Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


Cawston “Selected” Plume 
aot ne. * Soe 


Cawston “Special” Will 
awston pecia 1LLlOW 
17 inches long, biack, Price 
White or colors, $1.00 extra. $10.00 
Money returned tf not pleased, 
Our TRADE MARK attached to every plume guarantees 
the quality. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue and price list of latest styles 
in Ostrich Plumes, Willows, Boas, Stoles and Fans—sent free. 









Old Established 
24 Ye 
Feathers sata 
‘aaa ee ae ; x pore 
we will change and / thdggs 


make them over 
into this season’s 
fashionable willow 
plumes. We can 
dye them to match 
any costume; have 
the light colors 
dyed black, or any 
of the fashionable 
new Shades. 


Cawston 
Ostrich 


Farm 


P.O. Box 4 / VA 
South Pasadena, w 4} 
California a Ag : 














For Home Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 

















FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good" and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 


Samples FREE on request 




















King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., N. Y. City 
From Maker to You $ l 
= ge Here is an offer no woman can afford 
st } \, tooverlook. We not only save you the 
™ = costof patternsand trouble of making, 
but give you four very dainty aprons at 
less than the material would cost you. 
Even at the most sensational sales in 
the great New York department stores 
such apron value readily brings $2.00. 
They come to you direct from a large 
factory, less the jobber’s and retailer's 
profit, at four for $1.00. 


4; All 4 Aprons for 


—- ‘ " = : 
, Fine Fast Color Gingham 
> Mother Hubbard, 48’ long, 
! 50" wide, 1 pocket. Covers 


» entire body. 

Fine Fast Color Gingham Skirt 
Apron, 38” long, 54” wide, 1 
pocket. Covers entire skirt. 
White Lawn Apron, 38” long, 

50’ wide, hemstitched pocket 

and hem. 

Round Dotted SwissTea Apron, 
hemstitched pocket and hem. 
These aprons are exactly as described 
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Weak Instep 


causespainsthrough 
the feetandlegssim- 
ilar to rheumatism. 
You can prevent all 


Bye nis C & H ARC 


This crape cording is put on in just the | 
same manner as the other braids, being care- 
fully sewed by hand. It adds a charming finish 
to a mourning costume of silk or wool material. 


and will be sent to you on an absolute 
guarantee of satisfaction or your money 
willbe cheerfully refunded. Send $1. 00to- 
day ; aprons willbe sent youimmediately. 
CONSUMER’S APRON CoO. 

80 Clymer Street Brooklyn, New York 


100 $5.40 


Announcements Han Mgraved. Including two sets of 
envelopes and Express Paid. 100 Visiting Cards Engraved in Script 
style, 90c. ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814 Walnut St., Phila. 





second marriage ceremony. Any soft shade of 
gray, mauve, blue or beige may be selected. In 


cf | fact any color is appropriate for a young matron. 

H | Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs illustrated can be supplied at the prices stated 

& You e | for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
or by mail. Vv 7 , . = ‘ . + 

i re mee Instep Supports | en elopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and bust 


measure for the coat and costumes, including age in girls’ patterns, and inclosing the price to the Patt 
C & H Arch Shank Co., Dept. H, Brockton, Mass. | Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. . ’ p S Fare 
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Your dealer 
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WISS Has Perfected a Shear That [] 
Will Not Break 


WISS Steel- 
forged Shears are 
the result of over 
half a century of 

study and experi- 
ence. The illustra- 
tion to the left shows 
a WISS Steelforged 
blade—bent, hammered 
and twisted, thus proving it so 
tough that it will stand the hardest of 
strains without breaking. The blades of 


STEELFORGED 
SCISSORS anp SHEARS 


are made by this exclusive WISS process. Then 
over 500 distinct operations—nearly every one a 
hand operation—follow until a shear is obtained that 
is perfectly tempered, correctly ground, matched to a 
hair’s breadth and joined with screws that never work 
loose. hey will not break like cast-iron shears, 
neither will they become dull. WSS Shears never 
“chew” the cloth, but will always cut clean and 
smooth the thickest of fabrics as well as the thinnest silk. 
They hold their sharp edge indefinitely—they stay sharp. 


Every pair of WISS Shears is guaranteed. For your 
protection look for the WISS mark on the blade, along- 
side the screw. 


| cas 
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Every woman needs good Shears and Scissors—different patterns 
for different uses. Ask any dealer in gocd cutlery to show you — 
WISS Dressmaking Shears in a dozen sizes. 

so made for left-handed persons) 
WISS Embroidery Scissors as small as three 
inches long. 
WISS Ladies’ Scissors for Trimming and Ripping. 
WISS Buttonhole Scissors, etc. 


WISS Shears and Scissors for every conceivable use. 


Our free book ‘‘Pointed Sharpness” describes, illustrates and 
prices many styles. Send for it at once. 


J.WISS & SONS CO.,15-35 Littleton Ave., Newark,N.J.,U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of High-grade Shears, Scissors, Tinner Snips, Pruning Shears, Razors, etc., since 1848 
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The One Seamless Stocking 
That Fits 


There are numberless seamless stockings made but 
only one that fits. 


That’s the Burson. 


It’s the Burson because there’s only one machine 
in the world that mts shape into stockings and the 
Burson is the on/y stocking made on that machine. 

All other stockings must be made with an uncomfortable 
seam or the shape must be pressed into them with a hot iron 
only to depart for ever after the first wearing. 

If you want stockings that have true hosiery-comfort and 
style you have no choice whatever. It must be a Burson. 

In all other hose you sacrifice one or the other. 


BURSON 
Fashioned Hose 


Please ask to see Bursons next time you go 
to the stores. If you haven’t seen this stock- 
ing you don’t know how different it is. 

Note the shaped foot and ankle and the 
widened leg. It’s the stocking that fits from top 
to toe a// the time—not just the first time you 


es 
25c Per Pair Up 
_ ‘The cheapest Burson stocking is knit 
in the best Burson Way. You can’t get 
anything else at the price one half so good 
as the genuine Burson. 








All dealers should have them. They’re easy to 
If you have the least trouble, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 


get. 


THE OTHERS 


THE BURSON = 





ROCKFORD, ILLS. 











uarantee F 


These gloves are made with 

we KAYSER PATENT FINGER TIPS 
and are 

i - WARRANTED - 

E,. @ nok to cut. uur y 

$ ind bm <3 J 


Cu 4% > 





+ Guarantee 


Ticket 


is in every 
pair of the 


“KAYSER” Silk Gloves 


and means 
A NEW PAIR FREE 


if the “tips” wear out 
before the gloves. 





Wi 






Ov 


A Guarantee that Guarantees! 


99 












PATENT 


FINGLL? 
ITF’PLD 


YK (WO) 


are the result of 25 years persistent and 
painstaking effort to secure perfection in 
Silk Glove making. 


The “KAYSER” organization is the larg- 
est of its kind. 


The “KAYSER” glove—the standard in 
the glove world. 


All other silk gloves are measured by the 
“KAYSER” standard. 


This is your assurance that you are getting 
the best silk glove that can be produced. 


Don’t accept the “just as good kind” —there 
are no silk gloves like the ““KAYSER.”’ 


LOOK IN THE HEM 


If you find the name ‘“‘KAYSER’”’ you have the genuine—‘‘the 
kind with tips that outwear the gloves.’’ 

The kind that combines Excellence, Elegance, and Economy. 
The kind that is sold to you with a Guarantee that guarantees. 


SHORT SILK GLOVES—50 — 75—100—125—150 
LONG SILK GLOVES—75—100—125—150—200 


Julius Kayser & Co. Makers 
NEW YORK 
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Hosiery 
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A Plain and Simple Statement 
of Hacts 


for those Buyers of Hosiery who are not familiar with the ‘‘ONYX’”’ Brand. The regular readers of THe Lapigs’ 
Home Journav know all about the goodness of the “ONYX” Hose. It is to the army of new subscribers to 
whom we are talking. We want their Hosiery experience to begin with the good sort. The “ONYX” Brand will 


delight them with its Character and Quality, they will be “ONYX” champions always. Impress upon your 
mind these two facts: 


er 
Se 
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~ a” prere. 
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Firstly —The ‘“ONYX” Trade-Mark as illustrated above is plainly stamped on every pair 
of “ONYX” Hose — Get the Hose with this Trade-Mark and you will get the best. 


Secondly— Remember that every possible Hosiery demand for Men, Women and Children 
can be supplied in this undeniably superior ‘ONY X’’ Brand. 


Great progress is shown in the Spring 1910 offerings in ‘‘ONYX’’ HOSIERY—AIl the novelties are not confined 
to Costumes or Millinery—You should see the 


New “ONYX” Lace-Insteps and All-Overs. The New “SONY X”’ Doublex Quality. 
The New “ONY X’’ Wyde Tops. The New ‘SONYX’’ Dub-l Tops. 


“Onyx” Pure Thread Silk Flose 


are superior to any others made, and every pair specially stamped with the “ONYX” Trade-Mark so that you cannot possibly 
make a mistake in your selection, whether plain Black, Colored or Embroidered — Take no Silk Hose but the ‘‘ONYX.”’ A few 
of the well known ‘SONYX” Qualities mentioned above are described in detail. 


Make it Your Business to Get a Pair of ““ONYX’’ Hose and Know What GOOD Hosiery is Really Like 


For Women For Men 


E 960— Women’s ‘ON YX’’ Black ‘‘DUB-L TOP” 310/13— Women’s ‘‘ONYX’’ Black, Medium Weight E 380—Men’s ‘‘ONYX”’ Black and Colored Gossa- 
Cobweb Lisle —resists the ravages of the Garter —Six-Thread Heel and Toe, Four-Thread all over. mer Lisle ‘‘ Doublex’’ Heel and Toe, very superior 
Clasp, 50c. per pair A hose that is unequalled for wear and elasticity, quality, and exquisite weight for Spring wear, 50c. a pair 
409 K— Women’s ‘SON YX” *‘DUB-L TOP” Black, 50c. per pair E 325—Men’s ** ONYX” Black and Colored Silk- 
White and Tan Silklisle—double sole, spliced heel. | E 970—Women’s “ONYX” Black ““(DUB-LTOP” lisle ““Doublex’ Heel and Toe, re-enforced sole, and 
Feels and looks like Silk, wears better, 50c. per pair Silklisle double sole, spliced heel—an excellent quality, feels and looks like silk, wears better, without excep- 


saan lamers” ae onere 1. TOP” 75c. per pair tion the best value oes = at - 
aa By ; F - . E 310—Men’s ‘‘ONYX” Black and Colored Lisle 
and ““WYDE TOP Gauze lisle double sole, spliced Out-Size Hose *“Doublex’’ Heeland Toe, double sole, special woven six 
heel — very wide on top without extra an tegie-d 170 S—Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Lisle ““DUB-L thread heels and toe, and four thread all over, 50c.a pair 
a : TOP” Black, White, Pink, Tan, Cardinal, Sky, Navy, E 311—Men’s ‘“*ONYX” Black only ‘*Doublex 
560 M.G—Women's ‘*ONYX” Black, Lace ankle, 


; : Violet; double sole, spliced heel, 50c. per pair Heel and Toe, double sole, finest quality sea-island 
Gauze weight, new Jacquard Lace, in assorted patterns, combed Lisle, the sheerest weight made, will be a rev- 
75c. per pair elation in fineness of texture and durability, 75c. a pair 


Silk Hose For Women 


498—A Pure Thread Silk in Black and all colors, of extra length with a ‘‘ WYDE TOP” and ‘‘SILK-LISLE GARTER TOP” and SOLE. 

_ This ‘* ONYX” Silk Number is Twenty-nine inches long, is Extra Wide and Elastic at Top, while the ‘GARTER TOP” and SOLE of SILKLISLE 
gives extra strength at the points of wear, preventing Garters from cutting and toes from going through. 
106— Women’s Pure Thread Silk—the extraordinary value — best made in America— every possible shade or color —Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen 
Blue, Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, American Beauty, Pongee, all colors to match shoe or gown. Every pair guaranteed. $2.25 per pair. 




















Sold at the quality shops. If your dealer cannot supply you we will direct you to nearest dealer or send postpaid any number desired. Write to Dept. A. 


Lord ES Lay lor Wholesale Distributors New York 























